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GERMANY. 

SECOND PART.— BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL. 



CHAPTER I. 

Do you know CMna, the native land of the 
winged dragon and of porcelain tea-pota? All 
the country is a cabinet of curiosities, surrounded 
by an inhumanly long wall and one hundred 
thousand Tartar sentinels. But the birds and 
thoughts of European scholars fly over it, and 
when they have seen till they are satisfied, return- 
ing home, they tell moat charming things of the 
strange land and its more curious folk. There 
Nature, with its glaring contrasts and entangled 
flourishes, eccentric giant flowers, dwarfed trees, 
voIuptuouBly baroque fruits,' and absurdly deco- 
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rated birds, is as fable-like a caricature as man 
himself, with his pointed pig-tailed pate, his 
reverences, long-nails, antique-crafty nature, and 
child-like tongue of monosyllables,' Man and 
Nature cannot there look at one another without 
suppressing a laugh. They do not laugh alond, 
being by far too high- politely civilised; so, to re- 
press it, they make the most seriously comic faces. 
In that land is neither shadow nor perspective. 
Over houses which are like patchwork of many 
colours, rise rows on rows of roofs which look like 
outspread umbrellas on which hang many metal 
bells, ao that even the wind when sweeping by 
makes itself droll by singing comic sounds. 

In such a house with bells dwelt a princess 
whose feet were smaller than those of any other 
Chinese girl, whose obliquely slit little eyes 
blinked and winked more sweet-dreamily than 

quent representatiuns n! hrsiU gruuped together a« foi' deeaert, 
which me sa commou in the buroque or degradad cucoco style 
of deoorntiuQ ot the Regency, and which are still to be saao in 
many hotel dining-monia. Frum their almoet invariably exag- 
gerated eize and higb colour, euch pomological displays in art 
were jokingly dascribed by an American critic in a hnrleaque 
catalogne aa " some pumpkina," which became a, popular saying 
forauything very remarlcablenf its kind. It is curious, as exactly 
ounreying the sense of Eeioe'e singular expression. — Tratnlator. 
' " With ways which were dark 
And tricks which were vain, . . . 
But his smile It was gentle and child-like." 

—T/ie Heaaen Chinee, by Bret Harte. 
—Translator. 
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those of any dame of the Celestial realm, nod 

in whose gigging, tittering heart the craziest 
caprices made their nests. For it was her chief 
delight to tear to rags the costliest silks and 
cloths of gold. When they r-r-ripped and cracked 
sharply between her destroying fingers, she shouted 
for joy. But at last, when she had spent all her 
fortune on such a fancy, and had torn up all her 
properties and possessions, she was, by advice and 
Opinion of all her mandarins, declared to be an in- 
curable lunatic, and was confined in a round tower. 
This Chinese princess or caprice personified is 
like the personified Muse of a German poet, who 
cannot be pa.ssed without mention in a history of 
Romantic poetry. This is the Muse who smiles at 
na so madly from the poeiiia of Clemens Brentano. 
There she sits, tearing the most lostrous satin 
trains and the most brilliant gold lace, and her 
wild and merrily laughing madness fills our souls 
with nncanny rapture and voluptuous pain. But 
now for fifteen years Brentano has lived secluded 
from the world, or walled up in his Catholicism ; 
for now there remains to him nothing more that 
is precious to tear up. For he has torn, as it was 
said, the hearts which loved him, and every one 
who was his friend has some capricious injury, by 
him inflicted, to complain of; but it was most and 
worst of all on himself, and on his own poetic 
power, that he practised hia mania for destruction 
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I eapecidlly call attention to a comedy by tliia 
poet called Po7iie de Lion. Nothing can be more 
disjointed and fragmentary than this composition, 
both as regards thoughts and languages. Yet all 
these shreds and tatters live and whirl round ao 
merrily that iu reading it one fancies himself in a 
masqued ball of words, and thoughts, and witti- 
cisms. There everything raahes and riots and 
rolls together in delightful confusion, and it 
is only thp generally prevailing mildness which 
makes a kind of harmony, The moat preposterous 
puns run like harlequins through all the piece, 
and slap everybody with their wooden awords. 
Sometimes a serious idea addresses as, but it 
stutters like the Doctor of Bologna. There a 
phrase lounges and strolls like a Pierrot with far 
too loose hanging sleeves and far too large waist- 
coat buttons, and there again huiripy dwarfy 
witliciams, with little legs, leap like Punches, 
while words of love flutter about with sorrow in 
their hearts. So all dances, and leaps, and whirls, 
and rattles, and droues, while ever and anon blare 
out the trumpets of a Bacchantic rage for ruin 
and destruction. 

A great tragedy by this poet, called "The 
Founding of Prague," is also veiy remarkable. 
There are scenes in it where we are inspired by 
the most mysterious thrills or chills of primevally 
ancient legends. In it rustle the dark Bohemian 
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guests, there too wander the grim Skvutiiaa goJo, 
heathen nightingales trill as of yore, but the soft 
Aurora of Christianity ia beginning to ahine on 
the BninmitB of the treeä Brentano has also 
written some good stories, such, for instance, as 
" The History of Brave Caspar and Pretty Annie "' 
{Die GeschicJUc tvm bravai Kasperl und dan 
schönen Annai). While fair Annie was still u 
child, and went with her grandmother to the 
public executioner's, to there purchase, as common 
people in Germany are accustomed to do, certain 
remedies,^ something suddenly rattled in the great 
cabinet by which Annie stood, and the child 

' It u mentianed by many wiitsrg, but oBpecinily by Micfaekt 
{Ln &ireiere, vol, i., Intro.), tliat during the Middle Age« thi; 
oxecntioutr was generally the moet akiirul surgeon in every 
comtnunity, the study of practical anatomy being forbidden 
tu all (even to professional aurgeons). save him. " And hi^ 
experimenta were sacrilegious." Heiiee he became s kind u[ 
physician geaerallj'. When Paracelsus at Bule in 1527 buraud 
the booka of his predecessors, he declared that all he knev nF 
medicine and surgery lie had learned from witchai and execu 
tionera. As regards this story of Caspar and Annie, Heine 
seems to have been haunted all his life, very strangely, by the 
mjntery of the headsman's sword ; nor have I myself quite 
escaped it, as the reader may see in my "Gypsy Sorcery." lu 
Ihs remarkable series of laws against superstitions and sorceries 
piiblisliedby the Ffalzgraf Maiimilian in iSii (vide Bayaitche 
Sagen, von Friedrich Panzer, 1848), there is one which decrees 
punishment to any person who, believing that an executioner's 
sword which has iakeo life is of special virtue and effect (in 
C(imbat). shull obtain ur buy such a sword tar such a puryoae. — 
Trnii£alor. 
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cried in trigbt, **A moose! a moase!'' Bak the 
executioner wms still more firigiitened« «ni aatd, 
^^ Dear woman^ in this cabinet hangs my heads- 
man's sirord. and it alwavs moves of itself when 
anj one comes near whom it is destined to de- 
capitate. Mv sword thirsts fot the blood of this 
child. Let me just scratch her a little with it 
on the neck. Then it will be satisfied with a 
drop of blood, and have no farther longing.'' Bnt 
the grandmother wonld not listen to this adrice, 
and had at last to deeply regret her incredulity 
when fair Annie was really beheaded with the 
same sword. 

Clemens Brentano is now perhaps fifty years 
of age,^ and he lives a hermit life in Frankfort, as 
corresponding member of the Catholic Propaganda. 
His name has almost passed away of later years, 
and he is only mentioned now and then when 
people speak of the popular songs which he 
published with his fiiend Achim yon Arnim. For 
he compiled with the latter, under the title otDes 
Knaben JTt^TirferAorTi (" The Wondrous Horn of the 
Boy "), a collection of songs which were gathered 
partly from the people, partly from old broad- 
sides and rare works. I cannot praise this work 
enough ; it contains the fairest flowers of German 



' French version, " M. Cldment Brentano pent avoir aujourd*- 
hui cinqiiante sept ans." 



_ nngii 
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spirit and feeling, and he who wontd know the 
people from their beat side should know these 
songs. As I write, the book liea before me, and 
it seems aa if I araelt the perfume of German 
lime-trees.' The lime-tree plays a leading part 
in these songs. Lovers woo of evenings in ita 
shade; it is their favourite tree, probably becanse 
the lime-tree leaf is in the form of a heart. This 
remark was made to me by a German poet whom 
I prefer to all others — namely, myself.^ On the 
title-page of that book is a boy blowing a horn, 
and when a poet in another land looks at that 
picture, he thinks he heai'S the notes best known 
to him, and then be may feel home -sickness, as 
happened to the Swiss landslcnecM (or mercenary 
soldier), who, when standing sentinel on the bas- 
tion at Strasbnrg, bearing the call to the cows 
afar, threw away his pike and swam over the 
Rhine, but was soon after arrested and shot as a 



' Linden. It iH known bj the name of "lime" in New Eng- 
land, and oF " linden " in Pennsylvania. 

^ Heine's memorj here deceived hfm. It wiia probably a 
vei7 much older poet who gave him the Bimile. " The linden 
Ifaf," reninrita Friedrich {SywMih der Natur, p. 245), "on ao- 
cuunt ol ita being shaped like a, heart, was a symbol. The 
graateat of our old poets, such as Walter von der Vugelweide, 
Gudfrey of Straaburg, and the Minnexinger, often speak of the 
linden nnd its leaf." Fiirtunately for Heine, thia poet whom 
he preferred to alt uthers had aome images which were mure 

igin a! . — ?'ranslatoi; 
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deserter. On which subject there is a touching 
song in " The Boy's Wonder-Horn : " — 

" In Strasburg on the fort 

My trouble all begun. 
I heard an Alpine horn blow far away ; 
I tried to swim back to my home that day ; 

It was not done. 

At one o'clock that night 

They caught and held me tight, 
And took me to the captain, as ye see. 
Ah, God ! they caught me s\vimining in the stream ; 

Airs up with me ! 

To-morrow morn at ten 

Before the regiment I have to go ; 

No pardon can I gain, 

That hope is all in vain, 
That I well know. 

Ye brothers of my corps, 

After to-day you'll see me never m^»re. 

Upon the shepherd all the blame should fall ; 

It wad the Alpine liom which did it all ; 
That I deplore ! " 

What a beautiful poem ! There is a deep charm 
in these popular songs. Artistic poets try to imi- 
tate these productions of Nature just as men 
make artificial mineral waters. But when they 
are chemically analysed the main thing is want- 
ing ; that is, the non-analy sable sympathetic power 
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of Nature.^ In these songs we feel the heart-beat 
of the German people. Here all its sad gaiety, 
all its foolish reason reveals itself. Here German 
anger drums, German mockery fifes, German love 
kisses. German wine and German tears drop in 
pearls, and the last are often better than the first, 
for there are therein both iron and salt. What 
naivete in the truth ! what honesty in the un- 
truth ! What an honest soul is " the poor black- 
necked rough," although he practises highway 
robbery ! Listen to the phlegmatic touching tale 
as he himself tells it — 



" I came unto a landlady ; 
They asked me who was I ? 
I'm a poor black-neck ruffian, 
I eat when I am hungry, 
And I diink when I am drv. 

They took me in the dining-liall ; 
They gave me wine to drink : 
I let my eyes stray round the room, 
And let the wine glass sink. 

They sat me at the table, 
Like a gentleman so high ; 
But when it came to pay the bill, 
The devil a coin had I. 



^ Perhaps the truth is that they have nut run through the 
soil, nor been kept long enough. — Translator. 
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And when I asked them for a bed, 
They put me in the hay ; 
So I, poor black-neck ruffian, 
For my joke must dearly pay. 

And when I nestled in the hay. 
Oh, then I felt forlorn. 
For I was pricked with thistles dry, 
And stuck with many a thorn. 

And in the morning when I rose, 
The roofs were white with frost ; 
Then I, poor black-neck ruffian, 
Must laugh at mine own cost. 

I took my sword well in my hand, 
I bound it to my side ; 
Poor devil, I must go a-foot 
For lack of a horse to ride. 

And rising up, I ranged about 
The roads as it might be ; 
I met a wealthy merchant's son. 
And he left his purse with me." 

This arme Schwartenhals, or black-neck ruffian, 
is the most German character whom I know. 
What repose, what conscious power prevails in 
this poem ! But you shall also learn to know our 
Gretel. She is a straightforward maiden, and I 
love her dearly. Hans said to her — 

" * Gird up your garments, Margaret, 
And come with me away. 
For all the corn is garnered 
And the wine is stowed away.' " 
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She answers, pleased — 



" * Hänslein, dear Hansleiu I 
V\l be true mate of thine ; 
The week-days in the meadows, 
And on Sunday by the wine.* 

He led her through the byways 
All by her snow-white hand, 
He took her on the highways 
To a tavern far inland. 

* Landlady, hey, good landlady, 
Bring out your wine, I say ! 

Because the clothes this Margaret wears 
Must all be drunk to-day.* 

Then Margaret fell to weeping, 
And so her grief began ; 
Adown her cheeks in sorrow 
The light-bright teardrops ran. 

^ Hänslein, dear Hänslein ! 
Such language did not come 
From thee when thou didst take me 
From my dear father's home.' 

He took her by the fingers, 
His hand in hers was bound ; 
He led her by the byways 
Till they a garden found. . . . 

* Margaret, dear Margaret ! 
What is it grieves thee most ? 
And is it for thy cheerfulness, 
Or honour which is lost ? ' 
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* I Weep not for my cheerfulness, 

Or honour which is lost ; 

I'm sorry for my garments, 

And to think how much they cost.' " 

That is not the Margaret of Goethe, and her re- 
pentance would not be a subject for Ary Scheffer. 
There is no German moonlight in it. There is as 
little sentimentality in this song as when a young 
fellow begs his sweetheart by night to let him in, 
and she sends him away with the words — 

" Kide thou along the highway, 

Ride to yon heath alone. 
Ride back as thou cam'st hither ; 

There is a good broad stone ; 
On it thou thy head may'st lay, 
And no feathers take away ! " 

But moonlight full and fair pouring through 
all the soul shines in this song — 

" Were I a little bird 

With two small wings, my dear, 
I'd fly to thee ; 
But that can't be, 
And so I must stay here. 

But though afar from thee. 
In sleep I'm still by thee. 

Talking with thee, mine own ; 
But when I'm wide awake. 

Then I'm alone. 
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Evtry hour for lliy ankv 
In the night I annke, 

From sleep I sturt, 
Thiiiktji^ uf tliH UiouEand times 

Thou gav'st nie thy litart." 

Bnt iPany one, charmed, asks who composed 
Buch songs, he is answered with such concluilmg 
lines as these — 

" Who was it made you this pretty aongl 
Over the water thcee geese cnmiJ alonfc', 
And brought it— two grey nnit one ivliite." 

It ia generally wandering folk, vagabonds, sol- 
diers, travelling students, or trade- apprentices 
who make such a song, but specially the latter, 
or the Ho-called Ilnnihrerlcshursclicn. I very often 
in my foot-excursions kept company with them, 
and observed how they now and then, inspired 
by some out-of-the-way incident, improvised a bit 
of ballad, or whistled it in the open air Birds on 
the branches listened to the lay, and when auother 
boy with staff and scrip came trudging by, they 
chirped the song to him, and what was wanting 
to the words he made, and so the song and melody 
were done. Words fall in this way as it were from 
heaven on the lips of such youths, and they have 
only to ntter them, and they are more poetical 
than all the refined phrases wiiich we mine oat 
of the depths of our hearts. The character of these 
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German HandwevTcsbwrscken lives and thrives in 
and through such popular ballads. They are an 
odd race, who, without a soua in their pockets, 
wander all over Germany, harmless, merry, and 
free. I generally found three of them in 
company.^ Of these three, one was always the 
talker ; he talked with droll whims of every casual 
subject, of every bird which flew in the air, of 
every commercial traveller who rode by, and when 
they came into some wretched place with poor 
hntfl and beggarly people, he observed ironically, 
" God made the world in six days, but this was a 
bit of after-work." ^ The second of the trio only 
broke in occasionally with some angry remark; 
he could not converse without cursing; he swore 
at every boss with whom he bad worked, and his 
endless refrain was his regret that before leaving 



' Trcsfaeiunt enUtffimn. That which Heine hi 
apeciiilly set forth iu a farce entitled Lunipacivajabundvt, of 
the Jolly Clover-Leaf, the latter word [trifdium) being applied to 
a cotnpan; ol threu HaridTctTfabuTtchen. As regards the one 
of three pilgrims or apprentiees who always does the talking, 
ttera la a proverb, "Wo Diey aind, muaa oiaec allweg der 
Narr aejn " — " Where there are three, oue is always the fuol." 
— Trannlalor. 

= So it is said in America, that on Saturday night, when God 
had made the world, minie saml still stuck to his handB. He 
brushed it off, threw it down, and lo ! it became the State of 
New Jersey I In the French vcrsioo, " Lc Irnn Dien a fait ie 
monde en aix juurs ; maia 11 y para!t, car il reste eii 
Ji faire.-' 
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Holberstadt he had not slapped bhe face of the 
mistress who gave him every day ooly cabbage 
and watery turnips to eat. But at the word 
" Halberstadt," the third, who was the youngest, 
sighed from his very heart. He was on his first 
journey, and thought of the black-brown eyes of 
a sweetheart, hung his head, and never a wonl 



Des Knaben WuTiderJwm is by far too remark- 
able a monument of onr literature, and has exer- 
cised by far too great an influence on the lyrical 
poets of the Romantic school, and especially on 

r admirable Uhland, to be passed unnoticed. 
This book and the Nibelungenlied played a lead- 
ing part at that time, of which latter there must 
be a special mention. For a long time, indeed, 
we spoke of nothing but the Nibelungenlied, and 
classical philologists were not a little vexed when 
one compared this epic with the Iliad, or when 

1 1 truat that it is not out of place to lUuntiuu tliat I recently, 
ii^r Florence, aocompanied during a, long walk three yoiin); 
lerniHiDa of this humble claaB. OnH did :l]I the talking and, 
Ti einem fort, without cesaatiun couiuiented on what he saw, 
ir repeated ballads one after the other, and the second argued, 
while the thini waa silunt. Daring a long illneES in the eaitie 
»ty, our German head-waiter come in at times to converse with 
I questioned bim on this subject, and he narrated uiuuh 
which was eery curious, as, fur inatauce, how lie and anothi^r 
^r, after saving up a little money, hod made very long 
pedestrian journuya in Eastern Surope, aud iutu Turkey, gof- 
fering much, in order to aee the world. — Tranalalor. 
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people debated aa to which of these poems pre- 
cedence was doe. And the public, when qaes- 
tioned on it, looked like a child of whom one 
should ask, " Would you rather have a horse 
or a hard-bake ? " But in any case, this Nibe- 
lungenlied is of great, tremendous strength. A 
Frenchman can hardly form an idea of it, or 
even of the language in which it is composed. 
It Is a language of stone, and its verses are blocks 
in rhyme. Here and there, between the clefbs, 
red flowers stream forth like drops of blood, or 
long ivies trail like green floods of tears. And 
you — nice little people that you are '^-can hardly 
form a conception of the giant-iike passions which 
inspire this poem ! Imagine a clear summer 
night, the stars bright as silver, yet large as 
suns, come forth in the blue heaven, and that 
all the Gothic cathedrals in Europe are met in 
rendezvous on a. vast plain. First comes calmly 
advancing the Strasburg Minster, the Dom of 
Cologne, the Campanile of Florence, the grand 
Church of Rouen, and that these gallantly wooed 
the fair Notre Dame de Paris. It is true that 
their gait is a little unsteady, that some of them 
act very clumsily, and that one is tempted to 



' French rernan, " bonnes gens civilinäa et polu 
»." German, " ihr kleinen artij^n Leabchen." 
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laugh at their amorous awkward staggering.' But 
this laughter soon ends when we see them in fury 
striving to strangle one another j how Notre Dame 
in despair throws her two arms of stone up to 
heaven, and then suddenly seizing a sword, de- 
capitates the grandest cathedrol. But no; you 
could even then form no idea of the leading 
figures of the Nibelungenlied; no tower is so 
high, and no stone so hard, as the grim Hagen 
and the vindictive Chriemhilde. 

But who composed this poem ! We know as 
little aa we do the names of the authors of the 
popular songs. It is indeed strange that we so 
seldom know the originator of the most admirable 
books, poems, architectural works, and similar 
monuments of art Who was the builder of the 
Cathedral of Cologne ? Who painted the altar- 
piece on which the beautiful Mother of God and the 
Holy Three Kings are so delightfully depicted ? 
Who composed the Book of Job, which has been 
a consolation to so many suffering generations of 
humanity ? Man soon forgets the names of his 
benefactors ; those of the noble and the good who 
have toiled for the benefit of their fellow-beings 
are seldom in the months of the people, whose 

' Hera Heine falls into liia very common failing o£ very 
needlessly repesting one idea or simile three timaa within the 
limit« of a single sentence. The French version briefly gives 
the coneluaion aa " leur transports «raoureux." 
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blunt coarse memories retain only the names of 
their oppressors and cruel heroes of wars. The 
tree of knowledge forgets the silent gardener 
who protected it from cold, watered it in sultry 
drought, and freed it from noxious creatures, but 
it faithfully preserves the names which have been 
unmercifully cut into its bark with sharp steel, 
and hands them over — always growing larger — 
to succeeding generations. 



CHAI'TElt II. 



OwiJu to tiieir joint publication of the " Woüder- 
hom," the names of Brentano aud Von Aruini are 
uaoally associated ; and having mentioned the one, 
I cannot omit the other, all the more because be 
is mach more deserving our attention. Ludwig 
Achim von Arnim is a great poet, and was one 
of the most original minds of the llomantic 
school The lovers of the fantastic will relish 
his works far more than those of any other 
German writer. Herein he far outdoes Hofi'mann 
and Novalia. He lived more deeply into Nature 
than the latter, and could conjure up far more 
ghastly and grotesque images than those of the 
tbrmer ; indeed, when I look at Hoffmann it seems 
to me as if Von Arnim had created him. Von 
Arnim has remained utterly unknown to the mul- 
titude, having a name only among literary men, who 
have, however, while fully recognising hia merits, 
never spoken of them openly ; indeed, there were 
some who spoke contemptuously of him, and 
these were the very ones who imitated his method. 
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One would apply to them that which iStevens 
wrote of Voltaire when the latter spuke con- 
temptuously of Shakespeare after plundering 
"Othello" for his "Oroaman." "Much men are 
like thieves, who, after plundering a house, set 
tire to it." Why did Tieck never apeak befit- 
ingly of Arnim, he who said so much that was 
clever over such piles of second-hand trash ? And 
the Schlegels also ignored him. It was not 
till after his death that he obtained a kind of 
obituary notice from a member of the school. 

I believe that Von Arnim could not become 
famous because he was by far too Protestant for 
his friends of the Catholic party, while the 
Protestants, on the other hand, regarded him as a 
crypto- Catholic. But why did the public ignore 
him — the public who could find his romances and 
novels in every circolating library '.^ Even Hoff- 
mann was hardly ever mentioned in our literary 
and aesthetic journals ; the higher criticism main- 
tained an aristocratic reserve as to his works. 



' Heine'» vindication of Von Arnim, like all his Iftudalioni-, 
in aduurnble in every respect, bob to give it point he is guilty of 
as great eiag(;erDitiun as regards Üäa author's bäag Dsgleatod 
and nnpoiiular. If hia works were in every circulating library, 
they must have been in demand by other than "liteniry men." 
There is also n quite uncoasoious exaggeratian of the gunius of 
Von Arnim, and ni the thrilling terror and myitery of his 
romauccB. At the prestut day thty read like " Der Freysohutz 
by daylight."— rraiMinfor. 
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and yet everybody read him. But why did the 
German people neglect an anthor whose ima^na- 
tion grasped all things, whose feelings were of 
infinite depth, and whose gift of description was un- 
rivalled ? Because one thing was wanting to him, 
which the people always seek in books, and that 
waa life. They require that the author shall feel 
their daily sorrows, and whether he brings from 
his heart pleasure or pain, they ask for sensation ; 
and Arnim could not satisfy thia want. He was 
not a poet of life, but of death. In all which he 
writes there is only a movement as of shadows ; 
the figures crowd and rush hurriedly ; they move 
their lips as if speaking, but the words are only 
seen, not heard. These forms leap and creep, 
tnaale and wrestle, stand on their heads, approach 
us mysteriously and whisper in our ears, " We are 
dead ! " Such a play wonld be too terrible were it 
not for the peculiar grace of Von Arnim, which 
spreads over his poetic compositions like the smile 
of a child — and yet even this is a dead child. 
Arnim can depict love, and sometimes sensuality, 
but even there we cannot feel with him ; we see 
beautiful bodies, heaving breasts, well-turned 
limbs, but all surrounded by a cold damp shroud. 
And Arnim is often witty, and we must laugb, but 
it is as if Death were tickling us with his scythe. 
Yet he is generally serious — as a dead German. 
A living one is a sufficiently solemn character — 
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fancy a dead < 



But a Frenchnnan can form 



, of how solemn we are when life has 
departed ; for then our faces are immeascrably 
longer, and the worms which feed on ns become 
melancholy at the sight. The French think it 
strange that Hoffmann can be so appallingly 
Berioua, but it is a mere jest compared to the 
awful gravity of Arnim. When Hoffmann evokes 
his dead, and they rise from their graves and 
dance roundhim, he himself trembles with delight, 
and dances with thera in the midst, and makes 
the maddest monkey-grimaces. But when Arnim 
summons his spectres, it is as if a general had a 
review, and he sits calmly on his high spectral 
horse and makes the terrible host pass before 
him, and they glance at him with awe, and seem 
to fear him. And yet he always node to them 
in a friendly manner.^ 

Lndwig Achim von Arnim was born in 1784 in 
the Mark Brandenburg, and died in the winter 



' In Philadelphia it ia a commou paying, " äoli-nm as a dead 
Datchman;" Dutch being there the popular translation of 
Vevlach.—Travtlalor. 

' Thia »eema to have been iuggeated by the well-known poem 
of Zedliti which deecribea how the spectre of Napolean rises 
ftnd holda a "Miilnight Review." It begins with the worda — 
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of 1S30.' He wrote dramas, romancoB, aud novels. 
His dramas are inspired with a deep sentiment of 
poetry, especially one entitled Der Auerhnhn (or 
"The Monntain Cock," pheasant). Its fii'at chapter 
would not be unworthy the greatest puet. }Iow 
true to the very life is the most melancholy etmui 
therein depicted ! One of the three natural sons 
of the late Landgrave sits alone in the great deso- 
late castle-hall, and talks yearningly to himself, 
and complains that his legs are growing longer 
and longer under the table, and that the morning 
air blows so cold between his teeth. His brother, 
the good Franz, comes slowly loitering in, dressed 
in the clothes of his late father, which hang a 
world too wide about him, and sorrowfully recalls 
how at this hour be used to help his father draw 
them on, and how the latter often threw hiin a 
crust, which his old teeth could no longer bite, 
and now and then in his ill-humour gave him a 
kick. This last recollection moves good Franz to 
tears, and he grieves becanse his father is dead 
and can kick him no more. 

Arnim's romances are called the Kron wackier 
(■■ The Guardians of the Crown ") and Dolores. The 
scene of the former ia laid in the upper storey of 
the watch-tower of Waiblingen, or in the little 

' Araini tvus txim January 26, 17S1, in Berlin, aud died 
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house-room of the watcliman and of Ins notable 
fat wife, who is, however, not bo fat as people in 
the town report. For it is mere scandal when 
they say that she f^rew so fat in the tower- 
chamber that she could no longer descend the 
narrow flight of stairs, and after the death of her 
first hnsband was obliged to wed the new watch- 
raan (on that account). The poor woman grieves 
sadly at such tittle-tattle, the truth being that she 
could not quit the tower because she suffered from 
vertigo. 

The second romance of Von Arnim, " The Coun- 
tess Dolores," has also an admirable beginning. 
In it the author depicts the poetry of poverty 
and that of nobility, which he, who often lived in 
dire distress, very often chose for a subject. And 
what a master Arnim is in describing destruction 
and decay ! It seems to me as if I had before my 
very eyes the desolate castle of the young Coun- 
tess Dolores, which seems all the more desolate 
because the old Count built it in a gay Italian 
style, but never finished it. Now it is a modem 
ruin, and all is run to waste in the garden of the 
castle ; the walks of trimmed box-trees have 
become ragged and wild, the trees grow into the 
way of one another, the laurels and oleanders 
wind and twist aadly on the ground, great beauti- 
ful flowering plants are clogged and twined with 
weeds, statues of the gods are fallen from their 
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pedestals, ami two pert b^gar-boys crouch by 
a poor Venus who lies in tbe high grass, and whip 
her marble derrierc with nettles.' When the old 
Count, after a long absence, returns to the castle, 
the conduct of all his household, especially of his 
wife, strikes him as very aingalar. Such strange 
things take place at table, the reason being that 
the Countess had long before died of grief, as had 
all the others. The Count himself begins at last 
to realise that he is surrounded by spectres, and, 
without any indication that be has observed it, 
quietly goes away. 

But to me the most delightful of Arnim's novels 
is his " Isabella of Egypt." In it is set forth the 
wandering life and ways of the gypsies, whom 
we in France call Bohemians, and also Egyptians 
Herein we see that strange legendary race, with 
its brown faces, fascinating fortune-telling eyes, 
and sorrowful secrets. Their gay, delusive jug- 
gling merriment hides a great mysterious pain. 
For according to the legend, which is charmingly 
told in these pages, the gypsies must wander 
about the world as a penauce for the inhospitable 
severity with which their ancestors once treated 
the Holy Virgin and Child, when she, during the 



' Tb^re ia a very obviiiuB imitation oC tbia xcene, including 
tbe VeniiH in the graas. in the " FlorentinB Niglits." Heine, 
however, did nut whip the Vtuiis, but kiased het, — Tranttator, 
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night into Egypt, once begged them lor a uight's 
lodging. For this, people treated tbem in turn 
with cruelty. For aa during the Middle Age 
they had aa yet no philosophers of the school of 
Schelling, poetry then undertook the defence of 
the most despicable and cruel laws ; ^ and these 
laws were more barbaric aa regards the gypsies 
than any other people." In many countries every 
gypsy suspected of theft could be hung without 
trial or sentence. So was their chief Michael, 
called Duke of Egypt, executed, though innocent, 
and it is with this sad incident that the novel of 
Von Arnim begins. By night the gypsies take 
their dead Duke down from the gallows, place the 
scarlet princely mantle on his shoulders, set the 
silver crown on his head, and throw him into the 



' ThJB is BtrnDgely rendered in the Frencli versian aa followB : 
"Daiu 1b niuyen age, on n'avait pas encure une pbilosophie 
cutholique, St il fallalt bien employer la podaie pour juatlfier lea 
loia les plus indigneB et lee plitu cruellee." 

- A very great error indeed. The gypsie« were often hung 
(ir ehut oat of hand, or proscribed, tks were nil kinila of ccimiiiBla 
in tliat rade >ge, but they were nut inrarialAy iati\xceA to death 
or burnt alive, aa wer« innnmerable heretics and witches. Fur 
infurmation the reader may cunanlt pnpera tiy D. MacRitobie 
nnd other« in the Gypfy Lore JourivO, and wotks by Grellman, 
WiUoD, F. Groome, Liebich, and many more, to »hieb these 
will direct him. For the nitohea, the trurka of Walter Scott, 
Michelet, and Hoist will mere than auffice, Aa regards the 
heretics, this is simply the whi>le hiatory of the Catholic Church 
in Ita relations to all its weaker eaemiea, aava e or civilised. — 
TnrMlaUir. 
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Sclielde, beiug fully uuiiviiicej that the compas- 
sionate stream will bear him back to home, or to 
their beloved Ef^ypt. The poor gypsy princesa, 
laabella, knows nothing of all this sad event ; she 
dwells alone in a ruined house on the Scheide, 
Hearing the water rustle strangely, she looks, and 
sees her dead white father rise in his red an*ay, 
while the moon casts its sorrowful light on the 
silver crown. The heart of the poor girl is well- 
nigh broken for indescribable grief; in vain she 
seeks to hold her dead father fast — he floats 
onward to Egypt, to his woudrons native land, 
where he is awaited, and where he will be worthily 
buried in one of the pyramids, ^'e^y touching 
is the supper to the dead with which the poor 
maiden honours her father. She lays her white 
veil on a atone in the üeld and places on it Ibod 
and drink, which she solemnly enjoys. 

Everything is deeply moving which Arnim 
tells ns of the gypsies, whom he also describes 
with compassionate sympathy in other works, as, 
for Instance, in " The Wonderhom," where he 
declares that we owe to them so much which 
is beneScent and healing — that is, most of our 
medicines.' We rejected and persecuted them 
ungratefully. With all their love, they could 



' This 19 mure than duiibtfal. But Micheli 
prove tliat during tlie AtiitUlc Age the 



IB take» paini 
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never attain among ua to a Home. He compares 
them in this respect to the elves or dwarfs, who 
brought to the feasts of their greater and more 
powerful enemies everything which the latter 
required, but who, having once in their need 
taken a few peas from a field, were cruelly beaten 
and driven from the country. And it was a sad 
sight to see how the poor little things trotted 
by night over the bridge like a herd of sheep, 
every one laying down a small coin as he did so 
until a barrel was filled,' 

A translation of " Isabella of Egypt " would not 
only give the French an idea of Von Amim's 
writings, but also show that all the fearful, un- 
canny, horrible, and ghostly tales with which they 
have of late industriously tormented themselves 
are, as compared to the horrors of Von Arnim, 
onlj- the rosy morning dreams of an opera-dancer. 
In all the fearful tales of France there is not, put 



women were b; far the most learned claas in an empiric or 
praatical knowledge of medicinex, and Bome of tbis wbh ud- 
doulitadly derived from the gypsies. — IVitiu/oUir. 

' A legend pmbabl; camueniorating, according to David 
MaoRitchie (vide " The Teatimony of Tradition "), the exodus of 
some eurljr dwarf race, t have nfttn seen in New England a 
piece of ground known as the " Laet BrealLfiist Field." When 
the last reuinanta of an Indian race were obliged to depart 
from the land of their fathers and g'l we»t, they assembled and 
ate their last home-meal in that field. This field la uear Rye 
Beach. — 7'miis?aior. 
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together, so much that is myaterioasly horrible 
as in the coach which our writer sends from 
Brussels, and in which the following persons sit : — 

1. An ok! gypsy woman, who is also a witch. 
She seems as beautiful as the Seven Sins, and 
flourishes abont in the most brilliant gilt and 
silken array. 

2. A dead Büren haut er,' who, to earn a lew 
ducats, has risen from his grave and engaged him- 
self aa a servant for seven years. He is a bulky 
corpse, clad in an overcoat of white bear-skin — 
whence his name — notwithstanding which, he is 
always shivering. 

3. Ä Golem, that is, a figure of clay formed 
like a beautiful woman, and who acts as such. 
On her forehead, hidden by her black locks, is 
inscribed in Hebrew letters the word Truth, and 
should this be wiped away, all the figure will fall 
lifeless like mere earth. 

4. The Field- Marshal Cornelius Nepos, who is 
by no means any relation to the celebrated his- 
torian of that name, and who cannot even boaet 
descent froui a simple citizen, since he is by birtb 
a root, an Alraun, which the French call man- 
ilragore., a mandrake. This grows under a gallows- 

' An idler, au iiDCiEat wurd, frum a proverb, Aafdcr Barm- 
lumt Icigen, to lio on the bear-skiu, as did the sa.vage Germuu ; 
here perhaps suggested by a grenadier, fruin BärenmUizc, a 
bfir-skin hat, French vsrflion, Monsieur /"e.i« d'Ourt. 
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tree from the droppings of a banged man. It 
uttered a borrible cry when Isabella at midnight 
tore it from the graund. It looked like a dwarf, 
bat had neither eyes, mouth, nor eara. The dear 
maid stuck two bhick juniper berries in its face, 
with a red haw, which made eyes and mouth. 
Then she put a little millet on the head, which 
sprouted like hair, but roughly. She cradled the 
monster in her white arms when it wailed like a 
child; kissed his hawthorn-berry mouth quite 
askew — yes, almost kissed his juniper eyes out of 
hia head for love; and the nasty dwarf was bo 
spoiled by such petting that he must needs at 
last be a field-marshal and put on the nniforni, 
and so acquired the title of one.^ 

There are four fine charactei-s fur you ! Rake 
out the Morgue, the graveyard, the Cour des 
Miracles, and all the pest-houses of the Middle 
Age, yon will find no such company as that which 
travelled in a single coach from Kröche to Brussels. 
Ye French must at last see that the horrible is 
not yonr forte, and that France is not a fib soil 

' French veraion, "Elle baiBsit si fait ee« Idvres de rose, 
qu'iille lui fit preeque surtir de la Wte sea yeui do grains d'ocge, 
et le gala tellement qil'il voiUiit ii toute farce dtre feld-mareohal. 
11 fallut le ciiuvrir de ce brillant uniforme, liii canf^rei' ce noble 
litre; et c'itait Lord Wellington eo ininiatnra." The fullest 
details as ta tbe urigin and imitatlnns of theie Alraun or man- 
drakes are given iu the Anlkropodtmas Plutouimsof J. FcKtuiius, 
1666-67. 
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for such s^jectres. Wten ye invoke ßpirits we 
must laugh. Yeg, we Uermaus, who remain serious 
and sober at your most brilliant witticisms, mnst 
roar with laughter at your ghost-storiea. For 
your ghosts are all French, and as for French 
fipectrea, why, it is a contradiction in terms. 
For in the word " ghost " there is everything 
thatis grim, lonely, growling, German, and taciturn, 
and in "French" all that is social, pleasant, 
French, and gossippy. How could a Frenchman 
be a phantom, or how can there be spectres in 
Paris '? In Paris, in the foi/cr of European society ! 
Between twelve and one, the hour allotted to 
spectres,^ the liveliest life rattles in the streets of 
Paris; just then the most roaring finale of the 
opera resounds, the merriest groups stream from 
the YarietiJB and the Gymnase ; all is crowding 
and capering, laughing and c hading on the 
Boulevards, and we go to soirtSes. How miserably 
must a poor spooking or haunting ghost feel in 
such gay and festive life ! And how could a 
Frenchman, even if he were dead, keep serious 
countenance enough to haunt where the merriest 
multitude sweeps round on every side ? I myself 
— German as I am — were I dead, and had to 



' Frentib vernon, " Qai eit de tonte i!teniitd le temps ustgne 
t BpBCtreB, la vie la plua «nimäe as repnnd BOCon dani lee 
•s de Paris/' 
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hanot or xjiook in Paris by night, could certainly 
never maintain my spectral dignity if there should 
auddealy run against nie at any street i 
one of those goddesses of frivolity and recklessness 
who know so weil how to laugh charmingly at 
one on such occasion.* If there really were ghosts 
in Paria, I am convinced that the French, sociable 
as they are, would at once associate as such and 
have spectral r^iniio?is, set up a ghostly ca/f', 
publish a Deadman'a Daily and a Revue de Paris 
Morte, and have soirees des moj'ls, on I'on /era 
tie la vntisiqHe — mortal soirees where there would 
be music and a little dancing. I am snre that 
ghosts would amuse themselves better in Paris 
than do the living with us. As for me, did I 
know that one could live thus after death in Paris 
as ghost, I would no longer fear death. I should 
simply take the proper measures to be buried at 
Pere la Chaise, so that I could haunt in Paris be- 
tween twelve and one. What a happy hour ! Yon, 
my German fellow-countrymen, when yon come 
to Paris and meet me by night aa a ghost, be not 
afraid, for I shall not spooh it in the awfully un- 
happy German fashion — no, I shall be spectreing 
for my own amnsement. 

And aa I have read in all ghost-stories the 



t is oinitted J 
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ghosts of men haunt the spots wUere they havo 
left buried treasures, I will, out of careful fore- 
sight, bury a few sous somewhere on the Boule- 
vards. Hitherto I have liilled money in I'aris, 
but never buried any.' 

Oh ye poor French authors! ye shall at last 
understand that your tales of terror and ghost 
stories are all unfit for a country where there are 
either no ghosts, or where they are as socially 
cheerful aa we would be ourselves, or have theni 
be. Te seem to me like children who hold masks 
before their faces to frighten one another.* They 
are terribly stein masks, but merry children's 
glances shoot through the eye-holes. We Ger- 
manSj on the contrary, often wear the most 
winsome, youthful masts; but from the eyelets 
gleams grim and grey death. You are a dainty, 
amiable, reasonable, and lively race; and the 
sphere of your art embraces only the beautiful, 
the noble, and human. Your earlier writers 
saw this, and you the later will soon come lo 
the same conviction. Let alone the ghaslly and 
ghostly. Leave to us Germans all the horrors 
of madness, of fevered dreams, and of the world 



' Thin pa^enge u nleo omitted in tlie Freocli. 

' Probably in reftrenoa to a beautiful inotiva often rrpeatej 
Id Rümsii Eculpture, ThcCB ia an ori^al bai-relitf of this 
Bubjtcb in the Muada Fol at Geneva. Bnlwer baa a poem ia 
"TlioLast, DajB uf I'unipeii " suggejtod bj- il—Trimlalor. 

VOL. II. 
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of sLadowa. Germany is a far better country 
for old witclies, Golems of both sexes, and 
specially for field- marshals, like little Cornelius 
Nepos. On tbe other side of the Ilhine such 
spectres may flourish, but never in France- 
While I was travelling hither, my ghosts accom- 
pauied me to the French frontier. There they 
bade me Badly adieu, for the sight of the tri- 
colonred flag scares away ghosts of every kind. 

Oh, I would gladly stand on the spire of 
Strasburg with a tri-coloured flag in my hand 
so long that it would reach to Frankfort ; and I 
believe that when I should wave that consecrated 
flag over my dear fatherland, and utter the proper 
words of invocation, the old witches would fly 
away on their broomsticks, the cold Bärenhäuter 
creep again into their graves, the Golem fall into 
mere clay, iield-marshal Cornelius Nepos return 
to the place whence he came, and the whole 
a]iectral delusion be at end.' 

' This chapter is beaatifully mid briUlantl; wrlttei), nnd much 
knnwledga muy be gaiced from it. But, judged b; Heine's 
own commeDta on Viutor Hagn, those remäfka as to tbe reUtive 
capacity far horron in France and Germanf are really baaeleBB. 
Isabella ol Egypt and the Btories of Hoffmann seem to lu of 
the present day siuiply like children's fairy talea, and a mere 
ndtaafagt uf mediKval triflas ; tor nime ol Von Arnim'» man- 
drukes or Golems were original with bim. But Viator Hugo 
was the leading genius, and bead uf tnodern French liCeratare, 
and the founder of a great sehuol ; and compared to the half- 
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human, half- unnatural horrors and sensations of Noire Dame de 
Pari», and "Hans of Iceland," all of the characters in German 
romantic literature are mere nursery bugbears, or phantoms on 
the stage. Heine has laid stress on the fact that Arnim and 
Hoffmann excelled in horrors, because they based them on 
nature ; and by this standard they are immeasurably distanced 
by Hugo and a great array of his followers, who have carried 
the unnatural — that is, nature distorted — to a degree of which 
Germany never had any conception ; yes, even into utter narti- 
ness. It would puzzle Heine to reconcile later French realiüm 
with nothing but what is ''beautiful, noble, and human.*' All 
tlie horrors of German literature put together are common- 
place and clean and decent compared to the works of Zola, 
which are ''strictly founded on nature." It should be here 
mentioned that with this chapter the first German, as well 
as the first French, edition of the Romantic school ended. 
— 2'ransIaUßr, 



CHAPTEE III. 



It 13 aa difficult a matter to write tlie history 
of Literature as Natural History. In both we 
occupy ourselves with the moat etriking pheno- 
inena. Bub as in a small glasa of water there is 
a whole world of marvellous beings which manifest 
the omnipotence of God aa much as do the largest 
animals, bo the soiailest Älmaoac of the Muses 
reveals a multitude of poetlings who are to the 
eyes of the calm investigator as interesting as the 
largest elephants of Uteratare. God is great ! 

Most literary historians really give us a his- 
tory like a wel l-arrnnged meuagerie, and show 
US in their separate cages epic mamma-liana, 
lyrical-ffirial bird-pcets, dramatic water-fowl of 
watery verse, prosaic amphibia who write land 
and sea novels comical odd-fish,' and so on. 



' HumorUtiache Mollwlcn. In English comio litcratura 
□yttera are knawn by this term ; and 1 hate seen ■ picture 
which I thiclc was drawn by Hood the elder, !□ which oystets 
with droll faces on their shells were entitled odd-fiah. I do not 
know whether in rtferring to lyclcal-ierial poets Heine bad in 
bU mind the lyre-hird, wbicb he himstlf not infrequently 
rese □) blee, — Tranuaior, 
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Others, on the contrary, treat such history practi- 
cally,' and begin with the primitive feelings of 
man, which developed themselves in varions agea, 
and finally assnmed artistic form; that is, they 
begin ab ovo, like the historian who opened the 
tale of the Trojfin War with the egg of Leda. 
Wherein they — like Him — act foolishly. For I am 
convinced that if the eggs of Leda had been made 
into an omelette, Hector and Achilles would have 
encountered one another all the same before the 
Skaic gate, and fought valiantly,* Great deeds, 
like great books, do not spring from such trifles 
— they are the result of necessity, they are con- 
nected with the course of the sun, moon, and stars, 
and originate perhaps in their influence on the 
earth. Deeds are the results of ideas ; but how 
does it come that at certain times certain ideas 
raake themselves so preponderant that they shape 
the whole life of human beings, their drivings and 
strivings, their thinking and writing, and in the 
strangest manner.* Perhaps it is time to write a 

' Pragmatitch. In the French version, do'jmatiqvfment. 

' Hoioe does nut here take the gcntrid view. The French 
Revolution woa inevitable ; but if Louia XVI., or RobeBpierre, 
or even Mirabenn, had died a jear before it begun, iti incidenta 
and detail! vonld have certainly been vei'j different. Which 
reminila one of the little American tay ivliu Eftid, after long 
rt&ectlun, "Mother, who would I hiive been, aupposin' you'j 
manied somebody elsel" 

' Thispassagei« far betterin the French version. " Certain es 
id^ s'emparent dea hommes si piiissament, i^u'elles clmngerit 
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literary astrology, and in ifc explain the appearance 
of certain ideas or of certain books wherein these 
reveal themselves, according to the constellationa 
of starry intellects.^ 

Or does the advent of certain ideas correspond 
to the mere temporary wants of men ? Do they 
seek out the ideas which seem to give authority 
to their desires ? In fact, men are alivays, accord- 
ing to their most secret impulses, true dodri- 
naires; they can always find a doctrine to justify 
what they detest or desire. On banyan or fast 
days, when pleasures are iiard to attain, they 
extol the doctrine of abstinence, and declare thab 
earthly grapes are sour; when times are betterj 
and it becomes easier to get ot the froits of the 
flesh, then a more joyous gospel comes to light, 
which preaches life with all its sweets and its full 
and perfect right to enjoyment. 

Are we getting to the end of the Christian 
Lent, and is a rosier age of joy dawning on ns ! 
And what form will the joyous doctrine receive 
from the future? 

leur vie entiira avec seb joies et ses peine^ et r^forment en 
mfnie tempe rexpressiun artisticjue Ac leur pensöe, le style." 
—Translatoi: 

' "Ans der Konatellfttion der Gtestirne m erklären." Gfstim 
means planet ; but there is getliiitf, from i^liVn, a, brow, forehea<i, 
or brains, which fuggests thought. The Srenoh veraion (oa 
UBuni) erades the difficulty by aimply traualating it, "d'aprii 
lea conatellaliona des eto\\tia."—Tramlalor. 
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Tlie foreshadowing or predicting pictures of a 
race are in the hearts of its literary men, and a 
critic who dissects a new poet with a sufficiently 
sharp knife can easily prophesy therefrom how 
Germany will bebaye — as from the entrails of an 
animal Eacri&ced. And I, as literary Chalchas, 
■would from my very heart with this intention 
gladly sacrifice some of our young poets, were I 
not afraid of seeing in their bowels things un- 
utterable. For one cannot investigate our mora 
recent German literature without marching into 
the deepest dominion of politics. lo I'rance, 
where the bellotristic authors endeavour to keep 
clear rather more than they should from the 
political movements of the time, one may judge 
of the leaux esprits of the day without a word as 
to the day itself. But on the other side of the 
Rhine such writers throw themselves headlong 
into the questions of the timej from which they 
were bo long escluded. You Frenchmen have 
been on your legs for fifty years at such work, 
and are now tired ; we Germans have been sitting 
all that time, on the contrary, over the study-table, 
commenting old classics, and would now like to 
take a little exercise.^ _,■' 

'French versiun, "lUsUut bbbis dans iiotre catjinet de 
travail, oocupÄ t dävolnppcr des «yat&aie! do philoäoiihie tran- 
■cendentale, ou i cnniraentvr lea vieux buuqiiins lie rntitiq^uitd," 
to. ■■ Cunnii, coEHu, eonnu." Heine ia Euod at ainoare Ger- 
man, but terrible in nffected Fleuch.— Trandntor. 
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The same ciiuse which I have mentioned pre- 
vents me from doin^ justice to an author of 
whom Madame da Scaül has given only casual 
indication, but who more recently, owing to the 
brilliant and clever article by Philarete Chasles, 
has attracted the attention of the French public' 
1 speak of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. He has 
been called i/er Einzige (the Only One), a most 
appropriate term, which I now fully nnderstand 
for the first time, after much vain reflection as 
to what place in literary history should be 
assigned to him. He appeared almost simul- 
taneously with the IJomantic school, without 
taking the least part in it, nor was he subse- 
quently in any way allied to the art school of 
Goethe. He was alone in his time, because 
being opposed to both schools, he gave himself 
entirely to that time, and hia whole heart was 
full of it. And his heart and hia works were 
one and the same. This peculiarity, this unity, 
also appears among the authors of the Young 
Germany of this our time, who do not separate 
living from writing, who never divide politics 

' Tnilj, If ProFeeenr Climles waa brilliant and clever in tliii 
article, he mtiBt Imve been unummllj' inepired. For one weary 
winter did I listen tn and tranicribe bie lectures on German 
iDt U, till tbe Revolution of 1S4S bn>ke np all 
onllegea — aaJ can bear witness that in ten jeara 
■a in font eoantriea I ne?er heard »njtiiing so flat 
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from learning and science, or art from religion, 
and who are at tlie same time artista, tribunes, 
and apostles. 

Yes, I repeat the word — Apostle, for I know of 
none more appropriate. A new faith inspires them 
with a passion of which the writers of the preced- 
ing age had no presentiment. This is the faith 
in Progress, which faith sprang from knowledge 
and scienoa We have measured the land, weighed 
the forces of nature, counted the resources of 
industry, and see what we have found — that 
the earth is large enough, every one has therein 
room to build the hut of his happiness. This 
world can feed na all if we wish to work instead 
of living on one another. Then it will be super- 
fluous to preach heaven to the greater and poorer 
class,^ The nnmber of these learned believers 
ia as yet, it must be admitted, small. But the 
time is coming when races will not be reckoned 
by heads, but by hearts. And is not the great 
heart of a single Heinrich Laube worth more 
than a whole Zoological Garden of Raupachs and 
comedians.' 

I have mentioned the name of Heinrich Laube, 
' The French version adds, "pour no pas l«ar fflire entier Is 

' In Bmuaing BnJ direct coQlcadictinn to tliis theory of an 
agricultural paradiee in »hieb every man is to inliabit a liut nod 
mile hia own tieana, wo have HemB'a fervid declomtiiin tliac 
ander hii Sucialintic ayntem men are to enjoy »li the luxuries oE 
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for who could speak of Young Germany without 
recalling the great and flaming heart which 
flashes most hrilliantly from it, Heinrich Lanbe, 
one of the writers who have appeared since the 
lievolntion of July, is of such social Hignificance 
as regards Germany that his real weight can- 
not be as yet estimated. He has ail the good 
qtialitiea which we find among the authors of 
the past generation, and unites to them the 
apostolic zeal of Young Germany. "Withal, his 
powerful passion is softened and enlightened by 
an elevated sense of arL He is inspired for the 
Beautiful aa much as for the Good; he has a fine 
ear, and a quick eye for noble form ; and vulgar 
natures are repulsive to him, even when they 
appear as champions for the noblest patriotic 
Fentiments. This sense of art, which is in him 

the inott highly ariitocratic life, "uectnc and ambcoaia, piiipta 
lubfB, Iha voIuptuiiUHiieBs of perfumen, dances o£ nymphs, miuia 
nod comedies! "Germany, frnin LuChertoKiiDt"),whii:b is mani- 
festly iiopoMible if there i» to be " no living on one another," 
and no mutual dependence or ierv!t;e.i. None of Heine'i German 
friend» have as jet proved that their promiaed paradise will be 
anything; but a ivell-ordered poorhimsa, or half-time workhouae. 
That WBBtB lands in any part ot tha world may be cultivated it 
a disoovery which is aa old ax Adam, but Young Germany has 
been slow to realise it, or to attempt it. There must bo yet ; 
little mors measuring, weighing, and counting the resources ot 
nature, ere the miBmiHn bonum can be attained. 

Ill the French Tersion all from tha reference to Laube until 
Richter is rciuined, or about tao pages of the German, ii 
omitted.^ riD ntlatoT. 
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innftle, protected him from the great errors of 
that patriotic mob wbich still continues to revile 
and vilify our great master, Goethe. 

In this relation Herr Karl Gutzkow, another 
ivriter of more recent time, deserves the highest 
praise. If I mention him after Laube it is liy 
no means because I regard him as less talented, 
and still less because I have been less ediiied by 
his tendencies ; no, for I must also admit that Karl 
Gutzkow possesses the most admirable gifts of 
creative power and critical sense of art— hia 
writings also delight me by their correct concep- 
tion of our time and its needs; but in all which 
Lanbe writes there prevails a far-sounding re- 
pose, a self-conscious greatness, a still serenity 
which move one personally more than the pic- 
turesque, colour-gleaming, and stingingly-spiced 
vivacity of the Gutzkow spirit. 

Karl Gutzkow, whose soul is full of poetry, 
must needs, like Laube, soon withdraw himsell 
most definitely from company with those zealots 
who despise our great master. The same may 
be said of L. Wieubarg and Gustav Schlesier, 
two most distinguished writers of recent time, 
whom, as Young Germany is here in question, I 
cannot pass unmentioned. They deserve indeed to 
be ranked among its leaders, and their names have 
a good ring in the land. Tliis is not the place 
in which to describe in detail their abilities and 
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works. I have wandered too far from my theme, 
bot will still say something more as to Jean Paul. 
I have mentioned how Ji^an Paul Friedrich 
Itichter preceded Young Gerinoiiy in its chief 
tendency. Bub these later writers have avoided 
the abstruse confusion, the baroqne-dry depicting, 
and the nnpleaaant style of the Jean-Paul writ- 
iags. Of which style a clear, well-edited French 
head can form no conception. Jean Paul's con- 
struction of periods consists of nothing but cells, 
which are so small that when one idea meets in 
them with another their heads knock together. 
On the ceiling are innumerable hooka on which 
hang all kinds of ideas, and on the walls around, 
secret drawers in which feelings are hidden. No 
("ierman writer is so rich in thoughts and feelings, 
but he never lets them ripen, and he more 
astonishes than refreshes ns by this wealth of 
wit and of sentiment. lie gives us ideas and 
emotions which would have grown to be vast 
trees if they had been allowed to properly take 
root and burgeon forth into sprays and blossoms 
and leaves, which are often mere buds, for these 
he tears up when they are hardly little plants, 
or only sprouts, and so whole forests of intel- 
lect are served up to us as salads on a common 
plate. And this is really a very odd and unpalat- 
able food, for it ia not every stomach which can 
digest young oaks, cedars, palms, and bananas in 
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Buch a qaantity. Jeaa Faal is a great poet aud 

philosopher,^ but no one could be more inartistic 
than he in form or thought. He brought forth 
ia his novels truly poetic forms, but all tLeae 
blrtbä drag after them a coril with nhich thej 
entmiglQ and strangle one another. Instead uf 
thoughts he gives ua his own thinking — we see 
the material action of his brnin; he gives us, so 
to speak, mora brain than thought. His witli- 
cisros hop about in every direction, like the fleas 
of bis heated intellect. He IS the merriest, and, 
tit the same time, the most sentimental of writers ; 
in fact, sentiment has always with him the upper 
hand, and his laughter turns abruptly into tears. 
And very often he diKguisea himself as a beggarly, 
coarse fellow; when all at once, like the princa 
incognito whom we see on the stage, he unbuttons 
his rough overcoat, and we suddenly behold the 
shining »tar. 

Herein Jean Paul is quite like the great Irish- 

> Freocb vereiun, "et »us-i quelqao pen pliiloaophe." As it 
onu Bhoulcl Bay of Rembranät th»t " he painted a little." Hdiia 
uppeara to ha quite uneoiiBciouH that in the ensuing dry nud 
luliuured cuuceita be is liluuiitf imitating Jiutn Puul, without 
t'.ie wit of tha latter. The Seal are, however, omitted in the 
French version. On the whole, ho very truly deaoribea all the 
Caiilta of Jean Paal Rieht«, but manifoatly did uot gtasp blm 
H A wliale, uc da jUBtioe to hia praotjo&l genius. He doa« nut, 
for eiauiple, mentiun the FoneAub der i£>thetik, which is qaita 
free from Riciitec'a usual grotesques, and which I—ialBH vmia 
(speaking under correction), regard as one of the great works of 
lierman literature. — 7'iun>fu(ur. 
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mnn to nbom lie haa so often been compared. 
The author of "Tristram Shandy," when he Las 
lost himself Iq the coarsest triSing, knows bow by 
a sudden sublime chan;:je to shoiv us bis princely 
dignity nnd near alliance to Shakespeare. Jean 
Paul has, like Laurence Sterne, made bimself 
personally important in bis writings ; be has also 
shown himself, like the latter, in his human naked- 
ness, but with a certain awkward shame, especially 
as to sexual nudity. Sterne shows himself stark- 
naked to the public, while Jean Paul has only 
boles in his trousers.^ Certain critics are wrong 
in believing that Jean Paul bad more real feeling 
than Sterne, because the latter, aa soon as tbe 
subject which he treats has reached a tragic 
height, at once breaks out into the most mocking 
and merry tone ; while Jean Paul, on the contrary, 
when there is the least earnestness in a jest, be- 
gins slowly to make sad faces, and calmly lets bis 
teardrops trickle down. No; Sterne feels per- 
baps more deeply than Jean Paul, Ijecause he is a 
greater poet As I said, be is of equal birth with 
William SIi;ikespeare, and the muEej brought 
Lim, Laurence Sterne, also upon Parnassus. Bub 
in woman-fashion they soon spoiled him by their 
caresses. He was the nursling of the pale 
goddess of tragedy. Once in a St of cruel tender- 
ness she kissed his young heart so powerfully, so 
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pasüonate]/, snckiog it willi such titad lore, that 
it began to bleed, when, lo! nil at once it under- 
stood nil the safferings of thia world, and was 
filled with infinite compasaitm. I'oor yoong poet's 
heart ! But the younger daughter of Mnemosyne, 
the rosy goddess of jest and Inughter, ran qnickly 
np, and took the suffering boy iu her arms, and 
tried to clieer him with Bmiles and singing, and 
gave him her comic mask and jester's bells, and 
soothingly kissed his lips, and with that kiss 
there passed into his soul nil her light-heartedaess, 
all her daring recklessness and witty mockery. 

From that time the heart and lipa of Sterno 
were in strange contradiction, for many a time 
when his heart is tragically moved, and he would 
give utterance to the deepest, bleeding feelings 
of his heart, then to his own amazement there 
leaps fi'om his lips the most delightful merry 
words. Alas, poor Yorick ! ' 

1 "Pauvre Yorrikl" ocean only in the French vtrsion, 
Thew last pogcfl are vary intBrastiug, becnuge Ht-inc had 
feiieii Sterne more to heart than any other has ever dime, and 
owed more to lilm than to any writer of any cnnntry whatever. 
In fuct, what Rabelaia and his kin and kind had been bi 
6teme, the Itittsi woa to tile Gtrman, and theie Condndinj 
iemarki cunceal BUDh a deep and Biacera feeling of love, ajm- 
.jHithy, and gratitude, tliat much at it mlj^ht esi»pe us did \va 
nut know the truth. I poaaesa a rare did book devoted to 
piiiutiDg oat all the literary Bourcea of Steme'a genius \ bub)] a 
•urk on Heine wonld be very intereBting, and first on the lint 
I wanld place Sterne, but for wbuui tbe RciathilJcr would per- 




CHAPTER IV. 

There was nmong the people in tbe Middle Age 
a prevalent belief that when a building wag to be 
erected one ehould slay some living thing and 
place the foundat ion-stone on its blood, by means 
of which the structnre would remain firm and 
fast for ever,^ "Whether this was an old heathen 



• A German, whose name I cannot now reoail, has written k 
very curious worli oti this auliject. There is, however, roncli 
relating to it in Bochateia (Sagen df> Qrabfeldei, No. 15Ö. 
Vide hi» Dmticha Sagenbuch, No. 729), In tha flajenJcA» 
Sagen und Erauclie, VDU Friedrich Panzer, München, 134S, 
there la a chapter on i'inmaitern, in which eeveral CDiioua 
traditiouB relative to it are giren, chiefly referring to children 
thus sacrificed, lo earlier ai^a it woa iovarialily a human being 
vhg was walled up alive. In InCur times a cock was subatltuted, 
and Babeeqiiently an egg, and this latter form of fetish was 
continued till comparatively reuent times. Then other objects 
were offered alwsj b for luot, and this custom prevail« to the 
present day, in placing coins, newspaperB, and other memorials 
in foundation-Btonea. Tide Friedrich, SipaMii, p. 570. Tlia 
real object of so duing, u appears fruto many legends, was to 
conciliate or appease tlie local spirit of the hill, or other place 
where the gruuih! woa disturbed foe tlie fonndationa. The 
Buperttitiou is Far older than Cbiistiauity, und it wbb the latter 
which deprived it of its Uuoilj eliatacter. — Tratidator, 
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lunntic fancy that tlie fuvonr of the goila was won 
by a Uood-offering, or a misconception of tliö 
Christian atonement, which produced tliia belief 
in the miraculous power of blood, of healing by 
blood, and in blood generally — enouffh to say, it 
prevailed, and in lays and legends lives the fear- 
fnl fact that children and animals wei'e slain to 
insure great buildings with their blood. 

To-day mankind haa more sense. We no longer 
believe in tlie miraculous power of blood, be it 
in a nobleman or a god, and the multitude pub 
(uith only in money. Does Ihe religion of to-day 
consist in tha monetisation of the Deity, or 
the deification of money ?' Enough, the people 
believe in money only; it is the coined metal, 
the silver and golden pyxea, in which they think 
that virtue lies; gold is the beginning and end 
of all their works, and when they have a great 
building to erect they take care that a few coinB 
of different kinds are placed in a capsule under 
the foundation-stone. 

Yes, just as in the Middle Age all things, all 
buildings, including the whole edifice of Church 
and State, were based on the belief in blood, so do 



' "Bf-Bteht niin ilie heutiga Beligion in der Geldwerdung 
Gottea, oder in der Guttwerdung des Geldes 1 " I am indrbttid 

CDQ vert intn money " On ptend son Idea oü il le trüuve."— 
Trattatalor. 
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oil our iastltntiona of the present day rest an tlie 
faith in money, and in money alone. That was 
superstition, this ia clear current egoism. The 
first was destroyed by reason, the latter will be 
destroyed by eentiment. The foundation of society 
will sometirae be better, and all the great hearts 
of Europe are paiafully busied in endeavouring to 
find it out. 

Perhaps it was irritation at this prevalent faith 
in money, or revolt at the egoism which they saw 
grinning out everywhere, which inspired certain 
poets of the Romantic school in Germany, who 
bad deeply honourable feelings, to take refuge 
from the present in the past, and attempt the 
restoration of the Middle Age. This may have 
been specially the case with those who did not 
form the actual coterie. To these latter belonged 
the writers oF whom I have specially treated in 
the second book, after having discussed the 
Romantic school ia general in the first. It was 
only on account of their literary-historical im- 
portance, not from their intrinsic merit, that I 
at first, and ia detail, spoke of the members of 
this coterie, who all worked in common. There- 
fore I trust I may not be misjudged because I 
liave given to Zacharias Werner, Baron de la 
Motte Fouqu^, and Ludwig Uhland, a later and 
scantier notice. These three authors deserve to 
be treated more in detail, and more highly praised, 
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tlian the others alluded to. For Zacharittä AVerner 
was the only dramatist of the school whose pieces 
were played, and aläo applauded by the pit. 
Baron de la Motte FouquiS waa the only epic poet 
of the school whose romances were read by the 
entire public, and Ladwig Uhland was the only 
lyric writer among the Roruanticists whose songs 
snnk into the hearts of the niultittide, and which 
still live in the mouths of men. 

From this point of view these three poets take 
place before Tieck, whom I have praised aa one of 
the best writers of the school. For Tieck, al- 
though the theatre is his hobby, and though he haa 
been familiar from a child with the world of comedy 
and its minutest details, has never yet succeeded 
in moving from the stage men's hearts as Zacha- 
rias Werner has done. Tieck has always required 
a domestic public to whom he could declaim his 
poems, and whose applanse was to be securely 
anticipated. While de la Motte Fouqa4 was read 
with equal delight by every one, from the duchess 
to the washerwoman, and shone as the sun of the 
circulating libraries, Tieck was only the astral 
lamp of evening tea-partiea, where the cultured 
guests, illuminated by his poetry, sipped their tea 
in perfect peace while listening to the reading of 
his romances, The strength of such poetry would 
naturally appear by contrast with that of the 
refreshment; and in Berlin, where people drink 
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the weakest of tea, Tieck would naturally seera 
to be one of tbe strongest of poeta. While the 
EODgs of our admirable Uhland rang iu forest 
and valley, and are still bellowed by wild students 
and lisped by tender misses, not one song of 
Tieck's ever sunk into our hearts, not one re- 
mained in our ears, nor does the mnltitude know 
one ballad by the great lyric writer.^ 

Zacbariaa Werner was bom in Königsberg in 
rruBsia on the iSth November 1768. His union 
with the Schlegels was only sympathetic, never 
personal. Far away from them he felt what they 
sought, and did his best to poetise in their 

' If to be Bung by tlie multiCtide, when accoiupanied bj very 
popular aim, were any prnoF of poeticHl talent, then Kmnier, 
wUose Ttreea Heine deeoribes sa Tery bad, was a far better 
poet than Heine himself. Herlossen, a Romanticist, who wrota 
the Ledit TaboriC, which siippliiid the ground or eketch ta 
George Sand for " Coosuelo " (and whom Heine does not even 
mention), was the author of "Wenn die Schwalben heimwarta 
»iehen " (from the Such der Zielt), which eoiig waa never heard 
of till Abt, long after it was published, compiist'd the air to it by 
whiuh it is now as well kuowu as any suDg in the German 
langnage. A oareful eiamination of a very cheap and popular 
Velkdiederiuth of 500 pages (Vienna, 1S62) convinces me that 
the melody constitutea nine-tantliB uf the popularity of all these 
lyrics, and it is more generally associated tu an indifertnl (i.e., 
lo a sninothl; Bitigable) poem than to a song with sense. 
Heine's own piano-ballad, "Du hast Diamentro," which hubeen 
■note Bung tlian anything which be ever wrote, is his feeblest 
production, and bU unworthy uf him. An honest hiatory u( 
popular songs would be more one of musicians than writera. — 
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epirit. Bot he could only develop inspiration 
for the Restoration of the Middle Ages one- 
sidedly, that is, on the hierarchic -catholic side ; 
the feudftl spirit of the ancient time did not by 
him BO warmly. Kegarding 
itrymaa, T. A. Hoffmann, has 
remarkaWe in the Scräpi.o!L,i- 
brüdern. For he tells us that Werner's mother 
was disordered in her mind, and believed while 
encänte that she was the mother of God, and was 
about to give birth to the Saviour. And Werner's 
mind bore through all hia life the birth-mark of 
this religions delirium. All his works abound in 
frightful fanaticism. One of them, the " Twenty- 
fourth of February," is, however, free from such 
fancies, and has n place among the best produc- 
tions of our dramatic literature. Ifc has excited 
on the stage, far more than anything else by the 
same author, the greatest enthusiasm. His other 
dramatic works have been leas saccessfal with 
the multitude, because with all his energy and 
vitality the poet was almost utterly ignorant of 
adaptation to stage requisites. 

Criminal-councillor Hitzig, the biographer of 
Hoffmann, has also written the life of Werner. It 
is a conscientious work, as interesting to the 
psychologist as to the literary historian. As I 
was recently told, Werner was for some time here 
in Paris, where he was especially amused at the 
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peripatetic female pliilosopliers who in those dnya 
wandered of evenings in briiliunt array in the 
galleries of the Paluis Eoyal. They capererl after 
hinn, mocking him and laughing at his odd dress 
and odder manners. Those were the good old 
limes! Ah! in later days both the Palais Royal 
and Zachariaa Werrer changed sadly; the last 
lamp of gaiety (2«s/} was eslingnished inthe mind 
of the sorrowing man. In Vienna, he entered tha 
order of the Lignrians, and preached in the Charcb 
of Saint Stephen over the nothingness of all 
worldly things. He had found out that all on 
earth is vanity. The girdle of Venns he now 
declared was a nasty snabe, and sublime Jnno 
wore nnder her white robes a pair of postillion's 
leather- breech es, not over clean. Father Zachariaa 
now chastened himself, and fasted, and cried with 
zeal against oor stabborn love for worldly lusts. 
" Accursed is the flesh ! " be cried so loudly, and 
in snch a harsh East Pmssiau accent, that the 
imoges of the taints in Saint Stephen trembled, 
and the Vienna grisettes laughed charmingly. 
In addition to this important piece of news he 
coDstontly assnred people that he was a great 
einner. 

If we consider him closely, the man was always 
consistent, except that at first he only sung 
preached what he afterwards practised. The 
heroes of most of his dramas are monkish lovers 
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or ascetic lechers, who have discovered in ab- 
stinence a refinement oF pleasure, who spiri- 
tualise their lascivioDsnesa by martyrdom of the 
fleshj and who, lilfe holy rakes, realise in the 
depths of religions mjsticiBm the most terribl» 
ecstasies. 

Not long before his death the delight in dra- 
matic composition again awoke in Werner, and 
he wrote one more tragedy, entitled Die Mnltcr 
der Makkuiäer (" The Mother of the JIachabees "). 
Bat here there was no attempt to festoon the pro- 
fane serionsness of life with romantic jests. To the 
holy material he adapted a broadly-spread eccle- 
Biastic tone; the measures are as solemnly mea- 
sured as the knelling of chnrch-bells; all moves 
OS gravely as a GJood Friday procession lb is a 
legend of Palestine in the form of a Greek tragedy. 
The piece had email success among mortals here 
below, whether it pleased the angels above any 
better is more than I know. But Father Zachariaa 
died soon after, in the beginning of 1823, after 
he had wandered more than filty-fonr years on 
this sinful earth.' 

We will let the departed rest in peace and turn 



' AU of Heine'B «candnlous anecdoto«, petty grasip, anil personal 
ridicule, whether it ba of Waraer or tbe Schlegels, or naj one, 
■honlil alwajB be tnkcD witb terg lat^ graios of doubL It ii 
to be observed tbat ho alwsjB hoa a discreditable etory from 
•otne iavnriftbly anonjinnua Irioiid, or aa on dit, wlicrewith 
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to tlie second poet of the Romantic triumviratfl. 
This is the escellent Baron Frederic de la Motte 
Fouqiid, who was born in the Mark Brandenbnrg, 
in the ye^r 1777, and appointed professor in the 
Uniyersity of Halle in 1S33. He was formerly 
n major in the Eoyal Prassian military service, 
and belonged to the heroes of song, or singers of 
heroes, whose Lyre and Sword rang most londly 
during the so-called War of Freedom. His lanrel 
is of the real kind.^ He is a true poet, and the 
consecration of poetry rehts on his head. Few 
writers have been so universally popular as our 
admirable Foiiqud. He still has hia readers, but 
only among the patrons of circulating libraries. 
But this public is always large enough, and 
Fouqa^ can boast that he is the only member of 
the Ilomantic school whose writings have been 
popnlar with the lower classes. While people 
in the EGsthetic tea-circles of Berlin turned up 
their noses when speaking of the decayed noble- 
man, I met in a village among the Harz mountains 
fl-ith a very beautiful girl who spoke of Fouquö 

^0 daäle Üii-ae vtham he wulie« to ridicule. It may well ba 
duubtt'd it there b« a vonl o! truth in all tWn tittle-tattle, and 
if it lie true it is tar more discreditsble tu Heine than to his 
'' antipatbiea." He baa a great reputation aa a satirist, yet 
there ia uu OBse in wliicb he dues nut 4i^grace bimaelF far mun 
than bil victim. Ttmpara mufimtvr,— Tranttalar. 

' Freilich versiuu, "son latiriec est do lueilleur aloi ijue celui 
des Tjrt^cB con ton J porn ius." 
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with rapture, and who bluahing confessed that 
she would give a year of her life for one kiss from 
the author of " Undiue." And this girl had the 
most beautiful lips which I ever beheld ! 

But what a woudrouaty lovely poem is " Undine!" 
It is a kiss in itself; the genius of poetry kissed 
Spring while she slept, and she awoke Bmiling, 
and all the roses gave forlh perfume, and all the 
nightingales sang, and what was aung and breathed 
Fouqnd pnb into words and called it " Undine." 

I do not know whether this novel has been 
translated into French.^ It is the story of the 
beautiful water-fairy, who haa no soul, and can 
only attain to one by marrying a mortal ; but, 
alas, she gains with this aoiil all human sorrows, 
her knightly spouse is unfaithful, and she kisses 
him dead. Fur in this book death is ouly a kiss. 

Undine may be regarded as the mose of Fouqnd. 
ISut though she is inßnitely beautiful, and suffers 
like us, and is so tormented with earthly sorrows, 
she is still a supernatural being. This our age 
rejects nil such aerial and watery forms, however 
beautiful they may be; it demands actually living 
beings; least of all does it care for nixies, who 
are in love with noble knights. That was the 
case. The going back to the past, the endless 

' It had, however, at thU time appeared aa a tranalntion in 
America, and been put oQ the itage fts a drama, pnibubly utter 
Ulnglisb VL'raiijiis. 
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pratse of aobie fairtli, the mcessant exaltatioa of 
old feodal finis, tbo nerer-cnsii^ knight- 
enmntiy, st bat becaas ropnlsiTO to the atiddl» 
dus oftbe Gennas pet^o, and ÜM7 tnmed awaj 
from the poet behind bis timeL In &ct this ever- 
lasting sing-song of harness, steeds in tonma' 
ments, chatelaines, fair damoeels, monks, lore- 
worship and reli^on, or vbaterer the medisral 
properties were called, became at last tiresome; 
and aa the ingenious hidalgo, Fiiediich de la 
Jlotte Fonqnii, baried himself more and more 
in his books of chiralrr, and lost, in dreams of 
the past, all comprehension of the present time, 
even his best friends tamed away from him, 
shaking their heads. 

The works which he wrote in this, his deca- 
dence, are hardly readable. In them all the fanlta 
nf bis former writings are carried to extremes. 
His knights consist of iron and kind feeling, they 
have neither flesh nor reason. His women are 
only images, or rather dolls whose golden tresses 
roll beantifully down over charming flower-like 
fiices. Fonqin;'"3 cbivalric novels remind ns, like 
the works of Walter Scott, of Gobelin tapestry, 
which by their rich design and splendid colour 
please our eyes more than our soala^ These are 
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cleede of chivalry, pastoral sports, duels, antique 
costumes — all beautifully brought together, strange 
and wonderful, yet without deep meaning ; worka 
showy, yet snperficiiil. Among the imitators of 
FouqutS, as among those of Walter Scott, this 
fashion of setting forth the mere outside of men 
and things, instead of their inner nature, is de- 
veloped in a much more melancholy manner. 
This flat and easy fashion of writing flourishes 
rankly among writers to-day in Germany as well 
as in England and France. And even when the 
subjects are not taken from chivalry, but from 
modem circumstance and condition, still it is the 
same manner, which, instead of grasping the inner 
reality of life, gives us its external accidents. 
Instead of knowledge of mankind our modern 
writers display only knowledge of clothes, basing 
themselves probably on the saying that clothes 
make the man. How different was the caso 
among the older novelists, especially the English ! 
Richardson gives us the anatomy of sentiment; 
Goldsmith practically analyses the movements of 
the hearts of his heroes ; the author of " Tristram 

»uthor"» geaiaa. It It worth obBon-iiig, however, that in " Shnks- 
epeare"i Maidena and Women " (Princoaa Kntherint) our anthor 
d«darea that Walter Hcutt nurpoüBed Shakeepeoce in the art 
of setting forth the Geitt, i.e., the spirit, or deep inner lifo of 
atiuui and races, h; ch&racteriBtic sjiceoh. In this poessge the 
vi.rd Getdin ii sagaGiuusI; omitted in the French venioD. — 
Translator. 
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Sbandy " shows us tbe deepest secrets of the 
opens a window in it., and gives us a glimpse into 
its abyss, its paradise, and dirty corners, and then 
lets the curtain full. We have already glanced 
over this strange theatre, the lighting up and the 
perspective did nob fail in effect, and while think- 
ing that we caught a glimpse of the infinite, our 
own feelings became infinitely poetic.^ As for 
Fielding, he takes ua at once behind the Bcene.«, 
shows US the false rouge on all feelings, the 
coarsest springs of the daiatiest deeds, the powdered 
reain which is to Hash up in lightning excitement, 
the drums on which the drummer lies sleeping, 
on which he will ere long roll out the most 
tremendous peals of passion ; Jn short, he shows 
ns the whole internal machinery, the great lie, 
by means of wbich meu appear to us as other 
than they are, and all the sweet reality of life 
is lost,* Yet why should we take the English 
for examples, since our Goethe has given us in 
his "Wilhelm Meister " the best model for a novel. 



' Here the Franoh yeraion "oxpmids beyond thu IiiGnitt " : 

snns bornea, ineffable, id6a,l — tcl que doit I'excitFr tuute vraie 
po&ie." Wbich ia certainly the lanat it could do after such a 
flight. 

' FrtDcli version, "el par Icqiiel nana perdona tnUte jnjeuae 
illaeirtii de Is vie." Truly, there is eome difference betveen 
RealitlU Mnd iUviio«, und yet, Ra here, it oft«il cornea to much 
the aime.—Tr,in,lator. 
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Tbe number of Fouqad'fl romances ia legion, for 
he ia one of the most frolific writers. Der Zau' 
herring (" The Magic Einfj ") and Thiodolpk der 
Isländer ("Thiodulf the Islander") deserve men- 
tion with special praise. His metrical dramas, not 
meant for the stage, contain great beauties, Sigurd 
der ScklungcnlöilUr {" Sigurd the Dragon-killer") 
is especially a bold work, in which the old Scandi- 
navian heroic saga is mirrored with all its giants 
and scenes of sorcery. The chief character of the 
drama, Sigurd, ia a tremendous being. He is as 
Btrong as the cliffs of Norway, and wild as the sea 
which beats on them. He has the courage of a 
hundred lions and as much sense as two asses. 

Fouquö has also written poems which are grace 
and tenderness perfected. They are so light, gaily- 
colonred, glancing, lightly fluttering — one may 
call them lyrical humming-birds. 

But a real writer of songs is Ludwig Uhland, 
who, born at Tubingen in 1787, now lives as a 
lawyer in Stuttgart. This writer has written a 
volume of poems, two tragedies, and two disser- 
tations on Walter von der Vogelweide, and the 
French Troubadours. The latter are two small 
works of historical investigation which indicate 
thorough study of the Middle Ages. Histragediea 
ore Ludwig der Baier ("Louis the Bavarian"), 
and Herzog Einst von Schwahcn (" Duke Ernest of 
Suftbia"). I have not read the former, and I am told 
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tliut it IB not Ilia best. But the secand contains 
mucb whick is beautiful aad is gratifying by 
nobility of feelingand dij^nity of sentiment Thera 
is in it a sweet inspiration of poetry such as w 
never meet with in the plays which are now so 
popular. German fidelity is the subject of this 
drama, and we see it here, strong as an oak, defyini 
every tempest. German iove, just perceptible, 
blooms in the distance, yet its violet perfume goes 
all the more touchingly to the heart. This drama, 
or rather this song, contains passages which are 
among the fairest pearls of our literature. And 
yet the theatrical public received the work with 
indifference, or rather rejected it. But I will not 
blame the good people of the pit too bitterly for 
that. Such folk have settled fancies which the 
poet must please. His products mnst not set forth 
the sympathies of hia own heart, but what satisfies 
the wants of the public. Thia latter is like the 
hungry Eedouin in the desert, who, thinking he 
had found a bag of pease, opened it in haste and 
found it was full of pearls. The public devours 
with avidity liaupach's dried pease and Madamu 
Birch-Pfeiffep's horse-beans; Uhland's pearls are 
unto it unpalatable. 

As it is extremely improbable that the French 
know who Madame Birch -Pfeiffer or Herr Eaupacli 
may be, I must here mention that this divina 
couple are related as Apollo to Diana, and lika 
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ttem ore honoured in our temples of iraraatic art. 
And Herr Haupacb resembles Apollo just as much 
ns Madame Bircli -Pfeiffer is like Diana.^ As for 
their social position, the latter has an appointment 
as Imperial Austrian court-actresa in Viennu, and 
tie former as Iloyal Prussian theatrical poet in 
Berlin. The lady lias written a number of dramas 
in which she herself plajs. And here I conuot 
Tefrain from stating a fact which will appear 
almost incredible to the I'rench, which is, that 
a great nomber of our actors are also di'amatic 
poets, and write their own plays. It is said that 
Ludwig Tieck was by a careless remark the cause 
of thia disaster. For in his criticisms he observed 
that actors always play better in a bad piece than 
iu a good one. Supporting themselves on this 
axiom, a host of actors grasped their pens and 
wrote in abundance unto redundance, tragedies 
and comedies, so that it is actually often difficult 
to decide whether the vain comedian wrote his 
piece intentionally badly in order to play well in 
it, or whether he plays badly in order to make ns 
believe that it is good ? The actor and the poet, 
who had previously been as colleagues, or in a 
Bort of relationship (something like that of the 

' French vareioD, "Oui, M. R:tnpach est caaai dl|rne d'Stre 
compord ft Apollon, que la grosaa et dthraillec Madame Biruh- 
P/uiflarpeutpt^tandreiiii titra de Di.ma," As regacda the latter 
Ueioe'i severity uppruitchea 8liia4):ri 
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execotioner and his Ticlttii), now became open 
enemies. The actors sought to banish poets 
Dtterly from the theatres, ander the pretext that 
they knew nothing of the requirements of the 
stage, DothiDg of bol<l efiects and coups de th&Ure, 
such as the actors who had pntctically learned 
them, knew how to realise. The comedians, or as 
they prefer to call themselves, the artists, there- 
fore played by preference in their own pJays, or in 
auch as bad been composed for them by one of 
themselves. And in fact such works were exactly 
what they wanted; in them they found their 
favourite costumes, their fiesli -coloured stockinet- 
poetry, their applauded exits, traditional grimaces, 
gold-leaf phrases — all tbeir afTected or sham art- 
Bobemiauism: a language only heard upon the 
Btage, flowers wliich only grow on this make- 
believe soil, fruits which ripened in the light and 
heat of the footlights, a nature in which there 
was not the breath of God but that of the prompter, 
wild passions which made the scenery shake, soft 
melancholy accompanied by the lascivious pleasing 
of the flute, rotiged innocence with the trap-door 
abysses into whiuh crime is hurled, monthly salary 
sentiments, peals of trumpets, and so forth.' 

' Aa was to be expeoteil, all oF this paäsags reUtivB tu tiia 
tbefltre ia ailinirablf girea iu Ficiich. It in aa Folluwa : — 

" Edana 1e fait ces piJcas repondait d tonte» lenra esigenoes, 
il« y truuvaient Itura uastunits favoria, leura po&ie coulciir lie 
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Thus the actors in Germany emancipated them- 
selves not only from poets, bat also I'rom poetry 
itself. They only allow mediocrity to show itself in 
their domain, and take good care that no trae poet 
enters in that disguise. How many proofs and 
trials Eanpach had to sustain ere he could set 
foot in the theatre ! And even uow they keep a 
careful eye on him, and when he by chance writes 
something which ia not thoroughly and utterly 
bad, he must at once produce a dozen miaerable 
pieces de man iifo dure to escape ostracism from 
the actors. Does the word " a dozen " astonish 
you ? It is no e.'saggeration. This man can really 
write twelve plays annually, and people marvel at 
bis fertility. But as Jantjen of Amsterdam, the 
celebrated juggler, was wont to say, " There ia no 
witchcraft in it, ladies and gentlemen — no witch- 
craft, only sleight of hand 1 " ' 

chair, leuis ingcnuitds eii tricot, Iciira Bortieb iL applamüsBeineiita, 
luurs grimiiceH traditionBlleB, leura pbnues clinquanteB, Iturs 
niae« de nctiBr, leur affiiterle guinilöe, tnut lanr attivail lie 
cabotJDB ; une lan^io qai n'est pncl^ que but lea ploiiabes, dt» 
fleUlB qui ne mürisaent qii'aus Iwupion» de 1ft rampe, tine 
nature que D'antiiie janiuH le sauHle de ]!)ieu, mala bien calui du 
BiiufBeiir, une fureur qui u'dbruile <{ue les coiilisaeB, une donee 
indlancboliu nvec accompKgnemeii t de Alitea, nne inuocencB 
fariliSa Hvao Vabllne qui a'ouvra aouä lea pM de crime dt'a 
sentimantB do louange^ dea rirea B,igun, dee aanglota ächevelda, 
de» fonfareB et cetei'a. " 

■ .^11 uf tho fnllowiu^' pai^sa^'ea until Ulduid U uientiotMsd, 
or two pai^fH and a half, nre wIbbIj <imitted in the Frtnch 
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But there is a peculiar reason why Raupach has 
succeeded in gaining a position on the German 
stage. This author, a German by birth, lived a 
long time in Russia, where he received bis col- 
tore, and it was the Muscovite muae ^vho initiated 
and dedicated him to poetr\'. This aable-clad 
beauty, with an exquisitely charming pog-nose, 
poured out to our poet whole pints of the brandy 
of inspiration, hung over his shoulder a quiver full 
of Kirghese Tartar shafts of wit, and put into bis 
bands the tragic knout. And when he smote 
therewith at first our hearts, how we did tremble, 
it Was terrible ! The very strangeness of it all 
raised deep amazement. Truly the man pleased 
U3 not in civilised Germany; but his monstrous 
Sarmatian nature, bis clumsy agility, and a certain 
growling grasping in bis demeanour, imposed 
on the public. And it was indeed rather an 
original sight when Herr Ranpach, on his Scla- 
vonian pony, Pegasus, galloped over the steppes 
of poetry, riding with his dramatic material 
under the saddle in true Bascbkir fashion.' This 

vereion. It may here tie observed that the amount of spiicc 
and satire tbrowii away un tbia feeble dmmatiat (nlioiu Heine 
never Doglectüd an oppurtuuity ta ridicule), are out of all pni- 
portion U> the importance of the subject, and migbt bave been 
better devoted to some greater man. Heine unfortunately 
QevGt learned to limit bia p«raonal diulikeK. und kit mDBi[uitoes 
were all (Iragons. — Tramlalor. 

' In allusion to the Taiinr fanhiun i>l earr^iti>[ uieiit under 
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pleased people in Berlin, where everything Ras- 
gian is well received. Herr Raupach succeeded 
in getting a foothold there, he established an 
anderstanding with the actorB, and for some time, 
as I have said, Kaupach Apollo has received divine 
honours with Diana Birch- Pfeiffer in the temple of 
dramatic art. He gets thirty thalers for every act 
which he writes, and he writes nothing but pieces 
in six acts, since he always calls the first act a 
prelade. And there is no kind of stuff which he 
has not shoved under the saddle of his Pegasus 
and ridden ripe. No hero is safe from such a 
tragic destiny. He lias taken in even Siegfried 
the dragon-killer? The mose of German history 
is in despair. Like a Niobe she beholds with pale 
agony the noble children whom Ranpach Apollo 
has so terribly treated. Jupiter! he even 
dared to lay hand on the Hohen stau fen. an old 
beloved Swabian empei-or ' It was not enough 
that Friedrich von Raumer slaughtered bim his- 
torically — now Raupach must needs come along 
and cook bim up for the theatre! The wooden 



the saddle until it is lOiktiJ at ut Ina. t made tEixler .13 raw 
steaks were once prepared f r eating in Bavnno, Bimpl; \iy 
beating and rolling with salt Meat thus eaten id a strung 
■Üronluit Dt tonic, and is believed to be a cure for consainption 
but a meal of it should be f llowtpd by a „lasa of raw spintB 
It is not unpalatable. The Ruiuai) gladiatiira trained uu tlii^i 
food, — Ti-a nilaior. 
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images of Von IJaumer, Herr Ranpacli covers with 
his RusBian-leather poetry, and the sight of auch 
caricatures and their ovil Binell ^ will at last dis- 
gust us with the memory of the most beautiful 
and noblest Emperor of the German Fatherland. 
And the police does not prevent such outrage? 
Bat perhaps they have a band in the game! 
New kingly families do not like popular memories 
of old Imperial stocks whose place they fain 
would take. It is certain that the theatrical 
manager in Berlin would never ask Immermann 
or Grabbe or Uechtsitz for a drama on Barbarossa, 
but get it from Raupach. Yet even ho would not 
dare to stick a Hohenzollem under hia saddle ; 
should he take such a fancy he would soon Iw 
shown into a jail as his Helicon. 

The association of ideas which springs from 
contrasts has caused me when about to speak of 
Uhland, to fall suddenly on Hen- Kaupach and 
Madame Birch- I'feiffer. But though neither of 
this divine pair — the theatrical Diana any more 
than the theatrical Apollo — belong to true litera- 
ture, I must still speak of them, because they 



I Tliis Miii'laji or ovil smell ia not quit« ititelliuible. I faavt 
anielt lanob Ruadan leathet, in Kussia aud elsewhere, but 
alwajB thought itl adoar ratber agreeable. It is due to black- 
birch bark, wliiob ia certainly frogrnnt, much like 
winter green, but more spicy.— JVuiisfaior. 
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represent the stage-world of the day. In any 
case, it was due to our real poets to devote a few 
words in this book to showing what kind of people 
they are who among us usurp the sovereignty of 
the stage among us. 



CHAPTER V. 

I AM jn.st now in a strange dilemma. I cannot 
pass bv without mention the poems of Ladwig 
Uhland, and yet I am in a mood which is bv 
no means favourable to such comment Silence 
would here seem to be cowardice or perfidy, and 
a frank and honest opinion a want of kind feel- 
ing. In truth, the kith and kin of the Uhland 
muse, and the petty followers of his fame, will be 
ill-satisfied with the inspiration which I have to- 
day at command. But I beg you to take into 
consideration the time and place wherein I write. 
Twenty years ago I was a youth — and then with 
what foaming, over-running inspiration would I 
have exalted the admirable Uhland. In those 
days I felt his excellence better than I now do ; 
he was nearer to me in feeling and intellect.^ 
T>ut so many things have happened since then ! 
What I then thought so magnificent, those 
chivalresque and Catholic beings, those knights 



' Denkvermögen. That is, Heine as a boy was quite on a par 
with TTf)land, but ha(\ since far outgrown him as a poet. — 
Translntor. 

7« 
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who hewed and stabbed one another in noble 
tournaments, those soft squires and chaste ladies 
of high degree*, those Norland heroes and Minne- 
singer monks and nuns, ancestral vaults with 
ominous shudderings, pale sentiments of hope 
abandoned, with knells and endless waitings of 
woe — how bitterly repulsive did all this after- 
wards become to me. Yes, it was once otherwise. 
How often I sat in those days on the ruins of 
the old castle of Düsseldorf on the Rhine, and 
declaimed the most beautiful of all Uhland's 
songs : — 

"DER SCHÖNE SCHÄFER ZOG ES NAH. 

" Once as the handsome shepherd went 
Near to the royal palace gate ; 
A maid looked from the battlement, 
Then was lier longing great. 

She spoke to him with gentle word : 

* Oh could I go adown to thee ! 

How white the lambs shine in thy herd I 
How red the flowers by me ! ' 

The youth again unto her said : 

* Oh could'st thou come adown to me ! 
For even as thy cheeks are red, 

80 white thine arms I see ! ' 

And every morning passing by 

With silent secret joy and fear. 
He saw far on the castle high, 

His darling love appear. 
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And up to her he gently ßanj; : 

* Good morning to thee, princess fair I ' 
Her gentle voice in answer rang, 

* Thank thee, my shepherd dear ! ' 

The winter fled, spring came at hist, 
l^right flowers bh)ssomed as before ; 

The shepherd by the castle passed, 
But she appeared no more. 

Willi mournful voice to her he cried : 

* Good morning to thee, princess fair I * 
A ghost-like sound to him replied : 

* Farewell, my shepherd dear ! ' " 

When I sat on the ruins of the old castle and 
declaimed this ballad, I heard ever and anon the 
nixies in the Ehine, which there runs by, mock- 
ing my words, and there sighed and moaned from 
the flood with comic pathos : — 

" A ghost-like sound to him replied : 
* Farewell, my shepherd dear ! '*' 

I did not allow myself to be disturbed by such 
railleries of the water-nymphs, even when they 
tittered ironically at hearing the most beautiful 
passages in Uhland's poems. I modestly took 
all such giggling to myself, especially towards 
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evening wlien twilight darkened, and I declaimed 
with somewhat more elevated voice to keep down 
the mysterious terror which the old ruins of the 
castle inspired. For there is a legend that a 
lady without a head haunts the place. I often 
thought I heard by me the rustle of her silken 
robes, and my heart heat. That was the time 
and place when I was inspired by the poems of 
Ludwig Uhland. 

Now I have the very volume in my hands, but 
twenty years are flown, and in that time I have 
heard and seen much — very much. T no longer 
believe in headless human beings, and the old 
ghostly delnsions move me no more,* The house 



I French verainn, " Jo croia bi^n encore nax femmea aaitii tete, 
IDÜB lea nncieDDen apparitiona nocturaea n'oiit plus de priae >ur 
mon Sme," In Paris, ua in oil France, k female fi^re without 
a head— fn fsiime tan* Ute— with the wonlE, "T.i the good 
tFoman," ia a BiiminOD ahop or tavern sign, tbe intimntion 
l>eing that no woman La good for much, ur perfectly good, till 
Fha ia dead. But the firiiüilt; head without the body, aa naed 
by milliners, is called a Zenobia, and, to complete the category, 
a paver's rammer ia a detnoiadle. It is hardly woith while to 
indicate to the reader that in a work which the author claims 
ia, par Anincnce, the greatest and truest critical enposttion of 
modem German poetry, such carping; at Uhlnnd on such capri- 
oiouBly silly grounds as that the critic feels " out of BortH " this 
morning, and "don't like the poem as he used to," ia simply no 
criticlaoi at all " The Shepherd " is, and ever will be, a beau- 
tiful poem, dcapite tho sensations resulting tn Heine from a 
twenty years' residence in Paris ; but it is by no meana Uhland'a 
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in which I now sit and read lies in the Boulevard 
Montmarti-e, and there surge tbe wildest waves 
of the day, there roar and surge the loudest voices 
of our modern time. There is laughing, grow- 
ling, drumming; the National Guard sweeps by, 
and every one speaks French. la this the place 
in which to read such poems ? Three times have 
I declaimed the concluaion of "The Shepherd" 
to myself, but I no longer feel the nameieas woe 
which once seized me when tbe king's daughter 
died, and the handsome shepherd cried up to 
her so sadly : — 

'■ 'Giiol iiiünimg to thee, princeBs fiiir 1 ' 
A t;lioät-like aoilnd to liim replied ; 
' Fiirewell, my Rliejilierd deal' ! ' '' 

Perhaps I have grown cool as regards such 
poems since I have discovered that there is a 
far more painful love than that which he endures 
who has never possessed the beloved object, or 
who has lost it by death. In fact, it is much 
more tormenting when the adored reposes by 
night and by day in our arms, yet torments us 
by night and day with constant contradiction 
and silly caprices, so that we finally repel from 
our heart what it loves best, and escort at last 

best, nur by fnr his timsl puptilnr poem. ISiit in rr:a<1iug Heine 
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the aet'ursed- worshipped 

station,^ and see her off :- 

" F.irewcll. my i 



to the railway 






Yes, more painful than loss by death la loss 
by lil'e; as, for instance, when the beloved turns 
from U8 with insane frivolity, when she insists 
nn going to a ball where no respectable man 
can accompany her, and where she (crazily over- 
dressed and impudently frisked) throws herself 
into the arms of the first blackguard whom she 
fancies, and waltzes away, tiirninp^ her back 
on lis. 

" Furewel), oh sheplienl mine ! " 

Perhaps it went no better with Uhlanrl than 
with D8. Ilia mood and manner may have 
changed since then. With trifling exceptions 
he has for twenty years brought no new poems 
to market. I cannot believe that snch an ad- 
mirable poetic power was so scantily gifted by 
Nature as to bear within itself only a single 
spring-time. No, I think that the silence of 
Uhland is rather due to the contradiction caused 
by the inclinations of his muse not agreeing with 

' " Noch dem Foitwagen bringen und fnrtacliicken niUasen." 
Prsucii, " Nuua uummea oUigda de lu aonduire ik In cour dn 
M«SB»gerieB et de I'nidur noitt.memeü i. mouter en diligence 
pour aller ae promsder dana »on pnya, " which ia illnatrated with 
a picture in La Phi/iiol'y/U <If l'tlml!iiiit.—Trar\slator. 
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tlie exigencies of his political position. The 
elegist poet wlio sang the Catholic- feudal past in 
snch beantifnl ballads and romancea, the Ossian 
of the Middle Age, became subsequently in the 
Wurtemberg Chamber of Deputies a zealous re- 
presentative of popular rights, a bold speaker 
for civil equality and free thought. Ubland has 
proved that this democratic and Protestant feel- 
ing is in him sincere, by the great personal 
sacrifices which he made ; and as he formerly 
won the laurel of a poet, he has now gained the 
oak wreath of civilian virtue. And it was just 
because he was so honourable that he could not 
sing the songs of early days with the same in- 
spiration, and as his Pegasus was a knightly 
charger which willingly trotted back into the 
past, but was always unmanageable when ridden 
into modern life, bo our brave Uhland smilingly 
dismounted and let the jibbing steed be led back 
into the stable. There he is to this day, and like 
his colleague, the horse of Bayard, he has all 
possible merits and but one defect — he is dead.^ 

Keener eyes than mine will not have failed to 
observe that the high horse with gay armorial bear- 
ings and proud plumes was never quite appropriate 
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to its bourgeois rider, who wore, inatead of boots 
with golden spura, only shoes and silk stockings, 
and had on hia head, instead of a helmet, the bat 
of a Tubingen doctor of laws. They think they 
have discovered that Ludwig Ubland never ex- 
actly harmonised with his theme ; that he does 
not really repeat in idealistic truth the naVve 
grimly -powerful tones of the Middle Age, but 
rather dissolves tbeni in a sickly sentimental 
melancholy ; that he has cooked over again the 
vigorous sonnds of heroic sagas and of popular 
songs in his sentiments to make them softer and 
more palatable to the modern public' And, in 
fact, if we carefully examine the ladies of Uhland's 
poems, we find only beautiful shadows, embodied 
moonshine, milk in their veins, and in their eyes 
Bweet tears, or tears without salt. And if we 
compare the heroes of Uhland with those of 
ancient aonga, it seems as if they were merely 
tin suits of armour, in which are flowers instead 
of flesh and bones.- Therefore these Uhlandio 



' This appalling metapbor oF conking vigordus souudti (ilartm 
Klänyr) in sentimant to sofctn tliem is somewbat improved in 
thHl'raDch veraion, "11 A amoUi lea aocents iSnargiquos ethiSro- 
iqnes des traditiuns pupulaci<?a dit Notd, pour les rendre plus 
nppiitiaiuites. — Trrxiida tor. 

' "The gentleman in tin clothes." I regret that I cuiiKit 
recall the nuine ct a delightful old burleBcjne on the borrOTB of 
the Aiine Radcliffe scbuol, iu which th<E L-xpre!<s!aii occurs. I 
think it is " The Heroine,"' 
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knigbta have a far sweet- and-dearer odour for 
tender noses than tlie old Kempi.% who wore real 
iron breeches, ate muuh, and drank still more. 

Yet all this ia really no discredit, for Uhland 
never wished to bring before us the German past in 
all its truth ; he more probably desired to please us 
with its reflection, and so he mirrored it pleasantly 
on the shining snrface of his genius. This has 
indeed imparted to his poems a peculiar charm, 
and have won for them the liking of many gentle 
and good men. The shadows of the past exert 
a magic charm, although evoked by the feeblest 
sorcerer. Even men irho take part in the modern 
movement preserve a certain secret sympathy for 
the traditions of early times, and these spirit 
voices move us deeply in their faintest echo. 
And it is easy to understand that the ballads and 
romances of our admirable Uhland had enthusi- 
astic reception, not only by the patriots of 1813, 
and pious youth as well as gentle maids, but also 
among far stronger men and minda of modern 
thought. 

I have added to the word patriots the date 1813, 
in ordev to distinguish them from the friends of 
the Fatherland of the present day, who no longei- 
live upon the memories of the so-called War of 
Freedom. These older heroes must take the 
greatest delight in Uhlaud's muse, since most of 
his poems are thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
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of their time — a time when they revelled in youth- 
fal feeling and proud hopes. This admiration of 
Uhland's poems they transmitted to their followers, 
and among the youths of the gymnastic-political 
clubs to acquire this work was regarded as pecu- 
liarly patriotic.^ They found in them songs which 
even Max von Schenkendorf and Ernst Moritz 
Arndt could not have surpassed, and in truth what 
descendant of the bravely-honourable Arminius 
and of the blonde Thusnelda, would not have been 
satisfied with the following : — 

FORWARD ! 

Forward ! Onward ! It was heard : 
Russia cried the mighty word, 
Forward ! 

Prussia caught the mighty word, 
Echoing gladly what she heard, 
Forward ! 

Up, tliou mighty Austria, too ! 
Forward ! Do as others do ! 
Forward ! 



1 French version, " Pour lea jeunea gens qui s'adonnait aux 
exercises gymnastiques fond^s alors par le gallophobe Jaher 
(Jahn) pour r^g^n^rer le physique de la nation allemande.'* 
These gymnastic clubs, or Turnei' Verein, have been of incal- 
culable benefit to Germany, and were a prominent cause of the 
superiority of the German soldiers in the last war with France. 
— Translator, 
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Up, thou ancient Saxonland 1 
Ever forward, hand-in-liand ! 
Forward ! 

Bayern ! Hesse ! fall in line, 
Suabia, Frankland, to the Rhine, 
Forward ! 

Forward Holland, Netherland, 
Higli be tlie sword and fi'ee your hand ! 
Forward I 

God's blessing, Switzerland, on thee I 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Burgundy ! 
Forward I 

Forward ever — never fear I 
Good be the wind, the liaibour near ! 
Forward ! 

Forward's a field-niarshaPs nanie,^ 
So forward, soldiers, just the same. 
Forward I 

I repeat it, the people of 1813 find in Uhland's 
poems the spirit of their time most preciously 



' The French version adds, "Le gdndral k laquelle cette 
chanson fait alhision est Blucher, le fameux troupier." In this 
otherwise fine and sustained poem the whole sense is virtually 
destroyed by this final connection with an individual, thereby 
claiming merely German military supremacy. So in Longfellow's 
" Excelsior," which was suggested by " Forwards," the entire 
ideal structure or conception is lost when we find it made ii*da 
by " the pioiiR monks of Saint Bernard," which at once reduces 
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preserved, and not only ita political, bat also 
moral and esthetic, spirit. Uhland represents 
whole period, and that alone, Bince all its other 
repi-eaentativea have fallen into forgetful nesa, and 
are all really united now in this one writer. The 
tone which characterises Uhland'a songs, ballads, 
and romances was that of his romantic contem- 
poraries, and many among them have written, if 
not better, at least as well. And here is the place 
where I can praise many a writer of the romantic 
school, who, as I said, manifests as regards subject 
and tone in his poems the most striking similarity 
to Uhland, and who is fully his equal iu poetic 
value, differing perhaps in showing less confidence 
espresfiion. In fact, what nn admirable poet 
Baron von Eichendorff. The songs which he 
has woven into his novel Ahnung und Gegenwart 
(" Presentiment and the Present ") are not to be 
distinguished from those of Uhland, nor indeed 
from his best. The difference consists in the 
greener freshness of the forest and the more crystal- 



1 

Its ^^^B 

s a .^^^^H 

her ^^^1 
Lnd ^^^1 



the ügurativt ideal tu a. litecal und vory lunatic Alpine climb 
witliout e. puipoae. Thie coinciileDBe ia one uf the curiosities of 
literatute. Excdtiir ia the Latin fur " tonvards." The word is 
repeated, aa in the Gennitii model, at the end of every verse, >nd 
both poeuu end wiUi an extroordiaar]' change iuto realism, 
which utterJf conflicts with all thbir meaning and destroys It. 
In the French version the last lint is— 
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line cleameBsof those of Von Eicbendorff. Justinus 
Kemer, who is almost unknown, also deaervea 
honourable mention ; he also wrote in the same 
key and measure the moat admirable songs. He 
is a compatriot (Siiabian) of Uhland.^ This is 
also the case with Gustav Schwab, a more dis- 
tinguished poet, who also bloomed out from the 
Suabian valleys, and who charms us every year 
with beautiful and perfumed poetry. He has 
special talent for ballads, and has sung his local 
home- legends most charmingly in this form, 
Wilhelm Iilüller, whom death tore from ua when 
in all the are and fulness of his youth, must also 



' Juatlniin Kamer booh beoame very well known aH over . 
Europe and America by hie work Di'f Sekerinn ton Frerorat 
"TheSaereMof Prevorat"). Hewaathaimthorof thebeautifni 
song "Wohlauf noch get ranken," whicb, like that of Von 
Eicbendorff, "In einem kühlen Crninde," ia extremely popular. 
I knew Juätinus Kemer, and uraa nnoe his gueut at Weineberg. 
I was a college yoatb at Heidelberg io those dayi, and oun 
remember that the Herr Doctor more than once remarked that 
I reminded him in appearance aod in many ways of what liis 
friend Uhland hail been at my age. Unfortunately the likeness 
here oe»»od. The writers who nra ho carelessly glanced over by 
Heine — Von Eicbendorff, Justinus Kerner, Guntav Schwab, and 
Wilhelm Müller^ to whom a dozen more could be added, 
deserved from their intrinsic excellence, originnlity, and popu- 
larity afar more extended nutice than Heine has given them ; 
room for all of which and mure that id wanting might have 
been subtmcted tn great advantage from bis conDments on the 
Schlegels, Raupacii, and otlier eneoiles great and ^umll. — 
TrauUutor. 
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be mentioned. He harmonises admirably with 
Uhland as regards imitation of German popular 
songs, but it seems to me as if he was often more 
Buccesafut in this sphere, and aiirpassed him in 
naturalness. He was more deeply familiar with 
the spirit of the old types of song, therefore it 
was not necessary for him to imitate their forms, 
and we accordingly find a more dexterous manage- 
ment of tranaferral and a judicious avoidance of 
antiquated turns and expressions. Here, too, 1 
shonid recall the late Wetzel, who is now forgotten 
and vanished. He had affinity in style to our ad- 
mirable Uhland, and in certain songs of his which 
I have Eeen be surpasses Mm in sweetness anil 
depth of expression, These songs, half flowers, 
half butterflies, spread their perfume, and flutter 
in one of the older annual issues of Brockhans' 
" Urania." 

That Clemens Brentano should have composed 
most of his songs in the same metres ami with 
the same sentiments as Uhland is a matter of 
course, for both drank from the same spring of 
popular ballads and offer ua the same draughts, 
only the cup of Uhland is more gracefully turned. 
Of Adalbert von Chamisso I cannot here appro- 
priately speak. Though he was a contemporary 
of the Romantic school and took part in its work, 
still the heart of this man has of late been so 
rejuvenated that he has taken up new forms of 
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song, made himself known as one of the moat 
original and eminent of modern poets, and belongs 
much more to young tLan to old Germany. Yet 
in his earlier poems there is the same air which 
breathes in those of Uhland — the same melody, 
colour, perfume, melancholy, and tears. Chamisso's 
tears are the more touching because they, like a 
fonntain which hursts from a rock, break forth 
from a far stronger heart.^ 

The poems which Uhland composed in South 
German measures are most intimately allied to 
the sonnets, assonances, and oUaverivie of his 
fellow- scholars of the liomantic school, and it is 
impossible to distinguish them from his, be it in 
form or feeling. But, as I have said, most of 
those contemporaries of Uhland have passed with 
their poema into oblivion. They are now to be 
found with difficulty in forgotten collections, such 
as the Bichterwald (" The Forest of Poets"), the 
Sängerfahrt (" The Singers' Pilgrimage "), in 
certain Frauen und lifuseualinanachen {" Ladies' or 
Mnsea' Almanacs ") which Fouquö and Tieck pub- 
lished, in old newspapers, as in Achim von Arnim'« 
Trosteinsamkeit (" Consolation of Solicitude "), and 
in the WünschelnMi: ("The Divining-rod"), edited 



> Chamiaso is bunt known to tho English world by hia itnuigi 
story of Peter Sohleniihl, wLieh wiw imitnttd by Hoffmiinn ii 
Tlie Lost Shadow." This novelette is, in its wny, a poem.- 
Tran^lor 
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by Heinrich iStranbe and Rudolf Cbristiani, in 
the weekly journala of the time — and God knows 
where else ! 

Uhland waa not the father of a schoo), as were 

Schiller and Goethe, orthoae like them, from whose 
individuality went forth a peculiar tone or exprea- 
Bion which was re-echoed by contemporary poets. 
Uhland waa not the father but rather the child 
of a school which gave him an expression which 
waa not originally his own, which he with care 
extracted from the works of earlier poeta. But 
in amends for this want of originality or character- 
istic novelty he gives us many admirable cbaracter- 
iflties which are as rich aa they are rare. He is 
the pride of happy Snabia, and where'er resonnds 
the German tongue men rejoice in this noble 
poefa Houl. As most of hia lyrical comrades of 
the Romantic school are united in TJhIand, so the 
public loves and honours it in him. And we love 
and honoui- him perhaps all the more since we 
now are about to lose him for ever,' 

Ah ! it is not from trivial deaire but in obedience 
to the law of necessity that Germany is now excited. 
Good, peaceful Germany ! It casts a mournful look 
npon the past which it leaves behiud, bowing 

■ Fnncb veraiuD, "Et nuus le vi^Ddcona et I'ainianii peut- 
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once more in deep reverence to the olden time, 
which looks at it so sorrowful and pale from 
Uhland's poems, and it takes farewell with a kiss. 
And yet another kiss — ^perhaps a tear ! Bat let 
us linger no longer in idle emotion. 

Forward I Onward I It is heard ; 
France now calls the mighty word : 

Forwanl I * 



* ThU concltiäion redeems every trifling failing or error in 
the whole chapter. Only a true intes, or poet-prophet, conld 
have clearly understood or foreseen, as Heine did when he wrote 
thia, that Grermany had really taken leave of its romantic pMt, 
and was about to enter on a new and more practical career. 
In fact, many years after, the rural places about Berlin were 
described as being haunted by young poets writing ballads, 
''mostly in imitation of Uhland." The only flaw in the bell 
was that Heine looked only to political reforms and not to man y 
other concurrent causes which should cause this change. 
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Whejt aftei- long years the Emperor Otto III. 
went to the tomb where the remains of Charlea 
(Charlemagne) were placed, Le entered the vault 
with two biahopa and Count Lanmel (who wrote 
thfl description of these details). The corpse 
was not recumbent, aa is naua!, but sat upright, 
like a living man, on a chair. On the head 
was a crown of gold ; he held the aceptre in 
his hands, on which were gloves, but hia naila 
had grown out through the leather. The vault 
was very strongly bailt of marble and lime. It 
was necessary to break an opening, and those 
who entered perceived a strong odour. All at 
once sank on their knees and manifested their 
respect for the dead. The Emperor Otto placed 
on the corpse a white robe, cut ita nails, and 
otherwise repaired the ravages of time. The 
limbs were in nowise decayed, save that there was 
something gone from the tip of the nose. Otto 
had it replaced with gold. Then he took a tooth 
from the mouth of Charlemagne, had the vault 
walled up, and went his way. In the night 



Charlemague iippeared to hini in a dream and 
announced to him that he, Otto, wonld not attain 
to old age and would leave no heirs. 

Thia is what is related in the Daitsche Sagen 
(" Germau Traditions ") ; but it is uot the only in- 
stance of the kind. Even so your King Francis 
I. opened the grave of the mighty Roland, 
to see for himself if the hero was of such giant 
stature as poets have sung. This was just before 
the battle of Pavia. Sebastian of Portugal entered 
the vaults of his ancestors and gazed on the dead 
nionarchs before he went to Africa.' 

Strange and terrible cariosity which impels 
men so often to look into the graves of the past ! 
It occcrE at remarkable periods, at the end of an 
epoch or just before a catastrophe. In this our 
time we have seen a similar thing, when that 
great sovereign French people were suddenly 
seized with a desire to open the pvuve of the 
bygone and gaze on the long ruined passed away- 
time by daylight. There was no lack of learned 
resnrreetionists, who with spades and crowbars 
were qnickly on hand to dig up the old dibris 



' In the French veraion this !s given more fully. " O'ert una 
pareille visite quo le roi Sebaetien de Portugal fit mix OBveaui 
(le BOB aucdtreB, avant de a'embarquer pour tmttis lualheureuae 
compRgDe d'Afriqae 0(1 lea sables d'Aluanzar-K^bir devinrent 
■on liDCPul. II fit ouvr!r chocque cercueil, et interroyen tang- 
tempB It-B trait« den niicieiia rois." 
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and break into the vault. A strong scent was 
perceived, whiuh as Gothic lund-gout delightfully 
tickled the noses of those who were hlas^ as 
to otto of roses,' French writers knelt in deep 
respect before the openly unveiled Middle Aga 
One placed a new garment on it, another cat its 
nails, a third f^ve it a new nose, and then came 
certain poets who stole its teeth, just as the 
Emperor Otto had done. 

Whether the spirit of tlie Middle Age appeared 
to these dentists and restorers of noses, and pro- 
phesied to them the speedy end of their romantic 
reign, I know not. In fact, I only mention this 
occnrrence in French literature that I m.ay dis- 
tinctly declare that I am not reflecting on them 
when I, in this book, described in rather severe 
words a similar thing which took place in Ger- 
many. The literary men who there took the 
Middle Age from its grave had other intentions, 
as have appeared from this book, and the result 
which it had upon the multitude endangered 



' Prench veraion, "Lea nei bloada eur les parfums cIrsbi- 
qaea." It a, however, axtremely probable thnt this scent ww 
really nnt at all of an oSenBEve nature. During the early Middle 
Age bodies of very ^realtby and eminent persona were very often 
embalmed m preserved from decay by means of epices und 
powerful aromatics. Hence the frequent accounts of the bodies 
of saints which, when diecovecad, gare out a perfume which 
WAS attributed to supernatural causes, and called " the odour 
of sanctity." 
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the freedom and prosperity of my native land. 
French autliors hod oaly artistic interests in 
what they did, and the French public merely 
sought to gratify its newly -awakened cnriosity. 
The majority of men only looked into the graves 
of the past to find therein ;i pattern for a fancy 
dreas for the Carnival. The Gothic fashion was 
in France only a deeting fashion, which simply 
served for temporary amusement. People let 
their hair grow long ia mediitval style, and when 
the barber casually remarked that it did not look 
well, they had it cut short, with all the associa- 
tions belonging to it. Ah ! in Germany it is 
qnite otherwise, perhaps because the Middle Age 
is not there qnite dead and decayed, as it is with 
you. The German Jliddie Age does not lie 
mouldering ; ever and anon it is revived by an 
evil spirit, and comes out among us in clear, 
broad daylight, and sncks the red life from our 
breast. 

Ah ! do you not see how sorrowful and pale our 
Germany is, even the German youth which not 
long ago rejoiced with such life? See ye not 
how red is the mouth of the plenipotentiary 
vampire who lives in Frankfort, and there sucks 
80 horribly slowly and tiresomely at the heart of 
the German people ? 

What I have said of the Middle Age admits a 
special application as regards its religion. Loyalty 



J 
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requires that I should distiaguisli most definitely 
between the party which is here known as the 
Catholic, and those wretched fellows who bear the 
name in Germany. It is only to these latter that 
I have allnded in my book, and that indeed 
in terms by far too mild. They are the real 
foes of my Fatherland — a crawling, lying, hypo- 
critical mob of miserable cowardice. They hiss 
in Munich, they hiaa in Berlin, and while you 
stroll on the Boulevard Montmartre you suddenly 
feel a bite in your heel. But we will crush the 
head of the old serpent. It is the party of Hes ; 
they are the bailifTa of deapotiarei,^ the restorers 
uf all the misery, cruelties, and madness of the 
past. As far as heaven from them is that party 
which we here call Catholic, whose leaders are 
among the most talented writers of France. If 
they are not our brothers-in-arms, we fight at 
least for the same interests, or for those of 
mankind. We are one in our love for that, 
we only differ in our views as to what is 
best for mankind.^ They believe that man only 



' " Schergen des DeBpotismUH." In the French veraion, " Cea- 
Kent lea familliece de la Sainte-Blliaiice." 

' Truly, iD such diBtinctioD all the difference lies, and uu 
thii ground »n annrobUt might agree with aa uristoorst. Bnt 
the saund of the peDsimii paid by tbe pulice, or Louis Fbllippe, 
rings aiid rolti through all this chapter, >nd indeed through all 
" ÜHrniany." 



spiritual comfort ; we, ou the contrary, 
opine that he wants material prosperity. When 
the Catholic party in France, ignoring its true 
mission, announces itself aa the party of the 
past, and an that of the restorers of the faith 
of bygone times, we should protect it against 
its own declarations. TJie Eighteenth crushed 
Catholicism so completely in I'rance that there 
was hardly a breath of life left in it, and those 
who now seek to restore it here seem like men 
preaching a new religion. By Paris I mean 
France, and not the provinces ; as for the latter, it 
is as unimportant what they think as what our 
legs think. The head is the seat of all our think- 
ing power, I am told that the French in the 
provinces are good Catholics, which I can neither 
affirm nor deny. All the men whom I ever met 
there looked to me like milestones, on whose 
faces one could read distinctly how near or how 
far they were from the capital. The women 
there perhaps seek consolation in Christianity 
because they cannot live in Paris. Christianity 
has not existed in Paris since the Revolution, 
and it had lost all importance there long before. 
It Inrked in a remote church-corner like a spider, 
and leapt out headlong now and then when it 
could seize on a babe in the cradle or an old 
man in his coffin. It is only at these two 
periods of lil'p, when he is born or dies, that a 
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Frenchman falls into the power of the Catholic 
priest; during all the interval he lives io reaaoti 
and laughs at holy water and emotion. But 
13 that a predominance of Catholicism? It waa 
because it was ho utterly extinct in France that 
it was able under Louis XTIII. and Charles 
5. to attract a few nnaelliah minds into itself 
by the charm of novelty. Catholicism was then 
something so unheard of, so fresh, bo overwhelm- 
ing ! The religion which had reigned recently 
before in France was the classic mythology, and 
this beautiful faith had been preached to the 
French people by its authors, poets, and artists, 
with such results that the former were at the end 
of the last century, as regarded life and thought, 
altogether in heathen disguise. During the Re- 
volution this classic religion bloomed in all its 
power and gloiy ; it waa not merely an Alex- 
andrian aping. Paris was a natural continuation 
of Athens and Eome, Under the Empire this 
antique spirit was subdned, the gods of Greece 
ruled only on the stage and Roman virtue on 
the battlefield, A new faith had come, and this 
took form in the holy name "Napoleon." And 
this religion still rules the masses. Therefore 
they are in the wrong who say that the French 
people are irreligious because they do not believe 
in Christ or His saints. One should rather say 
that the irreligion of the French consists in this, 
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that they now believe in a man instead of tbe 
immortal gods. Or we must declare tbat the 
irreligion of the French lies in the fact that they 
no longer believe in Jupiter, Minerva, Diana, or 
Venus. This last item, it ia true, admits of doubt, 
and it is certain that the French have ever re- 
mained orthodox in their worship of the Graces. 

I hope that these remarks, far from being mis- 
understood, will serve to guard the reader from 
misunderstanding. 



The French version of this chapter ends as 
follows : — 

J'esp^re qu'on n 'inter pritei-a mal ces obeei-vatioCK : 
elles avaient pour but de pri5veuir le lecteur contre le 
fächeux malentendus. Dans le trois premieres parties 
de ofi livre, j'ai pai'le avec quelque developpement des 
luttes enti« la religion et la, philoaophie en Allemagne ; 
j'avais ä expliquer cette revolution intellectuelle de 
mon pays, sur laquelie Madame de Staäl a r^pandu 
pour sa part tant d'erreure en France. Je le declare 
franehement : je n'ai cessd d'avoir en vue le iivi-e de 
cette grand'mfere dea doctrinaires, et c'est dans une 
intention de redi-eaaement que j'ai donnö au mien ce 
mSme titre De VAltema'jne. 

VKVAOleSAvrO 1S35. 



CHAPTEl! Vir.' 

I SHOULD be in despair if the few intimations 
or hints as regards the great riclectic which 
escaped lue in a previous chapter sliould be quite 
misanderstood. In fact, far be it from me to 
depreciate M. Victor Cousin. The very title of 
this far-famed philosopher binds me in duty unto 
praise and laud. He belongs to that living 
Pantheon of France which we call the Faii-ie 
( peerage), and his intellectual limbs repose on the 
velvet benches of the Luxembourg. Thereunto 
he is a man of loving heart, yet he loves not the 
trifling objects dear to every Frenchman — as, for 
example, Napoleon, or even Voltaire, who is less 
easily beloved ; no, II. Cousin's heart seeks what 
is most serious— he loves Prussia. I should be a 
wretch if I would belittle such a man — yes, a 
monster of ingratitude ... for I myself am a 
Who will there be to love us when 



' This chiLpter, wliich wna oiiiittoil from the lust French 
veraioD, appeurs in the Giennan editioa a» an Anhang nr 
supplement, with the wordi Vitttir Cousin added in the table 
cif otintentB.— rniiiB^ulor. 
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the great heart of a Victor Cousin shall no longer 
beat/ 

I must indeed subdue with all my strength all 
private feelings which might mislead me into 
excessive enthusiasm. Which means that I would 
not be suspected of servility, for M. Cousin is 
very influential in the state, both by his position 
and oratoriciil power. This consideration might 
even inspire me to speak as freely of his faults 
as of his virtues. Would he be therewith dis- 
pleased ? Certainly not. I know that no higher 
honour can be paid to great men than to set forth 
their failings as conscientiously as their better 
qualities. When we portray in song a Hercules, 
we must describe how he laid by the lion's skin 
and sat by the distaff, since he is for all that n 
Hercules. However, when we tell such tales of 
our hero, we may in honour add that M. Cousin, 
though he sometimes aits and gossips by the 
distaff, never lays aside his lion's skin. 

To continue the comparison with Hercules, we 
may mention another flattering point of differ- 
ence. The multitude ascribed to the son of 
Alcmena deeds which were performed by several 
of his contemporaries, bnt the works of M. Cousin 
are so colossal, so astonishing, that people never 
understood how a single man could achieve so 
much, whence arose the report that the works 
which appeared under the name of this hero 
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were really those of several of ibe men of Lia 

time. 

So will it be some day with Napoleon ; it ia 
already beginning to pass our comprehension 
how one hero, nnaiiled, could do bo many wondrous 
deeds. And just as people are beginning to say 
in depreciation of the great Victor Conain, that 
he knows how to use the talents of others and 
publish the results to bis own advantage, so it 
will be asserted of poor Napoleon that not he, 
but God knows who — perhaps even Sebastiani 
— won the battles of Murengo, Austerlitz, and 
Jenik 

Great men work not only by tbeir deeds, bnt 
also by their personal lives. In this respect M. 
Cousin deserves unconditional praise. Here he 
appeal's in purest dignity. He has laboured by 
the influence of his own example to destroy a 
prejudice which has perhaps restrained most of 
bis fellow-countrymen from devoting themselves 
to that grandest of all efforts — the study of philo- 
sophy. For here in France there prevailed an 
opinion that men by studying philosophy unfitted 
themselves for practical life, that by metaphysical 
Epeculation they lost all talent for industrial 
Epecnlation, and that he who would become a 
great philosopher must renounce all these splen- 
dours of public office and live in simple poverty, 
retired from all intrigues. This delusion, which 
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kept so tnimv- Frenclimea far from the spLere of 
the abstract, has been fortunately disputed by 
M. Cousin, nbo has Ebonn us by his onn example 
titnt a man may be an immortal philosopher and 
at Ihe Eame time a, life-peer of France- 
It is true that there ore certain Voltsireans 
who explain this pbenomenou by the simple 
ci renin stance that of these tno conditions M. 
Cousin has only fulfilled the latter. Conid there 
be a more niiamiable, unchristian declaration? 
Only a Tollairean could be capable of such 
frivolity. 

But what great man ever escaped the persiflage 
of his cootemporariea? Did the Athenians spare 
the great Alexander with their Attic-salted epi- 
grams ! Did not the Konmns sing in bold 
songs about Ctcsar? Did not the rerlin folk 
write pasquinades on Frederic the Great? Jf. 
Cousin must meet with the same fate which 
Alexander, Csesar, and Frederic encountered, and 
which many a great man in Paris will j-et endorft 
The greater the man the more easily is he hit by 
the arrow of mockery. Dwarfs are far more likely 
to escape. 

The multitude, however, the people, does not 
love mockery. Like genius, or love, or Ihe forest, 
or the sea it is of serious nature; it bears anti- 
pathy to the spiteful wit of salons, and it explains 
great phenomena in profoundly mystical fashion. 
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All its explanations Imve a poetic, marvellous, 
legendary character. So, for esample, people ex- 
plaiDed Paganini's aatonisbing execution on tlie 
violin by declaring that the musician, because he 
murdered his mistress from jealousy, was for 
that confined many years in prison, in which his 
only consolation was a violin, and that by practis. 
ing on it by night and by day he attained his 
extraordinary proficiency on tlie instruments In 
like manner the philosophical virtuosoship of M. 
Cousin is attributed to & similiir event, for it is 
related that the German government considered 
our great eclectic as a hero for freedom, and shut 
him up, allowing him nothing to read bnt Kant's 
" Critique of Pure Iteasou." Out of very ennui he 
studied it continually, and thereby attained that 
virtnosoship in German philosophy which in 
after years gained him bo much applause in Paris 
when be publicly performed the most difficult 
passages in it. 

This is a very beautiful folk-tale, fairy-like, 
legendary, romantic, such as is told of Orpheus, 
Balaam the son of Eeor, of Quaser the Wise, or 
of Budda, and which every century will work at, 
till finally the name Cunsin. will no longer be that 
of a real individoal, bub the personification of 
the martyr to freedom who, confined in prison, 
seeks consolation in philosophy or wisdom in 
the "Critique of Pure Heason," and some future 
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Ballanche will perbaps see in hira au allegory of 
the age itself, an age when criticism and pure 
reason and wisdom were generally aont to tbe 
lock-up. 

Yet as regards tliis story of the imprisonment 
of M. Cousin, it is by no means of pnrely alle- 
gorical origin. For he, on suspicion of democracy, 
really passed some time in a German prison, as 
did Lafayette and Richard Crcur de Lion. But 
that he tbere studied in his leisure honrs Kant's 
"Critiqne of Pure Reason" is donbtfnl, for three 
reasons. Firstly, this book is written in German ; 
secondly, that to read it one must nnderstand 
German ; and thirdly, M. Cousin does not under- 
stand German at all.' 

But, on my life! I do not say this in blame. 
The greatness of M. Consiu comes more boldly to 
light when we see that; he has learned German 
philosophy without understanding the language 
in which it is taught. How vastly does such a 
genius overtop us common mortals, who only 



' To which a friend replies on grounds which I will not in- 
ve^^tigale, and lui uliich I do not hold mjsflf rcEponsible, that 
firitlj, there was in eiiatenee a, very good Latio veraion of the 
" Dritiqna of Pure Eeaaon ; " Beeandly, that it IB molt jmlikoly 
that a mau of geniuB could hare been long in Germany without 
learning the angnage ; and thirdly, that HeiQO himself played 
eeeond fiddle to no man in mannfacturing fibs when bis object 
woB to render an enemy ridieuIuiiB.^ — 7'raiiilaloi: 
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master witli greatest trouble tliisi philosopby, 
though we have been familiar with German froiii 
oar inliincy I The real character of sucb a genJua 
must to us ever remaiu inexplicable. Suth nre 
the intuitive natures to whom Kant ascribes 
spontaneous perception of things in their totality, 
as opposed to ua of common analytical natures, 
who just apprehend that which is by sequence and 
combination of details, Kant seems to have hud 
foreboding that snch a man would arise, who would 
understand bis "Critique of Pure Reason" by mere 
intuitive perception, without having learned dis- 
cursive, analytic German. But it may be that 
the French are more happily organised than we 
Germans; and I have observed that however little 
one may tell them about a doctrine, or learned 
investigation, or & scientific view, they know how 
to combine it all and work it up so admirably 
in their intellect that they promptly understand 
it far better than we do, and immediately proceed 
to explain it unto, or instruct us in it. It often 
seems to me as if the heads of the French were 
furnished internally, like their cafds, with innumer- 
able mirrors, so that every idea which gets in 
reflects itself countless times, by which optical 
arrangement the narrowest, scantiest lieads appear 
to ba broad and enlightened. These brilliant 
intellects, like the shining cafös, generally greatly 
dozzle.a poor German when he first comes to I'arLs. 
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I am afraid that I am imperceptibly comiog 
from the sweet waters of praise into tlie salt and 
bitter sea of blame. Yes, I cannot refrain from 
^ving it bitterly to M. Cousin for something, 
which is that be w)io loves truth more than Flato 
or Tennemann ^ he is unjust to himself, be slanders 
himself when he would make as believe that he 
Las borrowed everything from the philosophies 
of Schelling and Hegel. I myself must defend 
M. Cousin against this self-accnsation. On my 
word and conscience this worthy man has stolen 
absolutely nothing from the philosophy of either, 
ond if he brought any memorial of them back from 
Germany to France, it was only their friendship. 
This does honour to his heart. And yet there are 
many instances of such self-accusation recorded 
in works on psychology, I myself once knew a 
man who confessed that he had stolen a silver 
spoon from a royal dinner table, and yet we all 
knew that he was not received at court, and only 
told this story to make us believe he had dined 
with the king! 

No, M, Cousin has, as regards German philo- 
sophy, always kept the sixth commandment; he 
never stole from it an idea — not even the smallest 



' Autharof au excetlsnC Histor; of Pliilosophy i thehinthera 
being that Cousin owed all liia knowledge oF German philosophy 
to it. It ii indeed to be regretted that Haine himself WHB not 
more (auiilinr with this work and that of Kixiier.— rraiij^iitor, 
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salt-spoon of an idea did he ever put into his 
pocket.. All witnesses agree in this, that M. 
Cousin in tliis respect — observe I suy, in (his 
respect — is honour itself. And not only liis 
friends but his enemies teslify to it. Such testi- 
mony ie to be found in the Berlin Annals of 
Scientific Criticism for the current year, and ns 
their author, the great Ilinrichs, is by no means 
given to praise, his words being therefore the 
more to be relied on, I will in anoiJier pliice give 
them in full, AVhat is in hand is to free a great 
man from a serious charge, and therefore for that, 
and that only, I cite the testimony of the Berlin 
Annals, which otherwise hurt my feelings by a 
certain mocking, tarcastic tone in which they 
speak of M. Cousin. For I am a trne friend of 
the great Eclectic, as I have shown in the pre- 
ceding pages, wherein I have compared him 
with all kinds of great men — with Hercules, 
Napoleon, Alexander, Crosar, Frederic the Great. 
Orpheas, Balaam the son of Eeor, Quaser the 
Wise, Bndda, Lafsiyette, Richard Coüur de Lion, 
and Paganiiii. 

Perhaps I am the first man to whom it ever 
occurred to associate these names with that of 
Cousin, Du siihliinc au ridicule il n'y qiiunpas ! 
That is what his eneiniea will say, those frivolous 
Voltnireane, to whom nothing is holy, who have 
no religion, and who Jo not believe even iji 
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Cousio. But it will not be tlie first tliue tlint 
a nation has learned from a stranger its great 
men. Mine is perhaps tbe raerit tbat I have 
siiowD to France the value of M. Conain as 
regards the present, and his significance in tha 
futnre. I have shovrn how the people have 
already, during his life, adorned hiui poetically, 
and narrated wonderful things of him. I have 
ahown liow he is passing, little by little, into the 
purely legendary, and how a time will come 
when the name of Victor Consin will be a rajth. 
In fact the Voltaireans titter that it ia cfdIv a 
fable. 

ye slanderers of the throne and tbe altar, 
ye wretches who, aa Scliiller sing?, "are wont to 
blacken, all which shines, and cast what towers 
Büblime into tha dust," I prophesy nnlo ye that 
the renown of M. Cousin will, like that of the 
French revolation, extend around the world. And 
heri] again I hear the spiteful souls remark, 
" Truly it is on its way to go around the globe — it 
has already taken ils departure fmm Paris." ^ 



' A Bimilo nbicb, dliglitly changed, occuia in the Bcisrbildtr, 
Of this atUck on Cutuix all tliat cnti be truly aaiJ is that it ii 
tu the lost degree discredltablH to Ueinc^, it being tliornaghly 
fnfijifred by envy, malice, and untrnthfuliieBB, and yet very 
feebia OS regni-da satire ur clEvi^rness. It is, in fact, id weak 
with ita would-be bilteruess ns 1« awaken pity. Heine wiilied 
to be known oa pre-ini'iimtlj the npuitle or inlruduci: fur 



J 
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German philosophy and literature to France. Tlie latter had 
already been partly effected by Madame de Staöl and Schlegel, 
the former by Cousin, and for this reason Heine did hia 
utmost to discredit the great French eclectic, of whom, however, 
it may be truly suid that he set forth the mciJiod$ of the German 
philosophers far more clearly, thon)ughly, and intelligently than 
our author succeeded in duing. The reputation of Cousin has 
never diminished in the least, his eclectic system was thn 
greatest stimulant to general study or reading and a wide rang«) 
of thought of any ever known in France, and it was therefore 
as valuable as any German philosophy. At the time when 
Heine wrote this diatribe the wurks of Cousin were text-books 
in leading American universities. If any one nut familiar with 
them will dii^passionately read one or two of the works of this 
great French writer he cannot fail to be amazed at the incredible 
audacity of this chapter, which seems indeed, like too much of 
Heine's criticism, to be sincerely based on a full belief that not 
one of his readers had ever read a line of what he is discussing, 
quite forgetting the fact that it is those who read certain books 
who also peruse comments on tliem. — Translator, 
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I HAVE done my beat not to derive tbe mediaav^il 
tendency or taste of our Komanticista entirely from 
unobjectionable sonrces, and I have given them 
the best ground for defence in tbe Third Dook 
of the contributions " To tbe History of Religion 
and Philosophy in Germany," wherein I remarked 
that the mania for the Middle Age was perhaps 
a secret prepossession for old German pantheism, 
or the remains of that old religion living on in 
tbe popular beliefs of a later age, I have already 
discussed how these traditions still existed, of 
conrse in a distorted and abridged form, in 
magic and witchcraft. Yes, they live in the 
memory oE the people, in their usages and lan- 
guage. The German baker stamps on every 
loaf which he bakes the old Druid's foot,i and 
our daily bread thus bears the sign of the 
German religion. What a significant contrast 
does this true bread offer to the äcj sham bread 
with which spiritual culture would nourish us. 

' Dralden, or Druid enfuas, the pentalphoD or pentaple, in thin 



io cailetl becnUBH Hie Drui'In wen 
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No, the memories of old German beliefs are not 
extinct. It is said tbat there are yet living old 
men in Westphalia who know where the ancient 
images of the gods lie bnried, on their deathbeds 
they communicate the secret to their youngest 
descendant, and then he bears the secret in bia 



»iiles of thsir shoes, as the ancient Egyptians did tha picture« 
□f Hfkaoa, tc, on theirs. Thn pentaple is also Eaid to represent 
the goat'» face up evil principls when two points are npwardj, 
and the good when this ia reversed (L'Abbe Constant). But 
it ia of Greek origin. Legend states that when Antlncliua 
Sot« was abont to join battla with Galater, Alexander tha 
Great appeared to him in a dream and bade him givs to hia 
Buldiers a> a rallying cr; the word t^iaivein, and to put it 
on hia banner, because these Greeli letters are found in tha 
pentalpha or "6ce AV." It occurs on old coins, and was long 
borne by the regiment Propagnattr, or Guards of Conatanti- 
nople. J. Pra^torius, Blockibtrga-Bcrichtung, 1669, from whom 
IletDC took tha Buggeation of tha loaves, denies, however, that 
tha word has anything to do with Druid<, but comes from 
Truht, or Dryth, an old term fur Lord applied tu Chrisl. It 
■ppeara to me that taking it in connaetiun with Antiothus 
Soter, or Savioar, this is very probable. Among Christians in 
tha Middle Age this character signihed the five woonds of 
Christ Its old German origin is much mora than doubtful. 
If the Celtic Druids or old Germau wise-men (Heine is not 
here eiplicit) wore the character on Ihtir «oles, it was pro- 
bably dona to express detestation of a popular Christian symbol. 
Tliera is in tba Uusde Fot of Geneva a fine Etruscan vase 
representing Pallas Athena bearing a large shield, the centra 
of which is Glied with this pentalpha. It wna evidently in the 
most ancient Grxco-Roman tines an emblem oE victory. — 
TranHaloT. 
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silent Saxon heart.' In AVestphalia, the former 
Saxony, all is not dead which lies buried. When 
we wander there through the old oak groves we 
can hear the voices of the olden lime, and the 
re-echoes of those deeply mysterious magic spella 
in which there gushea a greater fulness of life 
than in all the literature of the March of Bran- 
denburg. A mysterious awe thrilled my soul 
when once wandering through these woods I 
came to the old Sieghurjif, and my guide said 
"Here once dwelt King Wittikind," and sighed 
deeply. He was a simple woodman bearing an 
axe. I believe that could it come to pass, this 
man would fight to-day for King Wittikind, 
and woe to the skall whereon that axe shonld 

fain 

That was a dark day for Saxony when 
Wittikind, its brave Duke, was conquered by 
Charlemagne near Engter, As he fled towards 
EUerbruch, and men and women came wildly 
rushing in terror to join the retreat, one old 
woman could go no further. Bub as she would 
not fall into the hands of the enemy she was 



> Pol B full account of tb!a, tu/i "Fuck,"3 vuIb. 1S51, by Dr. 
J. BelL The same Btarj in tuld of ths Fuesamoq noddy Indiaiiü 
in Maine. An Indian who professed to hsva onco seen one of 
these now vnnished idula in bia youth made me frum memory 
% fucaiiDile o[ it, which I itill passess. — Trandaior, 
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baried alive by the Saxons in a sand-lii]! by 
CellmaDS Kamp, saying as they did so: — 

" Km]' under, kriip nnder, Je Welt is di gram, 
Du kannst dem Qerappel nlcli nier folgen !" 

" Creep under, creep under, ihe worlJ is griin foe thee 1 
The msh thnu canst not follotv." ' 

It is said tbat the old woman stUl Uvea. 
Trnly, in Westphalia, all is not dead which lies 
baried. 

The brothers Grimm tell this story in their 
Deutsche Sagen (German Tales), and I shall occa- 
Bionally avail myself of the researches of these 
admirable scholars in the coming pages. Jacob 
Grimm alone baa done more for philolofry than 
all your whole French academy since Richelieu. 
His German Grammar is a colossal work, a Gothic 
cathedral, in which all the German tribes raise 
their voices aa in a giant cborna, every one in 
its own dialect. It mity be that Jacob Grimm 
assigned his soul to the devil on condition that 
the latter should supply the materials and give 
bis aid in this tremendous strnctnre. And in 
very deed to bring together these massy blocks 
of learning, and to mortar and fix together these 

' It In lemiU'knblB tbat these worilfi ainaja were, iiikI nxiy be 
■till, sung by Gtrmsn f^fpeiei in Romniiy, when burying 
oU ttoniiui. Tide Liebich, Die Zigmncr. 
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hundred iboufnnd citations, requires more tlian a 
man's life and more than morlal putience.^ 

Paracelsns ia one of the chief eourcea of infor- 
mation for exploring old Gernian popnlar tradi- 
tiona His works are trtinsinted into Lntin, not 
badly but incompletely. Tliey are difficult (o 
read in the original German, the style is abstruse, 
but here and iLere grent thouf^hts come forth iu 
great words.^ lie is a natural philosopher in oar 
present acceptation oFthe word. Ilia terminology ia 
not to be always understood in its traditional sense. 
In hia doctrine of elementary spirits he uses the 
names of Nymphs, Undines, Silvani, Salamandera, 
amply because these names are known to the _ 



' Instead nf tliB tliiec preceding senlenuts ve linve iij tliu 
French verBinn, "Jacques Grimm e*t siiiis igai diLn.i ton gtnre. 
Sim druditioD tet culwtKale comme une moDtn^iie ct eon i^epiit 
ert fraia comnie la aonroe qui en jaillit." 

" Even the Latin ia not eo vti; intelligible. I prisEess a ttoiit 
HCirk of more ttnm 31:0 psges, dated 161:4, entitled Lexicon tier- 
mttieum, or a dictionary uf the peculiai Latin worda ueedotil^ by 
Paracelaua, nF nliich vronli' there are eaougli to form a language. 
It is reuiarkaljle that Heine, while writing an elementary 
spirits, makes to llttlo use >if Faracelsu«. Tills writar, foUuu-- 
ing PBetluB, regarded nut oo\y all visible <ir aenaible objects in 
nature u apirits reflected fnim types, but hIbo all elcmentB, 
fnrcm, phasi-s o£ action and qualities, ererything hsviog its 
iutellectiial life or immanent spirit. PnraculBua conjeotured 
the Biiateuce o( elements, laws, aiid conditiona nnt perceptibls 
to our sensBS. He gives ua the impressiun of one who could 
hnve been a great artiat or piet, in tho more confined aenaei 
o( the words.— rraniia (or. 
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public, not becaase they exactly explain tliat of 
which he epeaka. Instead of seeking new words 
arbitrarily, he Las preferred to use old ones, 
which sug^gested sonietbiag sitnünr. Hence he has 
been much misundei-stood. many accusing him of 
mockery, others of uubelief. Some declare his 
idea was to give us a nursery tale out of jest as 
a system; others blamed him because he, depart- 
ing from the Christian view, did not declare the 
elementary spirits to be devils. "For," as he 
tays someivbere, "we have no renson to assama 
that these beings belong to the devil, nor do we 
know whatthedevilhimself may be." He asserted 
that such Bpirita were as we are, real creations 
of God, but not like us oT Adam's race, and that 
unto them God assigned as a dwelling the four 
elements. Their bodily structures are according 
to these elements. Therefore Paracelsus classifies 
the differeut orders of spirits according to the 
four elements, and here be gives us a determined 
system. 

To reduce snch popular beliefs to a system, as 
many are now attempting to do, is as unpracti- 
cable as if one would put the passing clouds into 
frames like pictures. At the utmost we can only 
assemble under certain rubrics or headiugs that 
which is similar. And this we will attempt as 
regards elementary spirits. We have already 
t'poken of kobolds, or goblins, in tbe first book 
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of tbe " History of Religion and Pliilosopliy iti 
Germany." They are ghosts or spectres — a mixture 
of dead men and devils; they must be carefully 
distinguished from the true earth spirits. The 
latter dwell chiefly in the mountains, and are 
called Wicht el mjcnner, Gnomea, Metalarii, Little 
Folk, and Dwarfs.^ The legend of these dwarfs i3 
analogous with that of the giants, and indicates 
the existence of two dilTerent races, which, more 
or less at peace with one another, once occupied 
the coontry, but which Lave now disappeared. 

Giants have left Germany for ever. But the 
dwarfs are still to be met now and then in the 
Bhafls of mines, where they, clad like little miners, 
dig out valuable metals and precious stones. 
From the beginning tbe dwarfs have possessed in 
abundance gold, silver, aijd diamonds, for they 
could creep about everywhere invisibly; no hole 
was too small for them to slip through, so that it 
did bnt lead to a vein of wealth. The giants 



' FaracelsuBslBO calls them Qnomei, Fj/gmteoi, oul Ntvferlnot, 
Lavater, va Libtlh dt Spetirit et Lenmrit, gives man; sjnonyma 
for tbeae Ppirita, unong others that of vii'Vn/^^iio* tvrroct, 
Pnetuiias {Anthrupodemut Plnionicvt, 1666] devotes a chnptei 
of B. hnndred pnge» to theae Bergmaniiri'jfn ur Erd-Leuien, Bs he 
term« them, to which Heine has been Dot & littla indebted. Tbs 
riew as to the historical exiettncu nE tb^^ dwarfs baa heeo 
thoroughly examined b; David MneKitchie in a rer; interesting 
work (already mMitiiiaed bj roo) entitled tbe "Teatiinoiiy o( 
Tradi tion, "— rra« j/ofor. 
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liovrever, were always poor, and if any one had 
ever trusted tliem they woold doubtless have left 
behind them giaot-like and colossal debts. Nor 
would they ever be converted to Christianity. I 
infer this from an old Danish ballad, in which 
the giants meet at a wedding. The bride alone 
eats four tuns of houilli, or thick soup, sixteen 
oxen, eighteen sides of pork, and with it all drinka 
(■even tuns of beer. Indeed the bridegroom 
remarks, " I never saw a young bride with auch 
an appetite." Among the guests was the tittle 
J] immering whose diminntive size contrasted with 
that of the giants. And the song ends with the 
words, " Little Mimmering was among this heathen 
folk the only Christian child."' 

There are several very charming traditions 
referring to the weddings of the Kleine Folk, or 
little people, as the dwarfs are called in Germany ; 
as, for example, the following :— 

" Once t!ie little folk wished to celebrate a 
wedding in the Ca=lle of Eilenberg in Saxony. 
During the niglit they entered by the keyhole 
and crannies of the windows, and skipped and 
bounded on tba polished floor like pease thrown 
down on a threshing-ground. Thereupon the old 
Count who was sleeping onder the canopy of his 



' la the oritpnal Northern tala this bridf 
sgiileeil u Freya. It is in the »tor; of 
miner as given in the older Edda.— Ti-an 



a, however, Thor 
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bed of state in tbat very ball, awoke, and marvelletl 
greatly, as well he might, at the sight of bo many 
tiny people. Then one of them, who was splendUIIy 
attired, like onto a heralJ, approached the Counr, 
and in courtly and befitting phrase invited him to 
take part in the festival, ' But,' he added, ' wo 
pray of thee one thing, that thou alone ahalt be 
present ; no other person of thy house shall behold 
ns, though by so little aa a glance.' To which the 
Count replied in friendly manner, 'Since you 
have wakened me, I will be one of you.' Tiien 
they brought him a little lady for a partner, little 
torch-bearers ranged themselves around, and soft 
mysterioos music began to sound. The Count had 
great tronhle while dancing not to lose sight of 
Ida little partner, who escaped his view at every 
leap, yet who at lost whirled him about so that he 
could hardly breathe. When all at once, io the 
midst of the wildest excitement of the dance, every- 
thing stopped, the music was silent, and the whole 
party ran as if for their Uvea to t!ie door-cracks, 
mo use -hoi es, or wherever any exit was to be 
found, ^ But the bridal coaple, the herald, and 

> There is an amusing parollDl to thia paesat;» to be found In 
tn IriHh tale. Fat O'FlanagHn, tlie tailor, woa dancing in innd 
i<>7 witll tlie (Isvil, vhu was fiddling, Ivbile both took ulterData 
■tips from Satan'« wliiekey ixittle. "Whin, och what a pity 1 
all at wanit this fuioe parret; was broken up bjr tbe apiuir- 
ence of Jndj, Fat'a wife." In tliis tale tbe devit goes off with 
Urs. OTlaiiagan.— rrnnj^cKur. 
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The dwelüntfs of tlio dwarfs were in tlie luoun- 
tatna. The small holea often seen In rocks ai'e 
Btill called Zwerglöcher, or dwarf-holes. I hnve 
seen many of them in the Harz, especially in the 
Uodenthal ; and many stalactite formations, which 
are found in the raounl.ain c.iverus, as well na 
singularly -shaped summits of rocks, which peoplö 
cull dwarf weddings. These are dwarfä who once 
when gaily returning from their little chnrch, 
from a betrothal, or while merry at the bridal 
meal, were chmged by a wicked sorcerer into 
stone. Tales of sncli transformations into stone 
are as much at home in the North as in the Enst, 
where the narrow-minded Mussulman believes 
that the statues and caryatides which he finds in 
the ruins of old Greek temples are petrified 
human beinga I saw not only in the Haiz 
mountains but in Brittauy many strangely-grouped 
stones, which the peasants call dwarf weddings. 
The Btoues near Loc Maria Ker are the honses of 
the Torrigaii or Kitrile, aa the little folk are there 
called.1 

Here I will tell another tale of snch a wedding: — 

in error in stating tlmt only ginnts coald mannge the iitii(^c 
■words made liy dwarf«. The Utrrar Saija is Ibe hiatiiry of 
fiiioh a aword, but there la no mentiou of any giant in it. These 
marvelloDB weapona occur in tnatiy sagos, but alwaja in wuocio- 
tion with ordinary mortals. — TranAator. 

' So in Florence one or both oE the cohjasal marble Btatues 
(or Eiunciini) in Ihe Piazzn dülla SigniTiB ore believed when 
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the dancers lifted their eyes to an opening in the 
ceiling above, and saw the face of the old Coantees, 
who was secretly watching them. Then the 
elves who remained bowed to the Couut, and the 
herald approaching thanked him for his hospitality, 
' But,' he added, 'as our joy and our wedding 
have been disturbed because another human eye 
has Been na, there shall never be of all your race 
more than seven alive at one time,' Then all fled, 
and the Count found himself alone in the dark 
and silent hall. The prediction was fulfilled, even 
to this day, for when six knights von Eilenberg 
live, one always dies when a seventh is born," • 

Much is said in praise of the skill of the dwarfs. 
They smithed the best swords, but only the giants 
could do battle with them. "Were these gianta 
really so very tall ? Fear perhaps added yards to 
their height, as has often happened. Xicetas, a 
Byzantine who has recorded the taking of Con- 
Btantinople by the C .=adera, avows most seriously 
that one of those knights of the North who sent 
everybody flying before him actually appeared to 
him in that awful instant to be fifty feet high.^ 

' Like tbis is an old German legeoi oF a, Graf vun Hoys who 
having in lilie luanner huBpitably entertaintd a party of elves, 
received from their lierald who h»d begged for the kindusss a 
«word, aud a ring in which vaa set a ted lion, which should 
grow pals whenevKr one of the Von Hoj'a race was abimt tj 
Öie.—Traiielalrir. 

' This paasnge ia «imting in tbe French versidn. Hie äi=a 
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Tkcrc Is in Bohemia, not far from Einbogen, a 
ftinious grotto of the dwarfs in a wild bnt beaati- 
ful valley, through which the Eger winds grace- 
fully niid Kerpent-liko to Carlsbad. They who 
dwell ill towns and hamlets thereabout relate that 
in this place there lived in the olden time many 
dwarfs or hill-spirits who led a peaceful life, 
being ko far from injuring any one that they often 
helped their neighbours when in need. They were 
governed by a mighty magician, who for some 
cause became enraged at them, and one day when 
they were all met at a wedding in their little 
church, petrified them all, or, to speak correctly, 
as they were spirits not to be destroyed, he in- 
closed them in forms of stone. These groups are 
called to this day die verzauberte Zwergenhochzeit — 
the enchanted marriage feast — and the little 
iigurcs are still to be seen in all possible positions 
on the mountain-tops. One is shown in the 
middle of a rock; it is the image of a dwarf who, 
while the rest ran away to escape the enchantment, 
lingered too long in Lis home, and was turned to 
stone at the instant when he looked out of the 
window for aid.^ 

the rays cf the full moon fall on them to become animated and 
walk about. The word Torrigarif as given by Heine, should be 
Korrifjan. The three preceding sentences are wanting in the 
French version. — 2'ranslator, 

^ It is said that the dwarfs, vaguely anticipating these 
disasters, buried in the ground in many places all their ptts 
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The dwarfs wear little caps, by means of 
which they can make themselves invisible ; these 
are called Tarnkappen or Kthclkäpjychen (cloud- 
caps). Once a peasant while threshing acci- 
dentally knocked with his flail one of these caps 
from the head of a dwarf, who at once became 
risible and ran to hide himself in a crevice in the 
earth. One can by means of incantations bring 
these dwarfs to full view.^ 

There lived in Nuremberg a man named Paul 
Kreutz, who once practised a marvellous conjura- 
tion. He placed on the ground a new small table 
covered with a white cloth, on which were two 
cups of milk, two of honey, two small plates, and 
nine small knives. Then he took a black hen, 
and cut off its head over a pan, so that the blood 
dropped into it. Of this he threw some to the 
east and some to the west, and began to repeat his 

and pans, vases, lamps, and the like. These things which anti- 
quaries now attribute to the Romans, old Germans or Celts, were 
seriously believed by learned men in the seventeenth century to 
have been made by the subterranean spirits or dwarfs, though 
others contended that they grew of themselves in the ground, 
being therein impressed by the Archaeus or creative power. I 
believe that this must chiefly refer to Roman votive offerings 
representing objects in miniature. — Translator. 

1 It may interest the reader to learn one of these incantations. 
In the Romagna Toscana, where these cap dwarfs {foUetti cclla 
hereita) still abound, when they haunt a house or room, which 
is manifested by peculiar noises, prepare for them by putting 
a lighted lamp into an earthen pot, and cover this with another 
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spell Then lie got as qaickly as possible bebiml 
ft great tree and saw two dwarfs come up out of 
[ the ground, who eat themselves at the table and 
' beyan to eat from the enticing pan which he had 
placed there. Then he asked them qaeätions, ta 
which they replied ; and when this had been re- 
peated several times, they became so intimate with 
him AS to visit him in his house as gnosis. But 
if he did not make the proper preparations, they 
either did not appear, or fled at once. Finally, 
their king came atone, clad in a scarlet cloak, 
beneath which he bore a book (of magic), which 
he placed on the table, and allowed his host to 
read therein as mnch as he pleased, and from this 
the man learned much wisdom and many strange 
Becrets. 

The dwarfs often showed themselves of their 
own accord to men, kept company with them, and 
were contented enough so that no harm was done 
them. But men, evilly inclined as ever, played 

piit. "Then, when you hear a noise, quickly titicoiJer the lijjht, 

•liil if you tee a goblin, atiatoh »way hin red cap, and any ; — 
'I liuve tü'en thy cap away j 
Aud yat 'til not a. cup, I say, 
But ttiy ptoc?, which I'll nut ^ve 
tJnt.. thea while thou dost live, 
Till thou tell'it mu, as thou'rt bid, 
Whare • treasure now Met hid I ' 
" Than the «piril la redeem hia cap will tell where s troasnre 

it cincealeJ." Wlilch avcret vim taught me by a witch, butli 

Id H^mngnols und ItivKaii. 
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tliem many a miscliievoua trick. In the Volkssagcn 
of Wyaa ' we read as Tollowa ; — 

"During the aatntner a troop of dwarfa often 
Citme down from the rocky places into the valU\v, 
uiitl either helped the lahourerä in friendly fashion, 
or lay looking on at the people making hay. They 
liked to sit ut their ease on the long thick branch 
of a certain maple tree. But once certain mw- 
chievous fellows sawed by night this branch 
through, 80 that it hardly held to the trunk. And 
the nest morning, when the unsuspecting little 
cretitnrea sat on the bough it broke, and they all 
fell to the ground, aud were hiuglied at. This 
lingered them, and they cried — 

■Oil liow higli iieava» is ! 
Ami Low gient ia perfUy ! 
Here toiiay but ueveriiiurB.' 

"And from that day they left the laud," 
I doubt whether the dwarfs regard men as good 
Bpiilts; it ia certain that they would never inftr 
our divine origin from our deeds. Beinga of a, 
ditferent nature from ours can of course have no 
fjood opinion of us, and the devil thinks we are thu 
vilest of all creatures. I once saw "Fauat" acted 
in a barn in a village. The magician invokes the 
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devil, and, relying on Lis own intrepidity, demanda 
that the fietid shall appear in hia most frighti'iil 
form, under the traits of the most terrible of 
creatures. The devil obeys and appears as — a 

No one knows exactly how it was that the 
dwarfs left us so soddenly.' There are, however, 
two other traditions which also ascribe their de- 
parture to our mocbiug and mischief. The first 
of these is as follows: — 

" The dwarfs, who dwelt in caverns and crevices 
round about men's houses, were very kind, and nt 
night often 6id work for people while they slept. 
And when the peasants went forth early in tho 
morning, and were amazed to find everything 
done to their hand, the dwarfs, hidden in llie 
bushes, burst out laughing at their surprise. 
Sometimes the counfry-fulk were angry at fiui^ing 
their com cut before it was quite ripe, but when 
immediately after hail and storm came, and tbcy 
saw tbat but for the dwarfs they must have lost 
all, tbey were grateful enough. But at last men 
by their wauton jests lost the love and aid of tlie 
dwarfs, who lied, since which time they have never 
been seen. The cause was this. A shepherd had, 
np on the mountain, a magnificent cherry-tree. 



' In tliB French verBiim we here have "IitB frire 
pj'orttiit h ce Kujet enoorc deun histuiri's." 
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And ns Hie Truit ripened, it hnppened tlirice tfaat 
ii was picked and all [aid out on the planka and 

Liirdles od whicli the peasant was accustomed to 
dry bia cherries. The viüajfers said, 'That could 
have been done by no one unless it was the honest 
dwarfs, who come by night in lonj; cluaka, tripping 
along with covered feet, quiet as birds, and do the 
work of men for them. People have tometimea 
watched them silently, nnseen, but no one distarbs 
tliem, and lets them come and go.' 

" Hearing this the man who owned the cherry- 
tree became anxious, and would fain know why 
the dwarfs bid their feet with such care, and 
wanted to find out if their feet were not formed 
like those of men. So the nest year when the 
summer came and the time when the dwarfs 
should gather and store the cherries, he took a 
sackful of a^hes and strewed thcni on the hiil. 
The next morning as day broke he hastened to 
the tree and found it picked empty, while all 
around in the aahea were the prints aa of geese- 
feet. Then the boor laughed and made fun, and 
told every one how he had found that the dwarfs 
had feet like geese. Bnt soon after thia the 
dwarfs wasted and spoiled their houses, and fled 
afar into the hill, hating men and refusing to 
help them any more. Bnt the boor who bad 
betrayed them had a wasting sickness, and was 
weak of mind till he died." 
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The other tradition, whicli is given la Otraar'a 
Vulkssaffen, is of a mnch sadder aud harsher 
character. 

" Between 'W'alkenried and Nenbof, ia the 
county Hohenstein, the dwaifa once had two 
kingdoms. A peasant who lived there found 
that every night some persona came and stole 
from his field-crope, nor coald he discoFer who 
did it. At Iiist, by the advice of a wise woman, 
he went as night came on to liis field of pease 
and began to beat about in the air, up and down, 
and all around, vrith a switch. Nor was it long 
before some dwarfs stood plainly before him, for 
he had knocked off their c!ond-capa which made 
them invisible. The dwarfs fell in fear on their 
knees, and owned that it was their people who 
had stolen his pease, but that they had been 
driven to it by dire need. This news of the 
capture of the dwarfs stirred up all the people. 
The dwarf-folk sent deputies and offered ransom 
for their captive brothers, saying that they would 
now leave the land for ever. But the question of 
the Exodus stirred up fresh strife. For the peasants 
were not witling to let the dwarfs go away with 
all their hidden treasnres, and the dwarfs declared 
that when they went they would not be seen by 
any one. At last it was agreed that the dwarfs 
should pass over a small bridge near Neuhof, and 
that every one as be went should throw into a 
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cask to be placed there a fart of his property fur 
toll. But some prying people hid themselves 
under the bridge so as to at least liat«n to the 
dwarfs departing, and heard all night long over- 
head the tramp, tramp of the little men, which 
sounded like the stepping of so many sheep. But 
some stories say that every dwarf had to throw a 
gold coin into the cask, and that the nest morn- 
ing it waa found qnite full of very ancient money. 
Alaothatere they went the king of the dwarfs him- 
self, in his scarlet cloak, came before fhe people, 
begging them not to banish him and hia subjects. 
Imploringly he raised bis little hands to heaven, 
weeping the most moving tears, as once did Don 
Isaac Abarbanel before Ferdinand of Arragon."* 

One should carefully distinguish the dwarfs or 
spirits of the earth from the eh es or spirits of the 
air,' who are also more known in France, and who 
are bo charmingly snng by English poets. If the 
elves were not already immortal by nature they 
would have become so through Shakespeare. 

> TlieBB two sentences ure amitted [rum tbu Froncli vcnsiuiL 
' Frenth versiun, "Lea elfe» on Bjlpbes." TliiB in an error 
ot the autlior. Heine is tuppoied to be writing sbuuC German 
Bj}irits, Riid Che term elf, plural dvci, was applittd in Germany, 
as in England, to all kinds uf Htnall Bpiites ür fsirieE. Tbe older 
writer» waste much wild philolugy in Budeavonrlng to eunnect 
tbe woid with Alp, a nightmare ; Alben, child of a witch by her 
imp ; Epkialla, the nightmare ; Aiha, the duwn, aUo a spirit ; 
^Zi'm, witches ; and one even conjectures that it had »ome affinity 
with ofpAit and the "ptnlalplui, or charm against evil ipiilta, 
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They will live eternally in the Midsummer Night's 
Dream of poesy.' And no more will Spencer'a 
Faery Queen be forgotten, ho long as the Englisli 
tongue is understood.* 

Tlie belief in elves is, iu my opinion, more of 
Celtic than of ScaEdinavinn origin. Therefore 
there are more legends of elvea in the Western 
North than towards the East. In Germany liltla 
is known of them, and what there ia is all a re- 
echo of Breton tales, as, for instance, in Wieliind's 
" Oberon." What people in Germany call Sl/cn or 
Mben are the uncanny creatures which witches 
benr, begotten by the devil. The real elf-ta)es 

' It ia vety eviJent that Heine's Pn-iich eecretiir}' oi taiis- 
Wtnt did nob know that this refers to a play by Shaktsprare. 
He given it ns "IU vitent dtei-nelltment d.ins lea aonges des 
nilitB ä'iU de la poiSBie." 

' T!iu poems ol Uerrick and Draytun would have been mora 
appropriate here ss reg»rda jtobliDB Bcd etve<L 111 the rollnwing 
Btntenoe our author ahowa apparent ignoranca of the Eiida and 
of ScainlinnviBn t.ilk-lore, n.T was he aware that elves or air- 
»picits, aa well as dwarfs, are wfII known in Nurthern Italy. 
IVhat Heine bece undcrstntida by elves are the txrial/ata or 
fnvB, which are not really Celtic but Latin, And I lielieve thnt 
the red-cap dwarf of the Nurtb is oC Etntscan Latin origin, 
coining from the red'hcoded woodpesker, Picui, who is aim) a 
goblin, who reveals Beeret treasure*. It is certain that the 
authentic written ncconuts of this goblin-ileity and others of his 
kind are far older than anything known of Teutonio or Oeltio 
tuytholngy. There are two tiifling variations from the text in 
the French version of this psBsoge, that of "Elfen or Alben," 
Ac, being omitted, and " Scotland and England " being added 
tu "Ireland and Northern France." — Trandata: 
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are at home in Ireland and Northern Francp, 
from which they reaonnd as far sonth as Provence, 
mingling with the fairy-faiths of the East. From 
this mixture sprang the beautiful lais of Count 
lanval, whom the lovely fairy favoured, nnder 
condition that he would keep his happiness a 
secret. But when King Arthur, at a festival in 
Karduel, declared that his queen, Ginevra, was the 
moat beantiful woman in the world, Lanval could 
no longer keep silence, and His good fortune was 
at an end so far as this world went. It was no 
better with Sir Gruiiland (Gruelan), he could not 
hold his tongne ; the beloved fairy vanished, and 
he rode far and wide on his horse Gedefer to find 
her. But in the fairy land, Avalon, the unfor- 
tunate knights find their ladyloves once more, and 
there Count Lanval and Gruelan may gossip about 
them to their heart's content.' Here, too, Ogier 
the Dane rests happily from his heroic deeds in the 
arms of his Morgana. Ye French know all these 
stories. Ye know Avalon, but the Persians know 
it too, and call it Djinnistan. It ia the land of 
poetry.' 

The forms and faces of elves, and their living 
and thriving, is also tolerably well known to 

' Those tale» moy be found in the original in the " Lays of 
the TrouTenrs," by Saint Pelaye. I balieto they wore trana- 
lated b; Miss Cutello.— rmiuiafor. 

'' Djiimittan, spirit-land. — Trawdatoi: 
VOL. II. I 
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JOB. Speoaer'a Faerj Qaem long aiiiee winged 
her waj hitliier bom F-ngj«iwl Wfao does not 
kncrir 'HtBiiia ? Wbose brain is go tlück that it 
does not ever and anon bear the merry ringing of 
her aerial train. Bat is it a sign of death if one 
aeea the qneen with his own eyes, and receäree 
from her a frigidly greeting ? I woold fain know 
this exactly, becacae — 

" In the ftmat, in tbe tIlootlligh^ 
Once t beanl the elfin singing 
Heard their horni eo m&Ij pealing. 
Heard iheir belb so gentlj ringing. 

And their snow-white palfrie^ carried 
Golden stag-iiom?, and were leaping 
Headlong, while like swans in autnmn 
Throngh the air the train came sweeping. 

And their qneen bowed to me, emiling. 

Smiling as she rode before me ; 

Ib% a sign that love awaits me 1 

Does it mean that death hanga t/er me i" 

In the Danish popular eonga there are two 
elfin legeix^B which most accnrately set forth the 
character of these elvea.^ One tells tbe tale of 

1 The extcaordiuory maaner in which Heine caafounda elves 
with aylph» and gobUns is huri^ made worse by the subject 
being trsttted in a very diffetent manner in the Ge 
from thut of the E'renoh. lu the former he gives the prose 
acouunt, which I here translate ; bnt in the French, instead of 
this, he publisbeg a very dr; and indifferent prose 



J 
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a yoting fellow who lay on the elfin hill and slept. 
He dreamed thnt he stood leaning oa his sword, 
while the elves whirled round him, and tried by 
their caresses to make him take part in their 

the bftUnd». The German editor rightly judged thlt a poetical 
fona wuolil be most acupptabte, and so B^ven one, pnitly by Rosa 
Wurrc^ne. In tliix perpleiitj I bsive th'iuyht it bent, instead of 
a third'hanil version from nnother writer, to tranalate these 
halUda direQtly from the old Danish origHnsls, (or which I am 
indebted to tbe kindnete uf Profewor D. Comparetti, in Florence, 
where I am uow working. The tint of these haa been tranglated 
into Euglisb before, ind iKCura, I believe, in M. Levin's " Talei 
of Wonder." Id the Fraiich verston it is prefaced with theae 
words. I fidlow Grundtveig's text : — 

" II n'y que deux traditions sur les elfes qui soient indigene 
dans le nerd oriental, et coinme ellüB sent dei plus courtei et 
dea Dileai eiprimäes dans lee chants daaoia, je veux les rep- 
porter sons cette fonne. Voici la premiere : 

" I laid mj head on the elfin heijjht, 
And sleep was stealing o'er me ; 
There came to me two maidens bright, 
Who talked as they stood before me : 
Since the tiuie I Brst beheld ber.' 

One of them softly patted my oheek, 
While the other whispered, ßkaoing ; 
' Arise, Sir EnigbC, I pray you speak. 
Would you like to join our dancing I ' 
Since the time I first beheld her. 



* The following is the fint verse of the original Danish ^ — 

' ' leg lagdo mitt hoff nett thill elfue-hoy , 

Minne öigna dl finge enn duall«, 

Üer kam tho juuifruer aS liirgit ad, 

SiilcHH ieg och häidcforil ma." 
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dance. One of them atrokee his cheek and aays, 
" Dance with ns, pretty youth, and we will sing 
thee the sweetest songs which thy heart can 
desire," Then there sounded a Rong of such 



* Awake, awitke, my cavalier ', 
Come to DOT dance nor fear it ; 
Tbou ahall liat to a Bong from aiy maiden 
It will cbarm thy aoul to hear it' 
Since the time I üritb beheld her. 

Thej raieed their voices in a song, 
I heard the air beginning ; 
The roaring river which rushed along 
Stopped when it heard them singing. 
Since the time I Stet beheld her. 

The roaring river halted there, 
For once on ita way delaying; 
The little £gh in the brooklet clear 
For joy were plashing and playing. 
Since the time 1 Brat beheld her. 

Thej leapt with their little taila in bound 
The little fish a-springing ; 
The birda abont with sweetest somide 
Joined in the olGn- singing. 

Since the time I firet beheld her. 

And ever they sang to eweeteet tmies, 
' Oh, live with na, knight, ' inviting : 
' We will teach thee to cut the magic mn. 
And to read all wondrous writing.' 

Since the time when I first beheld be 
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terrible power of love that the rushing stream 
whose waters had hitherto ever roared wildly 
eaddenly stopped, the little fish leaped up and 
played in raptnre with their tails. Another elf 
lady whispered, "Dance with ua, beautiful boy, 
and we will teach thee Ranic sayings by which 
thon canst take the bear and wild beaver, and 



The dragon who gnacda tbe gold bo briyht 
Shall fly from the land Wore yiiii. 
Since tbe time I first beheld her. 

They uroled here, they circled theri.', 
The elvea in the moonlight glancing ; 
I leaned on my sward in the moonlight cltar, 
As I behold their dancing, 

Since the time I first behsld her. 

' And liaten now, young cavalier ! 

If louger thou'lt delay thee, 

With this sward and knife whioli thou uce'ut here 

Tlua inltant we will alay tliee.' 

Since Che time I first baheld b^r. 

And had not jnst then, by God's gratiuiia will, 
The cock crowed nut ao clover, 
I must have gone in the elfin hill. 
And dwelt with tbe elveH (or ever. 
SiacB the time I first beheld ber. 

So now I Bing to every knight, 
Who will ride to court as warning, 
Beware how ye pass by tbe elfin height, 
Or sleep in ita shade till morning. 

Since the time I first bebeM her." 
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even the dragon who guards gold, tiia treasnre 
shall be thine," Yet he reaiata all these tempta- 
tions, till the ladiea in anger threaten to drive 
cold death into his heart. They have already 
drawn their sharp knives, when by good luck tlie 
cock crows, and the dreamer awakes in a whole 
akin. 

The other poem is less gaily sustained ; the 
elves do not appear in it as in a dream bat in 
reality, and their terribly fascinating nature ia 
thereby set more distinctly before us. It is the 
song of Sir Olnf, who rides out of an evening to 
invite guests to his wedding. The refrain is — 
" But the dance goes so fast through the forest." * 
One can imagine that he hears an unearthly 

1 Iq the French Ternioii there ia given, ia place of this sen- 
tenoe, the following : 

" La secDnde chanson tr»ite prEsqnc la, mänie thfeme, aeule- 
meiit I'apparition des eltei n'n, paa lieu cette fois en nonga, 
mais bien en r^alit^, et le chevalier qQi oe vent pas duieec aveo 
eux, smpoTt« cette foU träe rdelmeiit une bleasurs mortelle." 

" Sir OUi ont and afar will ride, 
loviting guests to his wedding-tide. 
Bnt the dance goes so quickl; through the forest.* 

They were dancing by four and five on the land, 
Erl-lcing's daughter stretched out her baoi]. 
And the dance goes so quickly through the foretit. 

* " Her Olnf hand rider sun vide. 
Alt til sit bröllnp ab byde, 
Men dandaen den goar san let gennum luuden." 
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melody, and here and there, in between, tittering 
and whispering, aa of a self-willed girl. Then 
Sir Olaf sees, first four, then five — then more 
groups of maids, and the erl-king's daughter holds 
out to him her hand. She begs him most tenderly 
to join the ring and dance with her. But the 

■ Welcome, Sir Olaf, let riding I», 

And atup a while and dance with mc' 

And the danoe goea so quickiy through the forest, 

' I never dure, and I never may, 

For to-morrow Is my wedding day.' 

And the dance bobb bo quickly tliruugh the forest. 

' Now lUten, Sic Oluf, and dance with me. 

Two goBil-iikiii Ixwta I will give to thee.' 

And the dance goe« bo quickly through the forest. 

'Two goat-Bkin boots look well on the foot, 

With a pair of golden aputB to boot.' 

And the dance goes bo quickly through the loreHt. 

' And listen, Sir Oluf. und dance with me, 

A silken shirt I wiU give to thee.' 

And the duioe goes sn quickly through the forest. 

'A silken shirt so white and fine, 

Which my mother bleached in the moonshine.' 

And the dance goes so quickly through the forest. 

To-morrow must be my wedding- d]iy.' 

And the dance goeB so quickly thruugli the forest. 

' And hear, -Sic Oluf, and dance with me, 

A golden girdle I'll giTe to thee.' 

And the dance goes so quickly through tho forest. 
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knight refuses, aud says in excnse, "To-morrow 
is my wedding-day." Then the most enticing 
gifts are offered to him ; but neitlier the goat- 
skin boota whiclt will fit him so well, nor the 
golden spurs which con be so neatly buckled on 
them, nor the white silk shirt which the elfin 



' A golden fiiriUe were dear to me. 

And yet I dara not dunce with thee.' 

But the dunce goes bo ([uickly thrüUgh the foreaL 

' And if tliou never wilt dancB with me, 
Then pL-Bt and sickness shall follow thee.' 
And the dunce gD«s bo quickly through the f orasL 

Sbe gare him a blow with her hand on his heart, 

He never had felt bo grost a smart. 

And the dance goes so quickly through the forest 

They helped him on hli browD horse to ride, 

' Gu back to your castle, and back to your bride.' 

And the dnnce goes bo i^uickly through the forest. 

And when he came to the castle door, 

His mother awaiting stood befcfte. 

And the dance goes au quickly through the forest. 

' My dearest son, what is thy tale ? 

Why are thy cheeks so white and pale T 

And the dance goes eo i^uickly through the forest. 

' Well may luy cheeks be pale and white, 
I haye been by the elfin dance to-night,' 
And the dance goes au quickly thruugh the forest, 

' And say, my bod, bo true and tried, 

What shall I say to thy young bride ! ' 

And the dance goes bo qtiiukly through the foregt. 
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queeo has herself bleached with moonshine, nor 
eveo the golden girdle which is so highly praised, 
can induce him to join the fairy ring of dancers. 
His constant excuse is, " I oiuBt be married to- 
morrow." Then of course the elves at last lose 
all patience, and give him such a blow on the 



' Oh, tell IDJP bride that I'm in tbe wood, 
Trying my houml imd m; hi>rBe bü good.' 
And tilt dcince guea m quickly tlirough tliQ forüst. 

In early morn by break of day, 

Tlmre came tba bride nitli a grand arr^ky. 

And the dance goes «o finiokly thniugli the; forest. 

Thoy gave the mead and they gave the wine, 

' Where is Sir Oiuf the bridegroom mine 1 ' 

And the dance gues no quickly through the futeut. 

' Sir Olnf ridea in the forest bounds, 

Trying his good grey hor^o and houods,' 

And Che duice goes so quicldy tbrougli the forest. 

The bride she raised thu blcr-cloth red. 

There lay Sir Oluf, and he w»s dead. 

And the dance goes ao quickly tlirough the forcaL 



And the dance goes so quickly through the forest. 

Sir Oluf and hla kdy true. 

His mother she died of Borrow too. 

And the dance goes so quickly through the forest. 

lis last verse, from the Danish, is wanting in hot! 
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heart as he never felt before, and lifting the 
knight, who sinka to the gronnd, aid him to 
mount his horse, and say jeeringly, " So ride 
then home unto thy bride ! " Ah ! when he 
came again to his castle, his cheeks were very 
pale and his body very ill ; and when the bride 
came with the morrow's dawn, with the wedding- 
train and song and clang, Sir Oluf was a silent 
man, for he lay dead under his red bier. 

"But thu (liiiioo goes BO quickly llirougli tlie forest." 

Dancing is characteristic of aerial spirits ; they 
are of too ethereal a nature to walk prosaically 
on earth, as we do. Yet, dainty as they are, 
their little feet leave traces on the turf where 
they have danced in nightly rings. These are 
the stamped circles which people call elfin- 
ringa' 

In a part of Austria there is a legend which 
has a certain likeness to the foregoing, though 
it is of Slavic origin. It is that of the ghostly 
female dancers who are there known by the name 



' Thii piuBsge is wanting in the French vereion. Heine bftd 
evidently only heard oc read of fairy-tlEgg, since he deeoribe« 
tbero aa indeiUed. They are ciralea where tile grasa growa 
greener than elsewhere, and this je caused by the decay oi » 
oartain kiad of muehruom, wbiah hoi the Btrangs property of 
oaating ita sred only to one side, at! together. Hence they grow 
in circles, which every year enlarge. — Trandaior. 
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of Willis.* The Willis are brides who died before 
being married. The poor young creatures cannot 
lie calmly in their graves; in their dead hearts 
and feet the old passion for dancing, which they 
could not gratify in their lives, still bums. So at 
midnight they rise, assemble in troops on the 
highways, and woe to the young man who meets 
them \ He must dance with them, they surround 
Mm in unbridled madness, and he must dance 
with them withont rest or repose till he falls 
dead. In their bridal dresses crowns of flowers, 
and ribbons flying from their heads, flashing rings 
on their fingers, the Willis dance in the moon- 
shine, as do the elves. Their faces, though 
snow-white, are young and fair; they laugh so 
strangely sweet, they nod with such seductive 
secresy, so promisingly— these dead Bacchantffi 
are irresistible ! 

For when people saw beautiful brides die they 
could not believe that yonth and bloom, in all 
their brilliancy, could pass abruptly into black 
nothingness, so that the faith arose easily enough 

' As bafora temarked, the Vila is a spirit known all over 
Rmau and other Slavonian lands. She is not, b; on; means, 
invsriablj a deoeoaeJ bride, but a being correnpondiiig to the 
fata, fttj, or fairy of life-BiZB, or to the peri of the Ea>t. For 
information on the Vilas, see the works of Dr. F. S. Kraoss 
nf Vienna, W, R. Raletoa, and other folklorists dc eodem 
gtncre. Heine's knowledge of the Bnbjeot was probably limited 
to the ballet of La Willis and the grand seduction scene in 
Robirt U Dialie, 
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that the bride continaed to seek after death the 
joys of which she had been deprived. 

This recalls one of the most beautiiiil poems of 
Goethe, " The Bride of Corinth," which was long 
ago made known to the French public by Madame 
de Staiil. The sobject of this poem is primevally 
ancient, and is lost in the terrors of the old 
Theasatian tales, ^lian tells us of it, and Philo- 
stratns in the life of Apollonius of Tyana. It 
is the fatal marria^ in which the bride is a 
Lamia,' 

It is peculiar to popular legends that their 
most terrible catastrophes take place at weddings. 
The suddenly appearing terror on such an occa- 
sion contrasts the more strikingly with the gay 
suiTOundings, with the preparations for joy and 
merry music. So long as the Ups have not yet 
touched the brim, the pleasant drink may yet be 
spilled. A gloomy wedding-guest may come un- 

' Actually a spirit, whose object was to devour the bride- 
gccfflm, though modern poets tell it otherwise. According to 
Philostratu» (in Vita ApoUanii), Menippus, a diEcipIe of Deme- 
trius the Oynio, going to Corinth from Cenohrea, met with » 
very beautiful and apparentlj rich girl of foreign birth fgaan- 
dam inui^tnftDii pudlii peregrina, tpeeioaa cl divitii), with 
whom {te Uli eommiieuü) he mixed himself up, and thought 
of marryiug. She bad a bouse which aeemed to be magnificent. 
But ApolloDius, looking about at all things, exclaimed that the 
bride was one nf the Lamias, whom some call Larraa, others 
Lemureij — "caie ex ntintfro Lamiarum qiuu oliqui Larvai, alii 
Lenurci rocopit"— TVominfor. 
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bidden, and one whom no one dorea bid bence. 
He wbispers one word in Ler ear, and the bride 
grows pale. He makes a secret sign to the bride- 
groom, who follows him out into the stormy night, 
and is never seen again. Generally it is a former 
pledge of love with another. Therefore a cold 
white hand suddenly parts the bride and groom. 
As Herr Peter von Staufenberg aat at the bridal 
feast, he suddenly saw a small white foot, which 
came through the ceiling overhead. He recog- 
nised in it the foot of a nixie or nndine with 
whom he had maintained the tenderest relation, 
and by this sign he well knew that he had, by his 
broken faith, lost his life. He sent to hia con- 
fessor, asked for the sacraments, and prepared to 
die. Much is said and sung of this story in 
German lands.' It is also said that the injured 
nixie embraced her false knight invisibly, and 
strangled him with this caress. Women are 



' The story of Peter von Stanfenbei^ wu indeed vetj 
popular. It appeared in book furm in Stroabarg, und is giren 
by KornmannUB (Jfoni Ventris, dap. 28. De Empuin ttbtri 
Baronis Petri it Sla%fcn}icrg), also id the Anth. PUl. of Prmto- 
riue. Heine ia nniisaally modeat ia tellia^ the storj. The blunt 
aid GermiiD [nforma ut th&t "aaS der Hoobzeit sia ihm dai 
Wahrzeichen gab, durch die Bilhoe auff neinem Tiache bey 
ihrem Sehcnicel." The aarrative is chiefly interesting aa having 
Bnggeated to Ln Miitte Fouque the plot of " Undine." Staufen- 
berg, it is Bftid, iibandoDcd hia nixie because be suapected s: 
was uf diLLbolical uature. — TTunslaior. 
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deeply mored by this sad tale, bnt our young 
free-thinkers laagh at it sarcastically, and will 
not believe that nixies are bo naaghty. But they 
will repent anon of their incredulity. 

The nixies very much resemble the elves; both 
are seductively charming, and love dancing.' The 
elves dance on wild and waste raoovlands, green 
meadows, openings in the forest, and most gladly 
under old oaks; the nixies, however, by ditches 
and streams, or sometimes on the water itself, 
the night before some mortal is to be drowned 
in that place. And they often come to the 
dances of men, and make merry with them, as if 
quite like us. The female nisies are known by 
the hem of their white garments always being 
wet. And they may also be recognised by the 

' Accocding to PsraceUu» and others the affinity tiiists 
between moun tain- dwarf it und water-spirits because tbey h>Te 
one language ■□ comnioii. Wood-Hpirit^ never epeak ; tboBe of 
fire tery «eldutn, and their tongue is liard or rough. 

Theceiiabeautifulbelief inLaRoningnaToBcauatbat aspirit 
(or apirite) named Corrfdoin is specially devoted to attending all 
donoes, festivals and frolics, where she inspires life and merri- 
ment, Sha is the spirit oE joy, and there is an incantation 
be^ng her to come into our life and malie us cheerful. Vide 
my foctbcombg work on Etruscan Roman relics in Tuscany. 
SBveral minor passages are here omitted in the French veiaion. 

There is a very rare and curious work entitled Diijniiatio 
dt Nymphit, nubit Waiter Nt/xen, a thesis publicly delivered by 
M. Johann ValentiDe Merbitz in Dresden in 1678. It is a 
complete compendium of the knowledge cnrrent as to nixies 
or water-spirits, — 'J'raitilaior, 
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fineneBB of their veils and aristocratic refinement 
of their mysterious natures. The male nixie bas 
green teeth, which resemble the spine of a fish, 
and one experiences a shudder when touching hia 
very soft, ice-cold hand.' Woe to the girl who, 
without knowin;^ him, takes him for partner in 
the dance. For then he will draw her down into 
hifl watery deep — of which there is told the 
following tale : — 

There dwelt at Laibach, in the river which 
bears the same name, a water-sprite, who was 
called Nix or Watermann. He had often ap- 
peared by night to fishermen and boatmen, so 
that many could tell bow he came forth and 
how be showed himself in human form. In the 
year 1547, on the first Sunday in July, all the 
people of the place assembled, according to their 
ancient custom, on the marketplace of Laibach 
by the fountain, which was pleasantly shaded 
by a lime-tree. They ate their meal to the 
sound of music, and after that began to dance. 
After a while there came a young man of fine 
figure and well dressed, who seemed to wish to 
join the dance. He gi-eeted all very pleasantly 
and offered to many hia hand, which was very 
soft and ice-cold, and caused a shudder in all 
who ahook it. Then he asked a certain young 

' WantioB in the French varaioii. 
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girl to dance. She was very pretty and well 
clad, a lively, forward creature named Ursnla 
SchöEferin, who soon agreed perfectly with her 
new partner, and fell in with hia wild tricks. And 
after they had danced together for a while passion- 
ately or madly, they waltzed away from the ring 
and ever away and adown, first from the lime-tree 
to Sittichenhof, and so to the edge of the Laibach, 
where, as was seen by many boatmen, the nixie 
leaped with her into the water, nor were either 
ever seen again. The lime-tree stood till 1638, 
when it waa cut down on account of its age.' 

The same legend exists in many variations. 
The most beautiful ia that of a Danish ballad in 
the cycle of legends, which describe how Marsk 
Stig and all his house perished.^ 

' When I waa a Bhident at Heidelberg in 1847, the nil or 
water-sprite of the Neolcar often appeared to people, and I was 
serioUBl; told that it had been bsou by Mme. GerTinaa (anlim 
m^ memory deceives me) one night on the ahoie In its ububI 
form of a beautiful little horse. When the lady approached to 
pat him, the Neckar nix plunged into the stceaia and disap- 
peared from Bight. It is absolutely Impossible that anything 
cuuld be apparently better anthenticated than was this story. 
Spiritoalista, attention l—Trandator. 

' Instead of this and the folloning passage, the French venion 
givee Beventeen verses in prose from the Danish original, from 
which original I render it into Englisb. 

" And the water-spirit said to his mother 
" ' Give me advice, oh mother dear, 
How tn bring Marsk Stig'a daughter 
And bad niethinkB is 
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Marsk Stig, who Iiad killed tlie king, had two 
fair daughters, the youngest of whom fell into 
the power of a water-spirit, even while in church, 
The nix appeared as a stately knight ; his mother 

Sbe made bim a liorao dF waiter clear, 
Ths bridle and saddle of sand so fair, 
^ And bad metbfnks ia the riding. 

She made him luuk like a Ritter gay, 
To MarienkiccbhaF he went his way. 
Aud BO bad metbiuk« ia the riding. 
He bound his horse tu the church roof- tree,' 
And tbrioe to the left round the church went he. 

And BO bad metbinka is the riding. 
Silent he entered the church bo dim. 
The Bainta all turoed their bocks to him. 

And BO bad roethinlis ia the riding. i 

By the altsr-shrine the priest ijuoth lie, 
■Whu may that Btately Ritter be V 

And BO bad methinka is the riding. 
Beneath her veil the maiden sighed, 
' Heaven grant 1 may be that Kittec's bride ! ' 

And lud nittbinka is the riding. 
Ho stepped by benches one and two, 
' Marek Stig's daughter, wilt thou be true!' 

And bad metbinks ia the riding, 
Ue stepped by benches four and five, 
' Oh, follow me, maid, to wliere I live,' 

And bad mettiinks ia the riding. 
He held out hia hand, she groaped it free, 
' I plight my iroth, and will follow thee.' 
And liad mothinka is the riding. 
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had made bim a horse of clear watei', and a saddle 
and bridle oi' the parest sand, and the careleSB 
maid gaily held out her hand to bim. JJid she 
keep her promised faith when down in the ae» ? 

Forth ftüui the church we ab the wedded pair, 
Merrily ilanoiog, free from care. 

And bod metbink» is the riding. 
Thej danced together unto the flood, 
Till no one at last beside them itood. 

And bad uietbink* ia (he ridinB- 
' O Majsk Stig'a cUugbter, hold m; rein, 
Till 1 build thee a boat well worth the pain.' 

And bod methinlca ii the riding. 
And when the; come to the snow- white sand 
All of the boats came tn the load. 

And bad methinliB \s tjio riding. 
And when they came out into the Bound 
She aaak in the itn to the very ground. 

And bad mctblnks ia the riding. 
Far ilito land, well over the tide, 
It wu heard wlien Morak Stig'a daughter cried 

So bad metbiuliB ia the riding. 
Oh, maidena all, I counsel ye, 
Go not to the dance ao proud and free. 

For but methinka ia the riding." 

To which there is added in the French version : " Nous i 
nous donnons It certoJnss jeimea GUea le cage consBÜ de ni 
danser avec le premier vena. Mais les jeunes personnel cralg> 
cent toujuuiB de ne pas avoir aHuez de danaeura, et platöt que 
de a'expoaer au danger de faire tapissene, ellea se sejetturont 
volontiera, dana les bras de rhomme des eatii." In writing this 
passage Heine ventilates a private hallroom trouble to which he 
has already alluded. 
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Truly 1 kiiuw not; but I do kuuw mi other story 
of a water-mau who carrietl a girl away from the 
firm land, and was by her most artfully betrayed. 
It is the tale of Itoasmer tbe nix, who all nnknow- 
ingly took his own wife in a chest on hia back 
and brought her again to her mother. At which 
he afterwards shed bitter tears. 

The water-maida also must often bitterly rue 
that they took pleasure in mingling with men. 
Of this, too, I know a narrative' which has been 
much sung by German poets. It sounds most 
pitifully in the following plain words, as told by 
tbe brothers Grimm in their sagas. 

"In Epfenbaoh, near Sinzheira, within tbe 
memory of man, three very lovely girls dressed 
in white came every evening into the spinning- 
room of the village. They always sang new songs 
to new tunea, and told pi'etty tales and taught 
new games. There was something very strange 
in their rocks and reels, or distaffs, and no spinner 
could twist the thread so line and well as they 
did. But when eleven o'clock struck they packed 
np their spinning gear and left, nor wonid they, 
to please anybody, stop an instant later. No one 
knew whence they came nor where they went ; 
they were only called the Maids from the Lake, 
or the Sisters from the Lake. 

m'« Kmpli d'ane ringn- 
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"The youths of the village fell in love with 
them, most of all the son of the schoolmaster. 
He could never tire of their company, and nothing 
gave him auch grief as that they went away every 
evening so early. It came into his h^ad to put the 
village clock back one hour, and so it came to 
pass that what with talk and jests no one noted the 
change of time. So that when it struck eleven it 
was really twelve, and the three girls rose, packed 
np their distaffs as nsual, and went their way. 

" The next morning people passing by the lake 
heard a wailing, and saw three bloody places on 
the water. After that the sisters were never seen 
again. The son of the schoolmaster was seized 
with a wasting illness, and died soon after." '■ 

There is something mysteriously attractive in 
all that nixiea do. Under the quiet water there 
may lie hidden so much that is sweet or terrible ! 
The fishes, who may know somewhat thereof, 
are ever mute; or do they keep silence because 
they are cunning ? Do they fear some bitter 
punishment should they reveal the secrets of 

1 In 0. Bavarian Tersion of this tale, the giris go and come 
from an old Bunken cuitle near Gartenbofen. A clc»k is not 
mentioned id it, nor tho achoülm aster's son. " The j-ou 
detained tho giris bj wooing them ; then the latter, before 
ontaring tho water, said : ' Should bloud come, then we v 
have been pnniahed ; if not, we are forgiven.' But bloud cam 
IBagfriafhe Sagm vnd Brauehe, vara Friedrich Fanzer, München, 
1S4S). Thii is evidently the original tale. — Tranilaior, 




their silent watery home t Such a realm, with its 
voluptaous hidden marvels and occult horrors, 
reminds ns of Venice. Was Venice itself once 
BDch a kingdom, which by chance rose from the 
depths of the Adriatic aea np to the world above, 
with marble palaces and its dolphined-eyed 
courtesans, glass-bead and coral factories, states- 
inqnisitors, systems of secret drowning, and langh- 
ing masquerades? Should Venice ever chance 
to sink again into the lagnnes all its history will 
seem like a water-fairy tale, and the nurse will 
tell the children of the great water-people who 
once ruled over the solid land, and were at last 
torn to pieces by a two-headed eagle. 

The mysterious is characteristic of the nixies, 
just as aerial dreaminess is of the elves. In the 
earlier legends they do not greatly differ, nor till 
later times were they separated,^ From the names 
alone we can learn little. In Scandinavia all 
spirits are called dfen, alf, and they are divided 
into ulfen, white and black. The last are really 
kobolds. The name nix is applied in Denmark 
to the domestic goblins, who are there, as I have 
said betöre, called nisscn. 

And then there are abnormities, such as nisiea, 

1 dia 

L 



' Thie would be a, great miBtake according to Merbiti, who 
diatinotly divides nixiea from BergmänDiein, Schrätlein, or 
elvea, and traces them back to duaio times. The Sircaea were 
klinoit eartainlj tho original hnrlei-type.—Tramlalor. 
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Tvbo are only haman to the hips, and terminate in 
fish-taila ; or who are wondronaly beautiful women, 
but only to the waist, and end below in many 
a scaly fold, aa serpents, and of thia kind was 
your Melusina, the beloved of Count Raymond of 
Poitiers. Happy man whose sweetheart was only 
half serpent ? 

It often happens that nixies, when they form 
amorous alliances with men, not only exact 
secrecy and silence, but also request that no in- 
quiries may be made as to their origin, home, or 
relations, Nor do they tell their real names, but 
are known among men, as one may say, by a nom 
tie guerre} The husband of the Princess of Cleves 
called himself Keliaa Was he a nix or an elf? 
The swan which drew him to the shore reminds 
me of the legend of the Swan Maidens. The 
history of Helias is told in our popular tales as 
follows : — 

In the year 7 1 1 lived Beatrix, the only 
daughter of the Duke of Cleves. Her father 
was dead, and she ruled over Cleves, and many 
lands beside. One day the young chatelaine sat 
in her castle of Nymwegen ; the weather was fair, 
the sky was clear, and she looked down at the 
Rhine. There she saw a strange sight. A white 
swan swam down the stream, and bore on his 

' The winged sprites of air are known, more probably, by a 
torn de flume. 



neck a golden chain, to one end of which was 
fastened a boat, which he drew. And in the 
boat sat a handsome man, who held a gold sword, 
and be bad a precious ring on his finger. He 
stepped ashore and talked long with the lady, 
telling her that he would guard her land well, 
and drive away her foes. The young man 
pleased her bo well that she fell in love with 
and wedded him. But he said to her, " Never 
ask me aught of my family or origin, since on 
the day when thou shalt do that I must leave 
thee, and thou wilt never see me more." And 
he told her thereto that he was called Heliaa, 
He was tall as a giant. They had many chil- 
dren. After several years, once in the night, 
as Helias lay by her side, the Princess said, not 
thinking of the warning : " My lord, wilt thou 
not tell our children whence thou didst come ? " 
And with that word he arose, and entering the 
swan-boat, sailed away and was never seen more. 
The lady died of grief and rne therefor that same 
year. But he left to his three children bis three 
treasures — the sword, the horn, and the ring. 
His descendants still live, and on the castle of 
Cleves atill stands a high tower, on whose 
summit there is a awan. And it is called the 
Swan-tower in memory of this event.' 
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How often, as I passed adown the Rhine and 
came to the Swan-tower of Cleves, did I think of 
the myaterioTis knight who bo sadly, strongly held 
tohisincognito, and whomaraereqaestionastohis 
family or race conld drive from the arms of love ! 

But it ia really too tormenting when women 
nak too many questions. Use your lips for kissing, 
not for questioninp, oh ye beauties.' Silence ia 
the most serious and absolute condition of happi- 
ness. When a man babbles the proofs of hia 
private happiness, or a woman inquires too inquisi- 
tively into ita secrets, then good luck is sure to 
leave them both. 

Elves and nixies can use magic arts and change 
themselves into what form they will, but are often 
themselves enchanted many a iime by stronger 
spirits and great sorcerers into all kinds of 
strange and horrid shapes, But they are redeemed 
by love, as in the tale of Zemire and Azor,^ The 



narian otigiii. In Thoraten's Sags a king leaves to bia thres 
cllUiIren a ring, a hcim, a.nd a. Bword, all eniloired with Dug 
qualities. Helmandna Vincentiiu, who in quoted bj Wienu 
{De Prut. Hemoniit, 1, 2, capa. 4, 6] as tbe original Bonrce oE tbe 
story (Heine gives it from a chap-book), lellg it brieilj without 
any supernatiinil detnils, He eaye tbat the imi^e in the toi 
wiiB in ancient tapeatcy. — Ti-anäalor. 

' The remainder of tbia paiange is omitted in the Frei 

" Comine dam 1ft Belle et la B^te "—that ia, 
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toad-like monster must be thrice kissed, and then 
he is changed to a beaatiful prince. So soon aa 
yon overcome your dislike for the ngly, or get 
BO far aa to love it, it is changed to something 
beautiful. No magic can resist love. Love is 
the strongest of sorceries, no other magic prevails 
against it. There is only one power against 
which it is itself powerless. What is that? It 
is not fire, it is not water, nor air, nor earth, with 
all its metals. It is Time. 

The strangest stories as to elementary spirits are 
to be fonnd in good old Johannes Prictorius, whose 
Anthropodeiniis Plutonicus, das ist Eine Neue Welt- 
heschrcitnnff von Allerley Wunderbaren Menschen 
(that is, a new world-description of all kinds of 
strange men) appeared at Magdebarg in 16Ö6. 
The year is of itself remarkable ; it was that on 
which it had been predicted the Day of Judgment 
would take place. ^ The contents of the book is 

' The work on its first title-page, cm which are twenty-two 
piotUreB i)E marveltoiia men, i» dated 1666 ; but □□ the second. 
facing it, the true date or that of 166S. It was written expressly 
to emit the Brst date. It contains 129z pages. The French 
version here gives the following addition: "Le livre fait le 
name effet qu 'une boutique de c»riosit& snr le qua! Malaquais 
□u Eur le qtmi Voltaire. Reliques de toutes les religions dta- 
paruea, utenailea de pays fabnkiix ; entremfilia de cnicifii et de 
madonea ^teintes : vrai brio-a-biac." And yet Heine with all 
his admirable description falls far short of giving an accarate 
idea of this mass of learning, wit, stupidity, nniTetiS, and every- 
thing else, all run roaring mad togetbcr in a chaos of erudition 
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a wildemesa of nonseoae] sDperstitions pitch- 
forked leather, melancolicky and monkey-noted 
extravagances,' and learned citations, " weeds (or 
cabbage) and turnips." The subjects treated of are 
arranged according to tbe initials of their names, 
which are also chosen in a most arbitraiy manner. 
And the subdivisions are charming, as, for in- 
stance, when the writer treats of ghosts, and 
speaks, firstly, of real spectres ; secondly, of ima- 
ginary ones, or of cheats who pass themselves off 
for such. But he is fiill of learning, and in this 
book, as in his other works, traditioDS are preserved 

' " MaulliäiigkoliKheii und Biffenteuec-lichen Hutorien." 
Heine bere Beems to be tijing to rii&l Frs:toriiu io el^mnoe 

of style. — TmnilalciT, 

which for t\t€at una vanetj surpasses all coinprehensioD and 
belief. I hare gone throngb the «oric ver; tborfniglily twice, 
and it wu the hardest reading I ever had in m; life. I am satis- 
fied that Heine onlji ekimroed it. 3H he omits so much which he 
vould have been sure to ritpeat. In the veij beginning, on the 
third page, we are confronted with an Alphabet ol Nightmares, 
which is indeed vividlj characteristic of the whole work. Yet 
withal there is a kind of rude geniua in it, reminding one of »a 
insane Jean Faul Richter allied to a melancholy-comic Burton, 
who knew no difference, in a literary or critical point of view, ba- 
tweeu an almanac or an old woman's silliest stoty, and Plato or 
the Sohar. And here and there in it are touches of a shrewd irony 
like that of a seventeenth century Carlyle, sketches which Tecsll 
Washington Irving, and sometimes such an outbnrst aa this, 
"The Lord help me ! what a mass iif fine things pusterity will 
dig up out of these writings of mine I Wiiat amazement they 
will cause, becanse iinfniis facile licel addere. What astonish- 



I 



which are partly really important for the study of 
o!d German religions antiqaitiea, and partly as 
mere curiositiea. I am convinced that none of yon 
know that there are bishops in the sea. I doubt 
very much whether the Gazette de France knows 
it. And yet it would be very important for 
many people to know that Christianity has its 
followers even in the ocean, and certainly in j^eat 
number. Perhaps most of tiie dwellers in the sea 
are Christians, at least as good Christians as the 
French, I would willingly suppress this fact so 
as not to give cause of rejoicing to the Catholic 
party in France, but aa I am discussing nixies or 
water-men, conscientious tierman thoroughness 
requires that I apeak of aea-bishopa. Of whom 
PriEtorius narrates the following : — 

"We read in the Chronicles of Holland that 



ment they will swaken, uid how much more will many a man 
think of aui Lord Jeaua Cbriat than he ever did before ! God 
give Hia gFaoe to the printing thereof, and good afiectiuti uf mea 
theretmlo ! Divinum uipira, 6 Nvmeii, amorem/" Whicii 
prophecy has bean in a degree fulfilled. Pratorias also wrote 
a trifle of a thoueand pages nn Palmistry, a Dream-book, for 
which he aaye he read carefully three hundred aathorg, and his 
Tare and curious BhiekraScrge, to which latter nork Heine was 
bIbo greatly indebted for hints which appcnr in the HaTzreift. 
As Heine repeats idsas, aa Prstorin» repeats the B»me story, 
sumelimes three or four times, and indnlgea literally in the 
fancy of always writing down whatever comes into hia head, no 
matter how remote it may be from the subject in hand. — 
TrandtiioT. 
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Comelins of Amaterdam wrote to a physician 
named Gerbert from Eome, that in the year 1531, 
in the North Sea near Elpach, there was caught 
a merman who iookect like a bishop of the 
Romiah Church. He was sent to the King of 
Poland. But as he would eat nothing which was 
offered to bim, he died on the third day. Ho never 
spoke, and only heaved deep sighs." 

A page further on Prretorius gives another 
example : — 

" In the year 1433 there was found in the 
Baltic Sea towards Poland a merman who was 
quite like a bishop. He had a bishop's mitre on 
hia head, his crosier in his hand, and wore the 
alb. He allowed himself to be touched, especially 
by the local bishop, to whom he showed hononr, 
bat without speaking. The king would fain have 
kept him in a tower, which he with signs 
opposed, and begged the bishop to let him go 
again into his element, which was also done, 
and he was accompanied by two bishops to the 
sea, at which he manifested great joy. As soon as 
he came into the water he made the sign of a cross, 
and diving under was never seen again. Which 
may be read in Flandr. Chronic, in Hkt. Ecclesiast. 
Spondani, as well as in the, Memorabilius WdfiV^ 



I 



' Thia aecond tale in m 
first occurring on p. 490 a, 
givea aevernl more stories 



e page further nn but ten, tbe 
lie other on p. 501. PnEtarioa 
ia-biahopB. The urigia of tbess 
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I have given the stories word for word, and 
also my authorities, so that no one may suppose 
that I invented them. Truly, I ahoold take good 
care not to make or find any more bishops, if I 
could help it.^ I have enough of them aa it ia, of 
those who are visible. Indeed I would be glad 
if many of those among us would visit their col- 
leagues in the ocean, and rejoice Christianity in 
its depths with their presence. Unbelief has not 
as yet spread in the watery abysses; no works 
of Voltaire are there printed for five sous ; there 
the sea-bishops swim peacefully among shoals of 
believers. 

Yesterday I waä conversing with several Eng- 
lishmen about the Anglo- Episcopal Church, and 
advised them to turn all their land-hiabops into 
bishops of the sea. 

To complete the legends of nixiea and elves, 
I must still speak of the already-mentioned swan- 

legenda in very appareut. There are «everal kinds of flat-Gah 
vhich have on oue side a, face absurdly like that of a man. The 
two jaw« above bear a close resembiaDoe to a mitre, Wheo 
tUese are dried and painted, or gilt, with Ekill, the; ironld 
pozsle 8Dy one who did not knov what the; are, na very much 
do (bey rewnable bishops. S'iahenneu at Hoatinga and other 
places oftOD sell these Gsh of small size dried as cuciositica for 
a penny or twopence each. I have sevenj of them. IF my 
memory does not deceive me, Randeletius, and two or three 
others, give iilustrations which confirm this. 

' In the French version there is. instead of bishops, prtlret. 
The third sentence following is wantiog ia the Utter. 
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maidens. Tradition is here very obscure, and 
interwoven with au all-too-mysterioos darkness.* 
Are they spirits of water or of air? Are they 
enchantresses? Many a time they come Sying 
like swans adown from the airy heights, and lay 
aside, like garments, their white feathery cover- 
ings. Then they become fair maids, who bathe in 
the silent water. Should they bs surprised by 
some too inquisitive youth, they spring quickly 
from their bath, wrap themselves in the feather 
garment, and fly, as swans, far away on high. 
Our excellent Musiieua tella us in his Voiles- 
mährchai (Popular Tales) the beautiful story of 
a young knight who succeeded in stealing one 
of these feather robes. As the maideus ran and 
wrapped themselves up and flew afar, one re- 
mained behind, because she sought in vain for 
her dress. She cannot escape, she weeps sadly, 
she is wondrously lovely, and the crafty knight 
marries her. They live happily together for seven 
years. But one day the wife, rnmmaging through 
chests and trunks, finds ber old feather garment, 
puts it on in haste, and flies away. 

Such feather garments are often mentioned in 
Old Danish songs, bnt darkly, and in the strangest 
manner. Here we have traces of the oldest sorcery. 
Here are distant sounds of Northern heathenism 

' Thia remarkftble sentence ia omitted in the French. 
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which i-e-echo marveiloasly in our memui'iös. I 
cannot rerrain from giving an old ballad, in which 
not only the swan robe is mentionecl, but also the 
night-raven, who is an accompaniment to tbe 
Bwan-maidens. This song ia as thrilling, as 
terrible, as gloomy as a Scandinavian night ; and 
yet there glows in it a love which, in wild sweet- 
ness and burning depth, has no equal. ^ In giving 
this monstrous love poem, I mnat first remark 
that I have, in so doing, only made changes in the 
metre, or that I have here and there clipped away 
a bit from the outer portion of the garment. The 
refrain of every verse is, " And so he fiiea over 
the sea." ^ 

" The king sal Ijy th« fair younR queen, 
They eat at the board together j 
They spoke of crossing the broad suit sea, 
They Bpoke of the wind and weutlier. 

' The end of this sentence and the odb which fi>UowB &re 
wanting in the French »eraion. 

' In the French veisian ttiia piUBAge ends ae follove ; "C'est 
une chanBon de insgie, et son cbarme ogit toujonia. Ecoutez '. 
Bcontes '. " In thi> translstioo I have followeil, not the Danisb 
ortginal, bat the version of Ueioe. Of all tbe immens collec- 
tion of Old Danish ballada to be found in Grundtveig, or the 
Kemper Ftier, this is the traabieet. R. A. Prior obserres the 
flat modem character of its original intcoduction ("Ancient 
Banish Ballads," 1860). It is quit« in the Monk Lewis, " Alonio 
the Bravo," style of manufacture. Still there waa in tbe 
Drü;inal a certain vigorous nrcbsic expression conveyed bj 
short masculine rhymes, which Heine boa thoroughly elimi- 
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They tailed across the hroad salt sea, 

The Ha^ and the queen on the morrow ; 
And because the qneen did not remain, 

Was a cause of raaiiy a sorrow. 
When all at once the ship stood BtiU 

In the waves without a motion ; 
A wild night-raven came flying by, 

Who would sink it in the ocean. 
' Is any one hidden beneath the waves, 

Who holds the ship's keel downward 1 
I wiU give him both silver and gold 

To let US go sailing onward. 

I! thou art the one, ni-hl^raven wild, 

And if thou wantest treasure, 
1 will give thee in silver and gold 

Fifteen good pounds full measure." 
' Silver and gold I do not want, 

I ask for something better ; 
What thou beneath thy girdle hast 

I oak for, to the letter.' 


1 


H nated, 


by couverting tham into jingling and feeble femiuineB. ^| 


■ AflmE 


ij bo Bcen by thii origmal o£ the first verse :— 
" Konningen och vor uoge dronningb, 
Thy sider oUner bede bordt, 
Thy blef thennom at thaUe 
Altt om then salthe Sordt, 

Saa fly uer hanndt oSuet rynnen." 




^^^^^ But 




■^ I hav« 


! unwillinsly translated from his version instead of the 


^V oii^nal, which U in the measuie of Sir Patrick Speiu. 


This 


■ Beat V 


■erse is omitted by Heine. Night-raven is »Iso a 




H for th. 


s nightmare.— rralwiaiw. 

J 
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' What I under my girdle bear, 

That is well worth the giving ; 
That is my bunch of little keys, 

Take them, and leave me living ! * 

She threw the keys far into the sea. 

Her promise was not broken ; 
The wild night-raven went flying away. 

He kept to the word she had spoken. 

And when the queen returned to her home, 

And on the strand was roving. 
She felt that Qerman, the hero gay, 

Beneath her belt was moving. 

And when five months had passed away, 
The queen, to her chamber going, 

Gave birth therein to a beautiful boy, 
And yet her tears were flowing. 

He was bom all in the night, 

And christened on the morrow ; 
They called him German, the hero gay. 

To keep him from pain and sorrow. 

The boy grew up, in horse and arms 

All other knights excelling ; 
But whenever his mother saw her son. 

With grief her heart was swelling. 

* mother dear, when I pass by, 

In waking or in sleeping, 
Why art thou still so sorrowful, 

Why art thou always weeping ? ' 

VOL. II. L 
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* Wliy I thus weep may well cause fear, 

Altliou<,'b thou art no craven ; 
Know, Qerman gay, ere thou wert bom, 
I promised thee to the raven.' 

* O mother, dearest motlier mine, 

Away with all your sorrow ; 
AVc must meet our fate, come it soon or late, 
For that no care I'll borrow.' 

It was on a Thursday, in autumn-time, 

Just as tlic day was breaking ; 
Through the open window came croaking sounds, 

The queen from slumber waking. 

The ugly raven came flying in : 

* My queen, unless you rue it, 
(Hve me your child — his time has come ; 

You promised long since to do it' 

But the luother swore by God above, 

And all the saints in heaven, 
She knew of neither daughter nor son, 

Which to her on earth was given. 

The horrible raven flew wildly away, 
And angrily cried, while flying : 

* 1 will find German, the hero gay. 

He is mine, despite your lying.' 

When German was in his fifteenth year. 

And began to think of wooing. 
He sent to the King of England, 

For the hand of his daughter suing. 
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The king thought well of Oemmii the gay, 
And promised him his daughter; 

But he said, * How can I get to 1117 biide t 
All round the island ia water.' 

And then Qerman, the hero gay. 

Hi« scarlet mantle wearing, 
All dad in scarlet, entered the hall. 

Before liiä mother appearing. 

' Ü mother, and oh motiier dear, 
Grant that for which I'm eighing ; 

Lend me your feather garment white, 
I would over the sea go flying.' 

' My feather garb in the comer hanga, 
I never thought I should lend it ; 

The feathers are falling, I meant thia spring 
To take it some day and mend it. 

The wingH upun it are really too large, 
The clonda they press them downwards ; 
r And I ween that thon wilt return no more, 

I If once thou fliest onwards.' 

L Hec 

I Fa 

I Hen 



I Well 

I A, 

ft The! 
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He elad himself in the feather dress, 

! ooean flitting ; 
He met the wild night-raven at last, 
On a cliff in the ocean sitting. 

Well, over the water he winged his wi 
And when in the strand a-flying, 

There he heard a terrible sound, 
A horrible croaking and crying. 
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' Warane, OtfBuii, Uk« btro ^j t 
Now thoa ut biaTET utd uller ; 
Wbcn fait tky motbet pvosiiMd tbee, 
Tbo« vert tenderer nid imaUer.' 



■ Oil let me flr to »ee mj bride. 
And a\j word of bonoar I set thw, 

Tbst done, I «ill netarn ■);»&, 
To the Eput when I &ret met tbee.' 

'Then I will mark tliee, that ever more 
I maj know tliee under bearen ; 

And thu fi^n shall ever remember tfa«e 
Of the word which thoa ba^t given.' 

Then he plocked ont German's right eye. 
Drank half his blood, and went flying ; 

The hero came unto his bride, 
With love and we&kneas dying. 

He »t liimeelf in the ladies' hall, 
As pale as a white swan featbcr ; 

The goMiping maidens who sat there, 
Grew silent altogether. 

They ceased their laughter and their j oy. 

Ever more silent growing ; 
The proud young Princess Adelutz 

Threw down her needle and sewing. 

They ceased their laughter, like merry birds 

In rising stormy weather ; 
The proud young Princess Adelutz 

Olasped quickly her hands together. 
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' Welcome, German, thou hero gay, 
Wlij are thy garmenta bo Uoody, 

dod why arc thy cheeks bo deadly pale, 
Which were before so ruddy ? ' 

' Farewell, prond Lady Adelutz 1 
'Twist ua there can be no mating ; 

The raven who took my eye and my blood, 
Even now for my body is waiting.' 

With a gold comb she combed his hair, 
' And muHt thou go to-moirow I " 

And so, with every hair she combed. 
Her tears ran. down in »onow. 

With every lock wbicli the lady combed. 

Her tears ran down in sorrow, 
And cursed hia mother, through whose fault 

Such tronble they all moat borrow. 

The proud young maiden Adelutz, 
Her love in her white arms keeping, 

Said, ' May thy evil mother be cursed, 
Who brought u« to this weeping !' 

' Oh liaten, prond Lady Adelntz, 

And do not curse my mother, 
'Twa* not her fault, 'twas all our fate, 

And hia fate no man con smother.' 

He clad himself in his feather garb, 

On a good west wind relying j 
She clad herself in a dress like his. 

And after her love went flying. 



M. 
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With her shears she slew the sea-birds all, 

Above the clouds or under ; 
And when she met the raven at last, 

With a blow she cleft him asunder. 

She cut and hacked him till she herself 

Of weary sorrow perished ; 
So she died for German, the hero gay. 

Whose life she so dearly cherished." 

Very significant in this ballad is the mention 
of the feather garment as well as of the flying 
itself. In the old heathen times there were 
qneens and noble dames of whom it was said that 
they could thus soar, and this magic art, which 
was then honourable, was in later Christian times 
represented as an abomination of witchcraft. The 
vulgar belief in the airy flights of witches is a 
travesty of old German belief, and is not at all 
due to Christianity, as has been inferred, or that 
it came from the passage in the Bible where 
Satan carried our Saviour through the air.^ That 
text, it is true, might be used to confirm the 
popular faith, since it proved that the devil was 
really capable of flying away with men. 

Many believe the swan-maidens of whom I 

^ If the belief in witches flying on broomsticks was derived 
from exclusively German tradition, whence did the Italians get 
it? The truth is that the Italian witch-flying, on broom or 
goat, is of Etrusco- Latin origin, or rather that both the German 
and Latin beliefs and myths came from a common Aryan 
source. All of this last passage is wanting in the French 
version. — Translator. 
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have Bpoken were the Valkyries of the Scandi- 
naviana. Of these latter there are also many traces 
in the popular tales, They are female beings who 
sweep through the air on white wings, generally 
the evening before a battle, the result of which they 
had secretly predetermined. And they also met 
heroes in lonely forest paths, foretelling to them 
their victory or defeat. We read in PrsetoritiB : — 

"It happened once that King Hother of Den- 
mark and Sweden, when separated too far from 
his men in a fog, met with such women who knew 
him, greeted him by name, and conversed with 
him. And when he asked them who they were, 
they replied that they were the ones in whose 
bands was placed the victoiy over enemies in 
battle. They were ever there, even though unseen ; 
the one to whom they gave pre-eminence conquered, 
and the enemy could do him no harm. When they 
had told him this they, with their house and temple, 
suddenly disappeared, and the king found himself 
alone in a wide field under the open heaven." 

The essential part of this story reminds ua of 
the witches whom Shakespeare brings before ns in 
"Macbeth," and who, in the old legend, of which 
the poet has availed himself almost circumstan- 
tially, appear to be described as far nobler than 
mere witches.^ 
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According to this tale there also appeared to 
the hero, Hother, in the forest, just before the 
battle, three inyaterioua maidens, who foretold him 
his fate and disappeared, leaving no trace behind. 
They were Valkyries, or the Noma — the Fates of 
the North.* We are reminded of these by the 
three spinning women who are known to ns in an 
old nursery tale. One has a flat foot, another a 
broad thumb, and the third a hanging lip. By 
these they are always known, wherever they may 
appear, either as old or yonng. I give the most 
agreeable version of this tale from the book of 
Grimm. 

"There was a lazy maid who would not spin, 
let her mother say what she would ; and at last 
the mother, in anger and impatience, beat her, 
whereat she began to cry aloud. Just then the 

geaemllj told in bis time, dr&nn /rom BUcb writer» as Buethia«, 
Cardanng, and Groiiua, the latter o! wbom (Magira left itira- 
bUiitm Hutoriarum de Spectrii, &<i,, 1597) narrates it u BpeciiJJj 
illiutrfcting diabolical sarcery, declariiig tbat it was a fntidiea 
mulier, or fortune-telling vornan, whg predioted to Macbeth his 
doBtiDj. Oardanua took the ntory from Hector BoetbiuE, who 
only says that Macbalisus (Macbeth) "met nith three leomai 
of UDUBUal aspect." 

■ Heine has in this story of Hother foUowod Pr^torius, who 
tells the tale ■□ a very confuacd manner, jumbling two legend« 
together. The original may be found in OUns Magiinn, lib. 3, 
cap. la The hero won his victory, not by the wili of the 
Noma, or fates, but by playing the harp, and singing ao charm- 
ingly as to enobant the nymphs who prepared the food by 
tasting which warriors became invincible. 



J 
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qneen was paseing by tlie door, and hearing the 
noise, entered, and asked the mother why ahe beat 
the girl so that her cries were even heard in the 
street? Then the motber, being in shame lest the 
laziness of her daughter should be made known, 
answered, ' I cannot keep her from spinning. She 
would faia spin on for ever, and I am poor, and 
cannot get her flax enough.' Then the queen 
replied, ' I love of all things to hear spinning, and 
am never so glad as when the wheels hum. Give 
me your girl ; ahe shall go to my castle, where I 
have flax enough for her to spin as long as she 
pleases.' 

" The mother was pleased from her heart, and 
the queen left with the maid. When they came 
to the castle they went into three rooms filled np 
to the roof with the finest Has. ' Spin this,' said 
the queen, ' and when you shall have finished the 
task you may marry my son ; though you be poor, 
yet I care naught therefor, unceaaiug industry is 
dower enough for me.' The girl was frightened 
to the heart, for she could not have spun up all 
that flas in three hundred years, though she 
should work from mom till eve. 

" When she was alone she began to weep, and 
so sat for three days without moving her hands. 
On the third day came the queen, and when she 
saw that there had been no spinning done, she 
was astonished ; but the girl excused herself by 
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saying that ^he hact griered so much at going 
away from home that she could not work. The 
queen was satisfied, but said, ' To-morrow you 
must begin to spiD.' 

" When the girl was again alone, she knew not 
what to do, and in her grief gazed ont of the 
window. Then ahe saw three women coming; the 
first had a great liat foot, the second an ander Hp 
which hung dowu on her chin, and the third a 
broad thumb. They stopped befure the window, 
looked up, and asked the girl what was the matter. 
She bewailed her trouble, and they offered to help 
her, saying, ' If you will ask us to your wedding, 
and not be ashamed of us, and call us your 
cousins, and give ua seats at the table, then we 
will spin all the flax speedily.' 'With all my 
heart,' she answered ; ' come in and begin the work 
at once.' Then the three strange women entered 
and made a place for themselves iu the first room, 
and began spinning. One pulled the thread and 
trod the wheel, another wetted it, the third turned 
it and struck with her finger on the table, and as 
often as she tapped there fell a skein of yarn, spun 
as finely aa could be, on the ground, 

" The girl hid the three spinners from the queen, 
who, seeing how rapidly the yarn was spun, praised 
her very much. And when the first room was 
finished, the nest was begun, and so on till all 
the flax was spun. Then the three spinners went 
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their way, saying to the girl, ' Remember what 
thou hast promised ; it will be lucky for thee.' 

" When the maid showed the queen the empty 
rooms and the great püe of yarn, the latter pre- 
pared the wedding, and the bridegroom, not a 
little proud that he had euch a clever and in- 
dnstrions wife, praised her mightily. And she 
said, ' I hare three cousins, and I would not for- 
get them in my prosperity, for they were very 
kind to me; pray let me invite them to the wed- 
ding, and give them places at the table.' The 
queen and her son said, ' Certainly, by all means.' 
And when the feast began the three maidens 
came in magnificently dressed, and the girl said, 
' Welcome, my dear cousins ! ' ' Ah,' said the 
bridegroom, 'how did yon come by such horrible 
friends?' And going to the one with the great 
foot he asked, " What was it made your foot so 
broad ? " and she answered, ' Spinning the flax. 
The wheel I trod." Then ha went to the second 
and asked, " Why does your lip hang down to 
your chin?" and she replied, "From licking the 
flax whenever I spin." Then he inquired of the 
third, " What makes yon have such a great broad 
thumb?" and she said, "Turning the thread to 
make the thrum." Then the prince was alarmed 
and said, ' If that is what comes of spinning, 
my wife shall never spin again.' And so she was 
free from the vile flax-spinning." 
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And the moral ? Every FrenchmaD to wbom 
I ever told this story always asked me for one. 
My friends, that is just the ditferenee between 
yon and us. We only in real life reqaire a moral, 
never in the fictions of poetry. You may learn 
from this story how one may get other people to 
do yonr spinning and yet become a princess. It 
ia noble in a nurse to teach children betimes that 
there is something more real than labour — which 
is luck. One often hears of children born with a 
Inck-akin, or caul, with whom everything succeeds 
in life. The belief in luck or fortune as an innate, 
or accidentally granted gift, is of heathen origin, 
and contrasts agreeably with the Christian theory, 
according to which suffering and abstinence are 
to be regarded as the first favours of heaven. 

The problem, the aim, of heathenism was to 
achieve fortune.^ The Greek hero called it the 
golden fleece, and the German the Nibelungen- 
hoard. The task of Christianity, on the contrary, 
was renunciation, and its heroes endured the pangs 
of martyrdom ; they took np their cross of their 
own free will, and their most glorious victory led 
but to the grave. 

One will of course remember that the fleece 
and the Nibelungen-hoard brought great woe 

' Olact, fflrtnne, luek, or happineas. The French Teraion 



unto their winners. But the error of these heroes 
was to mistake gold for good fortune or happi- 
ness. Yet in the ninin they were right. Man 
should strive for happiness in this world — sweet 
happiness, and not the cross. For that let him 
wait till he is borne to be buried, and then he 
will have one set above his grave.^ 

And here I cannot refrain from telling a tale, 
the scene of which brings the valley of the Ehine 
in all its beauty before one. In it also appear 
three women, of whom I cannot decide whether 
they are elementarj' spirits or enchantresses, that 
is, enchantt'esses of the old heathen stamp, who 
differ so decidedly frooi the later witch-sisterhood. 
I do not recollect the story very well. If I am not 
mistaken it is told in detail in Schreiber's Rhein- 
ische Saj/en (Rhine Legends). It is the legend of the 
Wispcrthal (Whisper-vale,) which takes its name 
from the whispering voices which there meet the 
ear, reminding one of a certain mysterious " Hist — 
st — at" which may be heard of evenings in cer- 
tain side -streets in cities. 

" Once upon a time three gay young fellows 
wandered through the valley, wondering greatly 
what could cause the constant ' Hut — hist I' The 
oldest and cleverest of them, who was a sword- 
cntler, at last cried out, ' Those are the voice« 
' There are tririaJ varintioDS, of this nnd the next eentence, in 
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of women who are so ugly that they are ashamed 
to show themselves ! ' 

" He had hardly spoken these crafty and chal- 
lenging words, when all at once there suddenly 
stood before them three wonderfully beautiful 
maids, who courteously invited him and his com- 
panions to enter their castle, rest from their 
journey, and otherwise refresh themselves. This 
castle, which was hard by, they had not before 
remarked, possibly because it was not built like 
others, but hewed in the rock, so that only some 
narrow Gothic windows and a broad gateway were 
externally visible. When they had entered they 
were not a little amazed at the splendour which 
met their eyes on every side. The three young 
ladies, who seemed to be its sole inhabitants, gave 
them an exquisite meal, at which the cup was 
passed by them many times. The youths, whose 
hearts grew warmer with the wine, had never 
before seen euch beauties, and betrothed them- 
selves soon to them with burning kisses. On the 
third day the ladies said, 'If you would always 
live with us, you dear fellows, then you must 
first go into the woods and hear what the birds 
say. When you shall have lurked, listened, and 
learned what the sparrow, magpie, and owl say, 
then come back into our arms," 

" The three companions went into the wood, and 
after they had made their way through brambles 
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and brnsb, thorns and bush, and stumbled over 
many a ragged root, they came to a tree on which 
a sparrow sat chirping the following saying: — 

' There were ooce three fools or a piece, 
Who travelled Pluüi-pndding laml throogfa, 
Tliere came ready roasted geese 
And beFore their mouths they flaw. 
And one, tike a lusty bawler, 
Cried out, " la this laud of the South 
It's a pity the geese aie not smaller, 
So they niifjht juet fly into our moulli ! "' 

" ' Yes, indeed ! ' cried the sword-smith. ' That 
is well put. When people are fools, even if roaat 
geeae fly joat before their months it doea them no 
good. Their mouths are too small, and the geese 
are too large, and they do not know how to help 
themselves.' ' 

" So the three went farther into the wood, and 
after they had made their way through brambles 
and brush, thorns and bosh, and stumbled over 
many a ragged root, they came to a tree on which 
a magpie jumped here and there, who chattered 
these words : — 

'"My mother was a magpie, and BO was my 
grandmother ; my great-grandma was a magpie, 

1 Tbere in a, Gerniaii proverb, "In SchlaraCfen Land (the 
Und of Oocaigne or of Idlers), where the rofuted geese, or 
pigeone, By to one's mouth," It ia illustrated with a picture 
in the works of Claudius. — Tnuulator. 
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luy great- great- g rand m other another; so wqb 
her mamma before her — every one bad a bill, 
aad if she had not died she'd have been living 
Btil!.' 

'"Tee, yea,' said the sword-cutler, 'that 1 can 
understand. Tbat is the common history of the 
world. That is the final compendium (Inbegriff) 
of all our researches, and mankind will never 
learn much more.' 

" After the three companions bad gone further 
through brambles and brush, been scratched by 
many thorns and stumbled over many a ragged 
root, they catne to a tree whereon sat an owl, who 
kept mnttering and murmuring: — 

"He who talks with a woman by a woman will 
be cheated, he who talks with two, by two will be 
defeated, and he who talks with women three by 
three women betrayed will be." 

" ' Holla, there ! ' cried the Bword-cutler. ' You 
ugly pitiful bird, with your ugly pitiful wisdom, 
Euch as one cuu buy from every humpbacked 
beggar for a farthing ! That "is old and rotten 
rumonr. You would speak better of women if 
you were good-looking and gay like us, or if yon 
knew our brides, who are as fsir as the sun and 
true as gold 1 ' 

"Then they returned, and after they had 
gone on, whistling and carolling, they fonnd 
themselves before the rock-castle, und with un- 
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nsUaXaeä jojoasness^ they sang Uio knavisU 



* Bk-lt in «nd Ixih oMt, 
Strt«tlieiuit wtwt an then about t 
Art then mkin;;, ut tliott sleeping, 
An lliou UugLii^, art tliou w<<«pingl' 

" While the three young fellows stood frolick- 
ing before the castle door, three Btnall windows 
over it nere opened, and from every window 
looked out a long-nosed, blear-eyed old woman. 
They nodded tlieir grey heads as if delighted, 
and opened their toothless months and shrieked : 
' There are our dear betrothed ones! Wait, dears, 
we will soon open the door and welcome yon with 
kisses, and yoii shall enjoy the happiness of life 
in the arms ol* love.' 

"The jonng fellows, startUd to death, did nob 
wait for the opening of the door, or the embracea 
of their brides, or enjoyment of life, but started 
anew on their travels at once, running head over 
heels, and made Euch good time that tliey arrived 
that day in the town Lorch, And aa they sat 
in the evening in the public-house they drank 
many pints of wine before they recovered from 
their fright. And the sword-cutler Bwore, high 



Nat an expreaiiioii chit- 
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and dear, tbat the owl was the wisest bird in the 
world, and was justly regarded as an emblem of 
wisdom." ^ 

I have classed thia narrative with that of tlie 
three spinners. According to certain learned 
Helleniats the latter are the three Fates ; but our 
patriotic antiqnarians, who are bot little afiected 
towards classic etuJies, claim these three for the 
Scandinavian mythology, declaring they are the 
three Noma. These two hypotheses may be ap- 
plied to the three women of the Wispei-thal. It 
is difficalt to determine the real nature of the 
Scandinavian Noma,^ They may be considered 
as one and the same with the Valkyrie of whom 



' Heine might have very wall ti]iared himself or his twulera 
Biij conjccturta ae to the uDdent meaning of tliia utor/, wbich 
IB mnat evidently a modem piice di mant^tteture, bath ai regnids 
ItB spirit, or meaning, »nd tinm. In populur tiilt» the ber<> 
doe« not make philoaophic remarka aa to tbe ftvc^a^;o raaults ut 
mriting univerBul bistuty, nor sing " roguiah Bonga " " with un- 
reatrained jojouEnesn." Such Btoiies an.' always the talea ot 
iba fortune ot one or mare persons, and not abatract satires on 
society utd universal history, aa this is. 1 thioli it not Im- 
probable that Heine rewrite the tale [roni somtthing much 
butter and simpler. 

' Heine does not seem to have been acquainted with the new 
Edda, in which the nature ot the different Noma is clearly set 
forth. The sagas were not poems but prose legends, chiefly 
historical. The bewildering cunlusioa of which he complains 
OS eiiating in Scandinavian mythology was more in b!s own 
mind, as the result ot eitnrmely slender knowledge of it, than 
in the subject itself. — iVaiictator, 
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I hare spoken. Tbe sagas of the Icelandic poeta 
tell as the Gtrangeat things of the Valkyrie. At 
one time they ride iu the air over the din of 
battle, whose result they determine; anon they 
are amazoQS, called shield-maidens, who tight for 
their lovers ; and yet again they appear in the 
forma of the swan-maidena, of whom I have given 
a few features. There prevails in these traditions 
a bewildering confusion which is as cloudy as 
the sky of the North. One of these Valkyrie 
was the strong Sigrun, and in the saga which 
speaks of her we find a touching episode which 
recalls Burger's Leonore. But the latter is flat 
and tame compared to the heroine of the Scan- 
dinaviaa poem. I will here give an extract from 
this saga. 

"King Sigmund, the son of Volaung, had 
married Borghild of Brelund, and they called 
their eon Helgi, after Helgi the son of Sorward. 
Sigmund and the men of his race called them- 
selves VolBiiugs. Hunding was the king of a 
wealthy land, called from him Huudland. He 
was a great warrior, and the father of many sons, 
who went forth to battle. King Hunding and 
King Sigmund were enemies, and they mutually 
slew one another's friends. Granmar was the 
name of a mighty king, who dwelt on a height 
called Swarinshöh. He had many sons, one of 
whom was Hodbrodd, the other Gndmnnd, and 
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the third Stai-kader. HodbrocIJ was in the council 
of the kings, and was betrothed to Sigrun, thn 
daughter of HögnL Bat when she heard this 
she flew on horseback with the Valkyries, and 
Ewept over land and sea to find Helfji. Helgi was 
then in Logoljall. He had fought with Handing's 
sons, and having slain Alf, Eiolf, Hsghnrd, and 
Herward, being weary, was resting under the 
Eagle's Cliff. There Sigrun found him, threw 
her arms i-ound his neck, embraced (kissed) him 
nnder her helmet, and said : ' My father has be- 
trothed me to the evil son of Granmar, but I have 
called him as brave as a cat's son. In a few 
nights the prince will come, imless thon do^t 
allure him to the field of battle, and wilt bear away 
the king's daaghter.' Then the hero was seiaeil 
with love for the maiden, but Sigrun had passion- 
ately loved the son of Sigmund Vtpfore she had 
ever seen him. The daughter of Högni followed 
her heart in saying that she wished for Helgi's 
love. ' But,' continued Sigrun, ' I see, oh prince, 
beforehand, the anger of the fiienda of all our 
family, because I have wrecked the dearest hope 
of my father.' Helgi replied, 'Trouble not thy- 
self aa to the wrath of Hfjgni, or for that of 
thy family. Thou shalt dwell with me, maiden; 
thou art, as I see, of noble race.' 

"Helgi assembled many warriors, embarked 
them, and sailed for Frekastein. While at sea they 
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ivere surprised by a terrible Btorm, which put them 
in death-peri!, lightning flashed round the heaven, 
and their ship was struck. There came nine 
Valkyries riding through the air, and among 
them they recognised Sigrun ; then the storm died 
out, and they reached the shore in safety. The 
sons of Grnnmar camped upon a bill aa the ship 
came to land, Gudmund threw himself on his 
horse, and rode seawards to learn who was coming. 
Then the Volsung hoisted their sails, and Gud- 
mund asked, 'Wlio is the king who rules this 
fleet, and leads this mighty host into our land?' 
The son of Sigmund answered haughtily and with 
a challenge, and Gudmund returned with the 
deßance. Then t!ie sons of Granmar assembled 
an army, in which were many kings, as well as 
Hogoi, the father of Sigi'un, and his sons Bragi 
and Dag. And they had a great buttle, in wbich 
all the sons of Granmar and all their generals 
fell, all save Dag, the son of Högni, who made 
peace and swore faith to the Volsung. Sigrun 
went over the battlefield, and found Hodbrodd, who 
lay dying. She said, ' Never, King Hodbrodd, 
will Sigrun of Sevaßcell rest in thy arms, for thy 
life is lost. Soon will the claws of wolves tear 
the flesh of the sons of Granmar.' Then she 
went to Helgi and was full of joy. The yonng 
victor said to her, ' Alvitr, all-knowing one (one 
of the names given to the Valkyries), all, alas! 
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lias not gone aa thou woultlst have U, but tbo 
Nornn direct our destiny. Itrapi and Ilögni fdl 
this morning by Frekaatein, nod I filpw them, 
And Starkadr fell by Styrkleif, and near Illebjorjj 
thesonaof HroUftUg. One of them was the iiercest 
hero I ever saw ; when his head was hewn off, hi» 
body still fought. Well nigh all thy race lies 
on the battle pliiin ; thou hast in this batt!« 
nothing gained; it was fated to thee to attain 
thy wish only throngh battle.' Then 8igrun 
wept, and llelgi said, 'Comfort thyself, Signin; 
thon wert our Hilde' (a goddess of war who 
excited men to battle), ' Kings cannot escape 
their fate.' She replied, 'Oh that I could reani- 
mate t!i6 dead, yet also rest, my love, still in 
thine arms.' 

" Helgi wedded Sigrnn, and she bore him sons. 
Helgi did not live long, 13ag, the sou of llögni, 
made great eacrifice to Odin, and implored his 
aid. Then Odin lent him his lance. Dag found 
hia brother-in-law in the place called l'iöturland. 
and pierced him with the spear of Odru. So fell 
Helgi; but Dftg rode forth at once to Sova^all, 
and brought to Sigrun the news of the death of 
her loved hero. ' My sister, I must announce 
dire news, and maUe thy tears Mow; a king this 
morning fell in Fjüturland, ii king bravest of all 
on earth, one whose head rose above those of the 
bravest warriors.' Sigrun cried aloud, "May thy 
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Leart be pierced by nil the oaths which thoa didst 
Bwear to Helgi by the shiniog flood of Leiptr (the 
river of the lower world), and by the Ice-cUff 
which its waves wash. May never ship sail well 
oa which thou art, however favourable the wind 
may be! May never any war-horse carry thee, 
nlthongh thoa art pursued by deadliest foes ! And 
may the sword thoa bearest lose its edge, unless 
indeed it whistles round thine own head. Oh, to 
Bee Helgi's death avenged on thee, I would thou 
rouldst be changed into a wolf, and in the forest 
live without a joy or hope, and even always want- 
ing food, save when among men's corpses thoa 
dost leap." Dag replied, ' Thou art mad, my sister, 
and it is madder etiil to curse thy brother. Odin 
was the caose of all this discord, he has thrown 
the runes of enmity between the nearest bin. Thy 
brother offers thee the red (golden) ring of re- 
conciliation ; he offers thee all the land from 
Wlandilswe and Wigdali. Take it, oh woman 
ndomed with armlets, take for thee and for thy 
son the half of the realm as atonement for thy 
anffering.' 

" Sigrun answered, ' Never shni! I rule happily 
in Sevafjäll, nor be glad by night or by day, un- 
less the splendour of my hero shines at the door 
of his tomb, or unless the war-horse of my king, 
Wigblor with the golden reins, bounds under him, 
or I can grasp and hold him in my arms. Before 
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Ilelgt all his enemies and tlieir allies fled, fled 
like frighted mountain kids before the wolf. Helgi 
rose above all otlier heroes like a noble ash above 
blackberry bushes, or as the stag wetted with dew 
Enrpaasea all other animals raising his shining 
horn a to heaven.' 

"A hill tomb was raii5ed over Helgi, and when 
he came to Valhalla, Odin offered to divide with 
him the rule of all the world. And Helgi said, 
seeing Hunding, 'Thou, Handing, shnlt daily ns 
thou goest to bed get ready for every man hia 
foot-bath, light the fire, tie up the dogs, care for 
the horses, and feed the pigs,' 

"A maid of Sigrun's went one evening by 
Helgi's grave, and lo! she saw the hero with a 
great following of warriors ride toward the mount. 
The maid said, 'Are these delusions of my eyes, 
or Las the end of the world come? Dead men 
come ridiug, ye drive your war-horses with 
Bpnra. Are heroes allowed to reLurn to earth?' 
Helgi replied, 'These are no mere phantoma 
which thou aeest, neither is the end of the world 
nigh, and though thou seest us drive our war- 
horses with spurs, for retnm is permitted onto 
heroes.' 

" The maid hastened horns and said to Sigrun, 
' Go to the hill, Sigrun of Scvafjiill, if you 
would find the prince of the peoples. The tomb 
is open, Helgi is come, his wonnds bleedj he 
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iDcites tliee to allay and heal tliera.' Sigrun 
hurried to the hill, entered to Helgi, and said, 
' How am I glad to Bee thee — glad as the Btarv- 
ing vultures of Odin when they araell corpses, 
or when, wet with dew, they see the aurora rise. 
First, I will embrace thee, dead king, ere thou 
layeat aside thy bloody ahirt of mail. Helgi, 
thy hair ia white with frost, thon art all over 
covered with the dew of the dead (blood), and 
thy hands are cold aa ice. How can I, king, 
allay the pain of thy wounds?' Helgi replied, 
"Thou alone, Sigrun of SevaQiill, art cause that 
Helgi IS wetted with the dew of disaster, for 
every evening ere thou goest to aleep, queen, 
adorned with jewels and gold, thou sheddest for 
a long time bitter tears. And every tear falls 
bleeding on my breast, my icy breast, smitten 
with anguish. But we will drink again from the 
cup of joy, though we have lost all joy and every 
blessing, so that no one shall sing a song of 
mourning, though he may see gaping wonnds on 
my breast. Women are now with ua in the 
hidden place, daughters of king«, with ub the 
dead 1 ' 

" Sigrun prepared a bed in the hill. ' Here ia a 
bed of rest and free from care which I have made 
for thee, Helgi, Volsung's aon. I will aleep 
in thy arma, king, as I did when thou wert 
alive.' Helgi answered, ' Now I declare that 
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tiiere is nothing incredible, be it late or early, in 
Sevaljäll, since tlion, proud danghter of Högni 
of royal race, liest iu my dead arms — tiiou who 
art still among the living ! But now it is time 
that I again wander on the road of light, and my 
pale war-horse must again tread his airy path, 
for the momiDg-red begins to shine, for I must 
ride westwards on the rainbow bridge (Windh- 
jalmbrucke), before Salgofnir (the cock) awakens 
the conqnerora.' 

" So Helgi and hia men rode forth on theii- 
war-steeda, and ihe women returned home. The 
nest day Sigrun bade her maid, towards evening, 
keep watch by the hill. When the snn had set, 
and Sigrun cam© to the tomb, she said, ' By 
this time the son of Sigmund should have come 
from the hall of Odin, if he means to come. But 
I am losing hope to see him, for the eagles are 
beginning to roost on the ash-tree boughs, and 
all the world is hastening to the realm of dreams," 
The maid replied, 'Be not so madly bold, oh 
daughter of the Skioldungr, as to go alone into 
the dwelling of the spirits; by night the dead 
are mightier than by day.' Sigrun did not live 
long in suffering and griet." 

Here the legend e;.ds, but the narrator adds 
to this the remark — 

" It was believed in old times that men were 
born again on earth, but we regard it as an old 
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wivea' tale. It ia eaiJ of Helgi and Sigrun that 
they lived a second tima lie was then called 
Helgi, the hpro oF Haddjuga, and Sigrun, Kara, 
the daughter of Halfdan, and she waa a Valkyrie." 

I add to this the beginning of another Scandi- 
navian saga, called the Vcclundr saga, hecaase 
there appears in it a clear proof of the identity 
of the Valkyrie with the three spinners and the 
Bwan-inaidens, of which I have apoken, In 
which we are told that — 

" Nidhudr waa the name of a king in SwiUiiod 
(Sweden). He was father of three song and a 
danghter, Baudvildur. And he had in Finland 
three brothers, sons of the king in that country, 
the eldest of whom was Slagfidr, the second Egil, 
and the third Vcclundr. They went to herd 
their flocks and came to Ulfdalir {Wolfs dalej, 
where they built them hots. There was a lake 
called Ulffjar (the Wolfs lake), where they built 
them huts. And on its margin very early one 
morning the king's sons found sitting three 
women who spun Eiix, and had their swan dresses 
lying near them on the ground, They were 
Valkyriec, and two of tliem were daughters 
of King Lfindiver. They were named, one waa 
called Hladgur Svanhvit (Hladgur the snow- 
white); the second, Hervoer Alvitr (Herva the 
All-knowing) ; and the third, Aulrun, the daughter 
(tf Kinr of Wallaud. The three brothers took them 
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Iiorae. Egtl bad Anlrcn; Slagfidr, Svaiihvit ; and 
Vcelundr, Alvitr for wife. Seven winters fyears) 
tbey dwelt togetlier, but in the eighth the women 
flew away to take part in battles, and did not 
return. Egil went forth to seek Aulrun, and 
Slagfidr also sought hia Svanhvit, bat Ycolnndr 
remained in Utfdalir. Ha waa, according to 
ancient Eagas, n skilful artist. He set the costliest 
pearls in pure gold, and Btrnng all his rings on 
a string of soft bark. So he awaited the return 
of his noble spouae. When Nidhudr, the King 
of Sweden, learned that Vcelundr was alone in 
Ulfdalir, he went by night with his men. Their 
armour was well fitted, and their shields shone in 
the moonshine. Having arrived at the home of 
Vojlundr, they surprised the king's son as he 
slept, bound and pinioned him, and Nidhudr bore 
him away." ' 

I have in these pages only superficially treated 
a subject which might furnish volumes of interest- 
ing material, that is, the manner in which Christi- 
anity attempted to either destroy the Old German 
religion or to absorb it, and how traces of it 
remain in popular beliefs. How the war of 
destruction was conducted is well known. When 
the Christian priests could not drive out the 
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lieathen priests by raeans of miracles, the sword 
of secnlar power cnme obligingly to their aid. 
The greatest number of converaioaa were brought 
abont by Christian princesses marryiog heathen 
chiefs, and there aro centnries id which the Church 
chronicles are only records of weddings. When 
the people, accustomed to their earlier worship of 
nature, retained a reverence for certain places, 
then it was attempted to either turn this piety 
into the channel of the new belief, or to render it 
repulsive as an inspiration of the devil. By the 
fountains or springs which heathenism worshipped 
the Christian priest built a crafty little church, 
and he himself blessed the water, and made what 
he could out of its healing power. There are to 
this day many of the blessed old wells or springs 
of ancient time, to which the multitude make 
pilgrimage, and in full belief drink from them 
health. The holy oaks which resisted the pious 
axes were slandered, it was said the devils haunted 
them, and the witches there practised their 
diabolical debauchery. Yet despite thia the oak 
remained the favourite tree of the German race; 
It is to this very day the symbol of German nation- 
ality itself; it is the greatest and strangest tree 
of the forest ; its roots penetrate into the very 
depths of the earth ; its summit waves proudly 
like a green banner in the air ; the elves of poetry 
dwell in its trunk ; the mistletoe of holy wisdom 
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grows OQ its branches, only its frnit is small and 
not fit for human food,' 

Among the olJ Germftn laws, especially in 
those of the Alemanni, are many prohibiting the 
worship of streams, trees, and rocks, in Ihe here- 
tical faith that there was divinity dwelling in 
them. Charlemagne expressly prohibited in his 
capitularies oEFerings to stones, trees, or rivers, nor 
should consecrated candles be lighted by tham.^ 

These three — stones, trees and streams — appear 
as the principal motives of the old German cnitus. 
and to this corresponds the faith in beings which 
inhabit them — that is to say, dwarfs in rocks, elves 
in trees, and nixiea in water. To systematise 
this method is much more practical than that 
of Paracelsus, according to the elements, which 
adopts a fourth class for fire, that is, the sala- 
mander. But the people, always without a 
system, never knew anything of all this, and I 
am convinced that the faith in fire-spirita is due 
entirely to Paracelsus himself.^ There is among 

' A mistnikä. Eatable or palatable acorna are not uncommon 
In England, anil they are cammoa in Italj. lu Roma they are 
lirepared by steeping the karnel In lime-water. The earliasb 
Italian racs van said to have aubeieted on them. — Trandalor. 

* Tlie concliieion of tliia sentence is wanting in the French 
version.— r™nrfator. 

» This U all much mnre than doubtful. Friedrich [Si/mbolil! 
dir iVatur], who oitea a cloud of witueaeea in proof, declarea 
that a belief in a spirit of are who dwelt in the O/cn was widely 
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tlie people only the story of one animal which can 
lire in fire, and is called Ealamander. All boys 
lire zeuloua naturalists, and when I was a little 
fallow I applieJ myself seriously to seek whether 
a salaniander could really live in fire. And one 
day when one of my Bcboolfellows caught one, 
I was in keen haste to throw it into the oven 
fire, where it first spirted or threw out a whitish 
slime, hissed less aud less, und finally gave up the 
glioBt. Tliia creature looks like a lizard but is 
EafTron yellow, with some black spots, and tha 



■pread in Germany. Thi« apirit wi» worshipped to a, very Ute 
periud, nil kind« of Tood beio^ thiown intu thu Gre aa iifferings. 
There nre talei, pniverbi, prayers, and games still extant which 
estaliliah this. Children when sisklj or BufTering are lield np 
ta the fire with invncation to it. Hnd Ht'iiie reaj hia Grimm 
luura s.tteDtively {Deultche Afgl/utiui/ii, Zad ed., p. 595, &c.], 
or Duutner, Oehc'imniae da Chi-Ultiahen AUeitlivtat, he coald 
not have made thii Btcange aasertiun. The Ertdrask of Tyrol 
ia, HCCording tupanr^r, "a powerful god oF fire, water, und air." 
There ig also the three-lBt-ged fin-lwund uf the Wild Hunt, 
which is oertainly a spirit. As regards all belief in a faith in 
üre-epirits having originated with ParnoeUuH himself, we knoT 
that PselluB and otiier magi had a system qaite like that of the 
former. "They divide spirit! Into tliose of fire, air, «'ater, 
earth, and these further into tho^e nf careriis, durknesu, foreats, 
mriuntains, fieldx, houses, the jovial, the satumian, tc" It 
never seen» to have uccuned to Heine that «ivry detail of the 
Pnracelaian pneutnutolngy was widely spread among the jwojif« 
frnui whom it was derived, and had existed long berors amoii» 
the Neo-Platoniet*. The Nurse folklore, which Heine treats 
as German, abouada in spirits of fire, aa duel the fulklure of 
«very couatrj in Europe. — Tniiidotor. 
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wbite liquid which it oraita, and with which it 
perhaps often extinguishes the tire, may hare 
caused the belief that it can live in fire.' 

The fiery men who wander round by night 
are not elementary spirits but ghosts of men de- 
parted, dead usurers, pitileaa public officials, and 
malefactors who have removed landmarlta. The 
I'n-iaiscke (■ir/iiis /(tluus, will o' the wiap) are also 
no spirits. It is not exactly known what they 
are;' they lead aatrny wanderers iu moorlands 

' Heine did nnt knnw whub a flra-salamEitider was, Thkt Is 
a lizard-like creature, which is supposed to live always in Htd. 
Benvenutti Cellini deolarps that he saw one when he was a 
email bo;, and gut from hia father a, good shipping to make 
him remember it. One to keep hitn from lying would nut have 
been misapplied. The origin of the auperstition was that the 
lizard, from living in sunshine on hot rocks and sand, was among 
the Greeks a symbol of heat (Ovid, " Metamorphoses," v. 447). 

' Heine's great authority, Fnetariiis, says : " The evil spirits 
which are called Feufnoisck (ignie fntvua) lead men astray," and 
also declares that some i>eopIe believe they are souls nf unbaptized 
□bildreiL In the WandertnieMdnt a colleetion of old popular 
beliefs, they are called Feiitrmatmer or Pivemtn, and are 
described as spirits going to those who pray, and flying from 
those who ourae. They are regarded on wild and wandering 
spirits in Germany and many other countries of Europe, probably 
in all. Tlie EtigliRh called them not only Will 0' the Wiap, and 
■Taek o' I.antem, but also Friar Rush. The reader will recall 
the man who 

" Through bog and huah 
Was lantern- led by Friar Rush.'' 

English gypsies think they are mischievous goblins, and call 
them natUo-doods, i.e., dead or ghost lights. 

VOL, II, N 
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aud morasses. The English call them " Will with 
a wisp" and also "Jack with a lünt^rn," As I 
have said, a complete class of fire-spirits sacU as 
I'aracelatiB describes is unknown to the people.' 
It only speaks of one fiery spirit, and that is 
no other than Lucifer Satan, the devil. In old 
ballads he appears by the name of the fire-kinp, 
and when he enters or makes exit in the theatre 
the necessary flames are never wanting. And 
since he is the only spirit of lire, and must make 
np the want of a whole class of such spirits, we 
will describe him more accurately. 

In fact, if the devil were no spirit of fire, how 
could he endure it in bell ? He is a being of 

' This puiBge ia wanting in the French veraioo. In Its 
place we hare the faUnwüig \~- 

"Quanthde v^ritableB egprits de fmi, o'eat ti-dicBquiypuissent 
vCvre, il n'y an a peut-fltre que dcox, qui «ont Dieu et le DiabU. 

" Comme dans untre pays de France, en eait pen de chose 
mrce« dem antt^onistes. on qu'on n'en a que des souvenini 
obscure, »oua »Briez peat-6tre curieui d'apprendre ce qii'en 
dUent lea crayaneea populaires de I'AUemagnf*. 

" Que DJau Boit un esprit de feu c'eat que SDUtiennent d^jä Ice 
BQciens philoKipheB, par example Porphyre, aelon qui cotre Arne 
n'est qil'une Emanation de l'äme ign6e de Die». Lea anciens 
nuiges oDt odurä le Sea comme la DivinJtd m^me. Moise tit 
Jehovah en buiuon ardent. . . , S'il n'älait paa es^t de fen 
comment eQt-il feu »'j maintenir. Xa plux Importanta aatorit^ 
est Celle de la petite fills h qui la mire de Diea avait permis de 
■epromener dans le cieL Aprei que la petite Glle eat va dome 
l^iparlemeuta dann chacun dssquela £tait ijtabli un apdtre, 
eile arriva enGn II unu [Kitite cbatnbre, ou la iii^re de Dteii lui 
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BO cold a nature that out of fire he is not com- 
fortable. All the poor women who have been in 
close touch with the devil complain of this bitter 
coldnesB, Very remarkable in their agreement 
ns to this particular ai-e the confeBsions of all the 
witches of every country.' These ladies who con- 
fessed to having had carnal connection with the 
devil, even during torture, always speak of the 
coldness of hia embraces, and of the icy freezing 
gush of his diabolical raptures. He generally 
appeared to them iu the garb of a courtier with 
a red feather on his bead. 

But if cold as a lover, the devil cannot be 
called ugly, for he can take what form he will. 

ftvait bien diSfendu d'entrer. Maia elli: ne peut r<5aiBter ^ sa 
curiouitii, ituvre la porte, et que voit-ello t la tr^a Salute Trtniti! 
nn milieu d'lm bon fen rnuge flamboyant ? 

" II faut ([lie le diable suit an esprit de feu ; sutivment com- 
ment pouvrait-U ducer dans I'enter. Mais pendant que le bon 
Siea Bupporte li; feu parceque ]ui-mfime eat nn esprit ti^nd, In 
dinble I'endure fort bien poree qu'il est d'une nature ei fmide 
qu'il ne Bent a son nise cjue dans le feu." 

' The Frencb ver:ni>u bere adds, "et priDcipalement dans lee 
ouvrages du crituinalinte Carpzow." A sufficiently satisfactory 
reason for this itcange belief appears in IVIicbelet's Sorciire, o! 
which there is a faint in the fallowing words from tbe Itulian 
translation, " H Itivabo acatato altresi dalle purificazionl pagane. 
Una fredda purificaiicme per instulire" {i.e., to render sterile). 
Cf. Miohelet, La Strega, vol. ii. lib. 2, p. 5. Catpzow wrote a 
book entitled Practiea I\ ova Rerum CrinniialiuM (ed. Boehraer. 
3 ToU. folio, 175S), in whicb he declared that even to deny th» 
aaeuaatiun of witchcraft deserved deatb ( Viih Horst, Divmoiio- 
vutgie, tSiS). ; 
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He h&B often assumed feminine sednctiveness to 
keep some pious monk from penitence or entice 
him to sensual pleasure. To others wbom he 
would terrify lie came with his hellish crfw in 
forma of beasts. He loves to appear moat beastly 
when lie has gnzzled and Gwilled notably. Once 
there was in Saxony a gentleman who had invited 
his frieuda to a fenst, but when the hoar had 
conie, and the meal was ready, the guests were 
wanting, for oue and all hod sent excuses. Then 
in his rage he cried, " If no man will coine, so let 
the devil and all hell eat with me!" And saying 
thia he left the house to get rid of his ill temper. 

" And then there began to ride into the court- 
yard, few or many, numbers of giant-tike black 
cavaliers, who bade the servant seek hia master 
and say to him that his iuvited guests had come 
at last. The man after long seeking found his 
lord, and they both returned, but neither then 
dared enter the honse. For they then heard 
roars and yells as of mad drinking, and the 
screaming and singing grew louder and more 
horrible, and finally they beheld swarms of devils 
as if drunk in the forms of bears, cats, goats, 
wolves, and foxes coming to the open windows, 
holding in their paws full goblets or steaming 
plates, grinning and greeting with shining enonts, 
and laughing teeth to those below." 

That the devil presides at witch -meetings in 
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tbe form of a he-goat is generally known, I 
shall speak auon of the ruk which he playa in 
this form when I corae to speak of witches and 
magic. In the remarkable book in which the 
deeply learned Georgina Godelmannus gives a 
truthful and logically reasoned report ol' this,^ 
I find that the devil often appears as a monk. 
He tells this tale :— 

" When I was studying law in the famous Uui- 
veraity of Wittenberg, as I well recall, I heard 
several times there from my teachers that there 
came once a monk who knocked hard at Luther's 
door, and when the servant opening asked him 
what he wanted, the monk inquired if Luther was 
at home ? Which when Luther heard he had him 
brought in, because it was long since he bad seen 
a monk. And when the visitor entered he said 
that he would fain speak with Luther as to certain 
papistical errors, and submitted to him a few syllo- 
gisms and school problems, which the latter solved 
easily enough. Then he brought ont another 
much more difficult, when Luther somewhat im- 
patiently said, " Thou givest me much to do at 
a time when I have other things to attend to," 
and rising showed him in the Bible the solution 
of his question. And while conversing, he 
observed that the hands of the monk were like 

' GutdKlmaniiiia do Mayis, Vonificia ft J.&mWf.^TmHstator. 
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birds' clawB, and said, " Btst du nicht Dtrf" 
"Art thou not he? Then hear the judgment 
which was passed on thee ! " And so saying he 
showed him the text in Genesis in the first book 
of Moses, "The seed of the woman shail bruise 
the head of the serpent." The devil being van- 
quished by this sentence, fled in a rage and growl- 
ing, but first thvew the ink and writing things 
liehind, leaving a stink which amelt for many 
days." ^ 

In the foregoing story we may note a marked 
characteristic of the devil which previously showed 
itself, and which he has maintained till to-day. 
This is his constant seeking to dispute; or hia 
sophistry and fine-spun syllogisms. In logic Satan 
always was at home, aa he convinced Pope Syl- 
vester, the famous Gerbert, eight hundred years 
ngo to his sorrow. This learned man had made 
a solemn pact with Satan at the University of 
Cordova, where he was studying, and by infernal 
aid learned algebra, geometry, astronomy, all the 
lore of plants, and many useful arts^among 
others that of becoming Pope. But in Jerusalem 
his life should end — therefore he took good care 
to keep from it. And it came to pass that one 

' From tliia aciittiuce everytbing which foUona ie omitted in 
the French version to the puiagraph beginning with the word«, 
" Many declare that the devil ilwayg app«are In the funn of a. 
Bnimal," 
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day as he read mass in a certain chapel in Rome 
there came unto him the devil, to carry him away, 
and aa the Pope protested against this, the devil 
demonstrated to hiiu that as the chapel in which 
he that instant stood was called .Ternaalem, that 
all conditions of the bond had been fullilled, and 
that he must pack up forthwith for hell. And 
8o the devil carried off the Pope, merrily whisper- 
ing meantime in his ear : 

"Tu nou lU'naui'i qu'io loico foäai !"' — 
"Thou diJat not tliiuk that I was a logicimi." 

'L'he devil understands logic, he is master in 
metaphysics, and with his subtleties and interpre- 
tations outwits all his bondmen. If they do not 
examine the contract carefully, they find iu it to 
their horror that the devil instead of years has 
written months or days, when all at once he takes 
them by the neck and proves that time is up. 
In one of the older puppet-plays which sets forth 
the compact with Satan, the shameful life and 
pitiful ending of Doctor Paustua, there is a similar 
trick. Paust, who has desired the gratification of all 
earthly desires, has for this signed away his soiil, 
and pledged himself to go to hell when he should 
have committed three murders. He had killed 
two men, and hopes that hia compact will expire 
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before he Ghall hare committed a third. But the 
evil one proves that the compact itself as a death- 
blow to his 6oul was a third murder, and with thiti 
accursed logic hales him to hell.' The degree 
to which Goethe has availed himself of this 
characteristic of sophistry may be judged of by 
every one. Nothing is so amuBing as the reading 
the coütractB with the devi! which have been pre- 
served since the days of the witch-trials, and in 
which the one contracting protects himself against 
all chicanery by many cl&uses, eveiy stipula- 
tion being paraphrased in the most scrupulous 
manner. - 

The devil is a logician. He is uot only the 
representative of earthly supremacy of sensual 
delights, he is also an exponent of human reason, 
simply because this vindicates all the rights of 
matter ; and in this he is the antithesis of Christ, 

' "Timt iiguaturc waa tby moat doiiiiiiuy din,' 
- Huwt (Z*mn»KH/Wi;i>, t8i8), > writer uf great intolliB«ice 
and deeply leuj*!!«!!, gives a curiuua specimen u[ one of thiue ela- 
borate oontracU. He also obiterveB that tbere is some iocompru- 
hensible myiterj in it all wbioh awaita solution. With whom 
were theie oontcacta really made ! Wbo was it tbat perBoniSeJ 
the devil so oftea, and to what purpose ? Tbat ounfessions were 
suggested to witches and wrung from them by torture, or that 
designing men seiluced ycmnij girls or plundered wealthy 
persons, does not at all explain to an impartial judge a vuit 
number of these compacts. I suspect that in many instances 
the witch-finder» themaelvea were the disgui-ed Satan. — Trant- 
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who sets forth not only the Spirit, ascetic abae- 
gation of sense, and heavenly salvation, but also 
faith. The devil does not believe, he does not 
rely bliadly on foreign anthority, he will rather 
rely on independent thought, he uses reason ! 
This is of course something terrible, and the 
HomEin Catholic Church has correctly condemned 
independent individual thought (Sclbsidenken) as 
devilish, and declared that the devil as the repre- 
sentative of reason is the Father of Lies. 

Nothing can be accurately asserted as to the 
devil's form. Some declare, as I have said, that 
he has none, and can show himself in any sliape, 
This is probable. I find in the Da:monomagk of 
Horst that he can even turn himself into a salad. 
A nun who was honourable enough, but who did 
not strictly observe all the rules of her order, and 
did not make the sign of the cross as often as she 
should, once ate a salad. And as soon as this was 
done she experienced sensations which were new 
to her, and not at all in accordance with her pro- 
fession. She began to feel strangely of evenings 
when she sat in the light of the moon, and the 
flowers gave ont their perfume, and the nightin- 
gales sang so softly and sighingly. Soon alter she 
became acquainted with a delightful young man. 
And after they bad become intimate he said to her, 
"Do you know who I am?" "No," replied the 
nun, startled. " I am the devii," he answered. 
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" Dost thou not remember that salad ? That salad 
waa I." 

Many declare that the devil always appears is 
the form of an animal, and that it is a mere 
illasion when we see him in any other. The devil 
lias of course something cynical in him, and no 
one has so well illustrated tliis aa our poet Wolf- 
gang Goethe. Another German, who is as great 
in defects as in merits, yet who must still be 
ranked among poets of the first class, I mean 
Grabbed lias portrayed the devil admirably in this 
respect, not forgetting the coldness ol' his nature. 
In one of the dramas of this genial author 
tlie devil comes to earth because his grand- 
mother ia scrubbing (schnippt) in hell. This is 
a fashion among us of cleaning rooms, by means 
of which a atone floor is covered with hot water 
and robbed with a coarse cloth, whence reaulte 
an unpleasant squeaky sound and lukewarm 
vapour which renders it impossible for a reason- 
able man to remain in the bouse ; for which 
reason Satan must fly from his well-heated hell 
into the upper world, and here, though it is a hot 
day in July, the poor devil is almost frozen to 
death, and is only rescued by medical aid. 

We have seen that the devil has a mother, 
many declare he has in reality only a grand- 
mother. She too comes to the world above 
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whence may have come the saying, "Where the 
deyil himselT can do nothiug he äeads an old 
woman." But ehe is usually in hell, attending 
to the cooking, or sits in her red arm-chair, 
und when the devil, weary with his day's work 
done, comes home, he swallows in greedy haste 
what she has ready, then lays his head in her 
lap and falls asleep. At which time the old dame 
hums a song, which begins with these words : — 

" I.I Tlimiie ill TliLim, 
Mil 11 J- roses bloom, 
Roses red aa blood." 

Some say that when the poor child cannot 
sleep the good old dame lulls hiui to slumber by 
reading the BcrUu Mi'dngdiml Ckurdt Gaziitc. 

The housekeeper to the devil in hell, where he 
lives with hia mother, forms the completeat con- 
trast with that of Christ in heaven. The latter 
also lives as a bachelor with His holy mother, the 
Queen of Heaven, aud the augels are His familiars 
as devils are familiars to the other. The devil 
and his servants are all black, Christ and His 
angels are white. In the popular songs of the 
North, the White Christ is always mentioned. 
We usually call the devil Old Sooty, or the Prince 
of Darkness. To these two personalities the 
people have added two other figures, aa immortal 
and as indestructible— Death and the Wandering 
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Jew. The Middle Age bae bequeathed to modems 
art these four types as colossal personiticutiotis of j 
the Good, the Bad, of Destruction, and of Man, 
No one has so thoroughly i,'yaaped the spirit of 
the Wandering Jew, the mournful symbol of maa- 
kind, as Edgar Quluet, one of the greatest poets 
of France. We Uerinana, who lately translated 
his " Ahasueriis," were not a little aatonisbed to 
find such a sublime conception in a Frenchman. 

It may be that it is the mission of the French 
to set forth with the utmost accuracy the symbols 
of the Middle Age, They have long since left it, 
therefore they regard it with equanimity, and are 
able to appreciate its beaaties with philoaophic 
or artistic impartiaUty. We Germans, however, 
are still deep in the Middle Ages, we are still 
fighting its failing or falling representatives, 
therefore we cannot behold it with too great 
prepossession. We must, on the contrary, rather 
excite a partisan hatred, so that our spirit of 
destruction shall not be checked. 

Ye French may admire and love chivalry. All 
that remains to you of it is charming chronicles 
and iron armour. You risk nothing by gratifying 
your imagination and satisfying your curiosity 
with it. But with us Germans the chronicle of 
the Middle Age is not yet closed, the last leaves 
are still wet with the blood of our relations and 
friends, and the brilliant armour protects the still 



^ 
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living bodieB of our executioners. Nothing hinders 
ye, O Frenchmen, from ndmiring old Gothic formB, 
For you the great cüthedrals such as Notre Dama de 
Paris are naught save monuments of architecture 
and romanticism, for us they are the frightful 
fortresses of oar foes. For yon Satan and his 
hellish comrades are only poetical ira.ages, by us 
there are rascals and fools who labour unweariedly 
t« re-establish philosophically the lielief in a devil 
and an infernal witch-madness. That such a 
thing shonld take place in Munich is on the cards, 
but that in enlightened Wurtemberg oue should 
attempt a vindication of the old witch-trials, and 
that a distinguished author, Justinas Kemer, 
should there have attempted to revive the belief 
in possession by spirits, is as disquieting as 
disgastiDg.' 

Oh, ye black villains, and ye feeble-minded folk 

' In reterenoe tn Keinet-'a Stherinn tnn Prtr'oril. Heine's out- 
.burat«o[ diagmt at Kemer are very amusing, since both he and 
tha worthy Suabisii were equally delighted or "piiuieased" 
with elementary spirits, ghosts, goblioK, gods in eiile, Biid all 
the rest of the niedi»»»! mythology, the only difference being 
that Kerner, as a very devout Christian, believed in it and tried 
til devote it to a moral purpose, while Heine »muaed hiniBelt 
with it But it amounted in reality Cü quite tbe same in both 
oases, each according to bis nature, it being a matter of seriously 
absorbing interest to biitb. Heine plays with, superstition like 
A monkey with a mirror, but he is deeply fascinated with it 



the same. Kerner Inoked i: 
Tramlal. 
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of all colours — go on, perfect yonr work, beat 
the brain of the people with old soperstitiona 
drive it on to the road of fanaticiem ! Ye yoar- 
Belvee will be some day its sacrifice, ye will not 
escape that which befell the unskilled enchanter 
who could not control the aends which he had 
raised, and was by them torn to piecea 

Shonid the spirit of Revolution not succeed in 
tirousing the German race by means of reason, it 
may be reserved for Folly to complete the ^eat 
work. When the blood shall, boiling, once monnt 
to its head, when it feels its lieart beating anew, 
the people will not listen to the sing-song of 
Bavarian sham-Baints, or the mystical gabble of j 
Sanbian sillies — its ear wilt only hear the great 
voice o{ the viaii. 

Who is this man ? 

It 18 the man whom the German people await, 
the man who wilt finally give them prosperity 
and life, the one for whom it has so long yearned in 
its dreams. Why dost thou delay, then whom the 
old men have foretold with such burning desire, 
thou whom the youth so impatiently await, thon 
who bearest as sceptre the magic wand of freedom, 
and the crown of the Kaiser without a cross ! 

But this is not the place for adjuration or 
exorcism, the more because it leads me from ray 
theme. My business is to speak of simple tales, 
of that which is sung and told around the German 
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ves. And here I perceive that I have spoken 
I bat scantily of the spirits which dwell in moun- 
tains, or that I have said nothing of the Kyff- 
, hauser, in which the Emperor Friedrich dwells. 
He is not, indeed, an elementary spirit, and it is 
of such only that I should treat. Hut the legend 
is too enchanting and charming. As often as I 
recall it my soul thrills witii holy yearning and 
secret hope. There is most certainly something 
raore than a mere fairy tale in the belief that the 
Emperor Frederick, the old Barbarossa, is not 
dead, but that he, when the priests beset him too 
sorely, took refuge with all liis retainers in a 
mountain called the KyfFhauser, which lies in 
Thnringia, not far from Nordhausen, where he 
will remain until he shall appear again in the 
world to make the German people happy. I have 
often passed it, and one beautiful winter night I 
there remained more than an hour, and cried all 
the time, " Come, Barbarossa, come ! " and my 
heart bnmed like fire in my breast, and tears 
trickled down over my cheeks. But he did not 
come, the beloved Emperor Friedrich, and I could 
only embrace the rock in which he dwells.^ 



' It ia worth noting that neithtr JiisCiniia Kerner, doc hü 
frienda Juiig-StUlia^ or Escheniiiayer, ever sulfvred from spiri- 
tual puBBHuion or auperalitious msnia to auch an extent as to 
cry aloud for an hour to a ghost at midnight, nbile weeping 
bitterly and hugging rooks. — 2'ran^tor, 
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A young sliepherd who dwelt near was more 
fortunate. Ha pastured his eheep ou the Xyff- 
hiiuser, and began to play on the bagpipe, and as 
he believed he had deserved a reward he cried 
aloud, ■' Kaiser Friedrich, I have played this 
little serenade,"' It is said that the Emperoi 
then came from the hill, and appearing to tha 
herd, said, " (rod preet thee, youth ! In whose 
honour hast thou played ?" "In lionmir of the 
Kaiser I''i'iedrich." 



•■ Sili« Ilial 18 
l(y liiiii ii^wj 
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"I dare not leave my sheep," was his reply. 
" Gome with me ; to thy sheep no harm will 
come," 

The shepherd followed the Emperor, who led 
him by the hand to an opening in the hill. They 
came to an iron door, which opeuetl, and they 
entered n great and magnificent hall, in which 
were many gentlemen and brave servants, who 
received them with great honour. Then the 
Emperor showed himself very kind, to the boy 
asking him what reward he would have. The 
shepherd replied " None at all." Then the 
Emperor said, "Go, and take as a reward one of 
the feet of my golden drinking-cnp." The boy 



I 
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did as he was told, and was about to depart, 
but the Ennieror showed hiro mauy inarvellouB 
weapons, armour, swords and rifles, and bade him 
tell people that he would with these weapons 
conquer the Holy Sepulchre, 

The shepherd probably did not understand him. 
Barbarossa has quite other conquests than that of 
the Holy Sepulchre on his mind. Or was it that 
the shepherd, tearing lest he might be imprisoned 
VI for a demagogue, departed a little from the way 
of truth ? It is not a tomb, the cold bed of a 
death that ancient ISarbarossa will win, but a 
glorions home for the living, a warm realm of 
light and joy where be can gaily rule, the magic 
wand of freedom in his hand, and the Kaiser 
crown without a cross on his head. 

As for the shepherd, so the story goes, he came 
safe and merrily forth from the mountain, and the 
nest morning took the foot of the drinking-cnp 
goldsmith, who, finding that it was of poreat 
gold, gave him for it three hundred ducats. 

And it ia told of a peasant in the village of 
Eeblingen that he saw the Emperor in Kyffliauser 
and received from him a pleasant present I 
know one thing, and that is, if my luck should 
lead me into this mountain, I would not ask 
Emperor for gold cans or any such precious 
porringers, but if he chose to give me anything, 
I would ask him for his book De Tribns Impos- 
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(oribus.^ I have sought for it iu vain in the 
Hbraries, and I think its author, old Barbarossa, 

lias certainly a copy in Kyffhiiiiser, 

Many lieclare that the Emperor aits in his 
mountain by -a atoue table and aleepa, or makes 
plana by which to recover his kingdom. He 
always rocka his head to and fro, and blinks with 
bia eyes. His beard Hows down to the ground. 
He often stretches forth hia hands as if iu a 
dream, and aeenis as it' he would grasp bis sword 
and shield. It in said that when he shall return 
to earth again he will hang this shield on a dead 
tree, and that it wilt at once begin to bud and 
bloom, and then u happy time for Germany will 
begin. As for hia sword, it will be borne before 
him by a peasant in a coarse frock, and with it 
all those people will be beheaded who are stupid 
enough to think themselves to be of better blood 
than a boor. But the old tellers of the tale add 
that no one knows exactly when and how all this 
will come to pass. 

And it is further told that once when a 
ahepherd was led by a dwarf into the KyEFhauser, 
the Emperor rose and asked him if the i-avens 
were still %ing round the mountain. And when 



' A [abuluus wurk, the three imposton twing Moaea, Chriat, 
uid ItlBbuniet, of which oao may read in D'lanieli and elsewhere. 
SpuriaUi works by this title have more than once nyptared. 
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the shepherd answered " Yes," the Emperor cried, 
" Then I must sleep another hundred years ! " 

Certainly, and more's the pity, the ravens are 
still flying round the mountain — those ravens 
whom we know so well, and whose pious croaking 
is so familiar to our ears. But old age has 
weakened them, and there are good marksmen 
who know right well how to bring them down. 
Should the Emperor ever return to earth he will 
find in his way more than one raven with an 
arrow through its heart. And the old lord will 
smile and say that the marksman who hit it 
carried a good bow.^ 

1 The raven or crow transfixed by an arrow is the crest of the 
coat-of-arms of the name Leland, or of my own. I sincerely 
trust that Busdi, the first who bore it, did not acquire the right 
to do so by shooting a clergyman. In the first French version, 
Heine omits the last two paragraphs, and in their place pays 
the following graceful compliment to himself. 

** I know one of these archers who now lives in Paris, and who 
knows how, even from that distance, to hit the crows which fly 
about the Kyffhäuser. When the Emperor returns to earth he 
vnll surely find on his way more than one raven slain by this 
archer*8 arrows. And the old Herr wiU say smiling that ** that 
man carried a good bow." — Trandator, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Mb. Lümlet. director of Her Majesty's Theatre 
in London, requested me to write a ballet, and 
in accordance with his wish I composed the fol- 
lowing poem, I called it Doctor Favst ein Taiia- 
poem {"Dr. Faust a Ballet-poem"). However, 
it was not brought on the stage, partly because 
during " the season " for which it was announced 
the unexampled success of the so-called Swedish 
Nightingale * made any other exhibition super- 
fluous, and partly because the viaitrc de ballet 
(stage-manager), hindering and delaying, inspired 
by the e&prit de corps de hallet, interposed witli 
every "fudnifestation of ill-ivill. This stage- 
manager of the ballet regarded it as a dangerous 
innovation that a poet should comi»se the libretto 
of a ballet, because such works had hitherto been 
contributed by the dancing monkeys of his kind, 
in collaboration with some miserable literary hack. 
Poor Fanst ! poor wizard I In this manner must 



I Jann; Lind, 
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thou renounce the honour of exhibiting thy black 
art before the great Victona of England! Will 
it succeed any better for thee in thy native land ? 
Should, contrary to all my expectation, any Ger- 
man stage display its good taste by producing 
my work, I beg the very praiseworthy manage- 
ment not to neglect on such occasion to send 
to the author the money due him to the care of 
the publishers, HofiFmann & Campe in Hamburg 
— ^that is, to me or to my legal heirs. I consider it 
a not sui>erfluou8 remark that I, to secure my 
right of property in this ballet in France, have 
already published a French version of it, and sent 
the number of copies required by law to the 
proper places.^ 

When I had the pleasure of giving my manu- 
script to Mr. Lumley, and we discussed over a 
fragrant cup of tea the spirit of the legend of 
** Faust" and my treatment of it, the spirituel 
imp7*esario requested me to note down the prin- 
cipal details of our conversation, in order that he 
might subsequently enrich with it the libretto 
which he proposed to distribute to the audience 
on the night when the ballet should be produced. 
In accordance with this friendly request, I wrote 
the letter to Lumley which I give, somewhat 



' All of the preceding passage is omitted in the French 
version. — Translator. 
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abbreviated, at the end of this little work, siiicf 
it may be of some interest to the German reader 
of these transitory pages.' 

Aa regards the historical Faust, I have in this 
letter to Lumley said but little regarding the 
mythical charactei*. Therefore I cannot refrain 
from here giving briefly, aa regards the origin 
and development of this legend, a fable of Fanst, 
the result of my investigations.* 

It is not really the legend of TheophiJus, 
seneschal of the Bishop of Adama in Sicily, but 
an old Anglo-Saxon dramatic form of it, which 
must be considered as the foundation of " Faust," 
In the still extant Piatt Deutsch or Low Gennan 
poem of Theophilus, there are old Saxon or 
Anglo-Saxon forms of speech, like petrified words 
or fossil phrases, which show that this poem is 
only an imitation of an older ori^nal, which was 
lost in the course of time. This Anglo-Saxon 
poem must still have existed not long before the 
invasion of England by the Norman French, since 
it was apparently imitated, and almost literally 



' "Heine was so brilliittit n ounverBationoliat that nii oneoould 
liüten (o bim vithout wishing tbat he cuuld pregerFe a. wrlVbaa 
record of every word. He nparkled like a Fountain, and among 
nil tho wita of Paris lie waa the wittieat." These were the 
words spoken tu me by Ole BulJ, who had oFten met Haine. 

- All of these two paaaag««, with the exception of the few 
introductory line«, ia niuitteil in tho PrL-ncb veraiuu. 
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A young shepherd who dwelt uear was more 
fortunate. He pastured his sheep on the Kyff- 
hiiuser, and began to play on the bagpipe, and as 
he believed he hnd deserved a reward he cried 
alotid, " Kaiser Friedrich, I have played this 
little serenade."^ It is said that the Emperor 
then came from the hill, and appearing to the 
herd, said, " God greet thee, youth ! In whose 
honour hast thou played?" "In hnnnitr of the 
Kaiser Kriedricb." 

■' Since iliiit is ft", tlien come with me. 
Hy him lewanled tlioH shall be." 

" I dare not leave my sheep," was hia reply. 
" Come with me ; to thy sheep no harm will 
come." 

The shepherd followed the Empei-or, who led 
him by the hand to an opening in the hi!!. They 
catne to an iron door, which opened, and they 
entered » great and magnificent hall, in which 
were many gentlemen and brave servants, who 
received them with great honour. Then the 
Emperor showed himself very kind, to the boy 
asking him what reward he would have. The 
shepherd replied " None at all." Then the 
Emperor said, "Go, and take as a reward one of 
the feet of my golden drink ing-c up." The boy 

> Ständchen, fi'om Stund, > little ■img sung -while 
«tandinj. 
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did as he was t-old, and waK about to depart, 
but the Emperor showed him many marvellous 
weapons, armour, sworde and rifles, and bade him 
tell people tbat he would with these weapons 
conquer the Holy Sepulchre. 

The shepherd probably did not understand him. 
Barbarossa has quite other conquests than that oi 
the Holy Sepulchre on his mind. Or was it that 
the shepherd, fearing lest he might be imprisoned 
for a demagogue, departed a little from the way 
of truth ? It ie not a tomb, the cold bed of a 
death that ancient liarbaroBsa will win, but a 
glorious home for the living, a warm realm of 
light and joy where he can gaily rule, the magic 
wand of freedom in his band, and the Kaiser 
crown without a cross on bis head. 

Ah for the shepherd, bo the story goes, he came 
safe and merrily forth from the mountain, and the 
next morning took the foot of the drinking-cup 
to a goldsmith, who, finding that it was of purest 
gold, gave him for it three hundred ducats. 

And it is told of a peasant in the village of 
Reblingen that he saw the Emperor in Kyffhäuser 
and received from bim a pleasant present. I 
know one thing, and that is, if iny luck should 
ever lead me into this mountain, I would not ask 
the Emperor for gold cans or any such precious 
porringers, but if he chose to give me anything, 
I would ask him for his book Ife Trihus Impos- 
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ftdditioQS, the play n^oiaineil substantially the aa: 
and it was such a pappet-play which Wolfgang 
Goethe saw in a side-show at Strasburg which 
supplied our great poet with the form and material 
of Ms master-work. In the first fragment, or 
partial edition, of Goethe's -'Faust," this is most 
perceptible, this has not the introduction taken 
from " Sakiintala," and the prologue imitated from 
Job ; it does not as yet varj- from the simple form 
of the puppet-play, and there is no essential motive 
in it which indicates any knowledge of the older 
original books of Spiess and Widman. 

That is the genesis of the legend of " Faust/'from 
the poem of Theophiius to that of Goethe, who 
raised it to its present popularity, Abraham begat 
Isaac, Isaac begat Jacob, but Jacob begat Judah, 
in whose hands the sceptre will eternally remain. 
In literature every eon has a father, whom he 
certainly does not always know, or whom he would 
even fain deny. 

HEINRICH HEINE. 



(Written in Paris, October I, 1S51.) 

picture) in the Jobiiade. It seeuu to have escaped all the 
German commentators oE this atory that the cook with on egg 
hy him was probabl; taken (rom nn enriy book of wonden, nt 
iif iiiinealouB nataral hUtorj'. When a cnck laid on egg tha 
latter wan believed to hatch out a basilisk. Bollhom did not 
even invent hia improvement.— T™n$lalnr. 
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Thou hast evoked me from the grave, 

All by thy magic will ; 
Brought me to life by passion's glow, 

And that glow thou canst not still. 

Oh, press thy mouth unto my mouth, 

Divine is human breath ; 
I drink thy very soul from thee, 

Insatiable in death. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Mil. Ldjiley, director of Her Majesty's Theatre 
in London, requested me to write a ballet, and 
m accordance with his wish I composed the fol- 
lowing poem. 1 called it Doctor Faiist ein Tan::- 
2>ocvi ("Dr. Faust a Ballet-poem"). However, 
if, was not bronght on the stage, partly because 
during " the season " for which it was annonnced 
the unexampled success of the so-called Swedish 
Nightingale ^ made any other exhibitioQ Buper- 
fluous, and partly because the viailre de ballet 
(stage-manager), hindering and delaying, inspired 
by the esprit de corps de ballet, interposed with 
ever}' manifestation of ill- will. This stage- 
loanager of the ballet regarded it as a dangerous 
innovation that a jwet should compose the libretto 
of a ballet, because such works had hitherto been 
contributed by the dancing monkeys of hia kind, 
in collaboration with some miserable literary hack. 
Poor Fanat-! poor wizard! In this manner must 

' Jcnnj Lind. 
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mncfa Attempt at formality, their majesties begiu 
a clnmsy dance; but as Mephistoptifla toucbes 
them wilh her wand, their nglv masks and garb 
fall off, and they are all changed into dfuuty ballet- 
dancers, who fiatter about in gauze and tricot, 
with garlands of flowers. Faust amuses himself 
with this metamorphoslB, yet does not seem to 
find among the pretty dancing devils one who 
quite pleases him, Mephistophela observing this 
again wields her wand, and In a lai^ mirror, 
which appears bj- magic art upon the wall, there 
appears the form of a wonderfully beautiful woman 
in court dress, and with a ducal crown on her 
head. As soon as Fanst beholds her be is carried 
away with admiration and rapture, and approaches 
the lovely form with every manifestation of desire 
and tenderness. But the lady in the looking-glass, 
who now acts as if livicg. repels him with the 
haughtiest turning up of her nose. He kneels 
before her, but she only redoubles her signs of 
contempt. 

The poor Doctor turns liis head with suppliant 
look towards Mephistophela, who only replies by 
roguishly shrugging her shoulders. Tlien she 
waves her magic wand. There rises from the 
ground, unto his hips, a hideous monkey, who 
at a sign from Mephistophela (who angrily shakes 
her head) disappears in an instant, and is succeeded 
by a beautiful graceful youth, a ballet-dancer, who 
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executes the most com mou place aürtchats. Tlie 
daucer apjii-oaches the lady in the looking-glasB, 
and while he with the most commonplace im- 
pertinence makes love to her, she smiles agaLQ to 
him in the most charmed and charming manner, 
stretches ont her arms to him, and exhausts 
herself in tenderest manife stations. At this sight 
Faust is in rage and despair, but Mephistophela 
takes pity on him, and touches with her wand 
the handsomn youth. He lets fall big fine gar- 
ments, appears as the hideous ape, and sinks 
into the ground. Mephistophela again offers the 
^jarchmeut to Faust, wlio, without ado or delay, 
opens a vein in his arm, and with his blood signs 
the contract by which for earthly eujoymenfc he 
resigns all heavenly happiness. He cast« away 
his serious and honourable doctor's dress, and puts 
on the sinful, gaily-coloured tinselled finery which 
the dancer has left lying on the ground. In this 
dressing, which he effects clumsily and comically, 
he is aided by the infernal coiys de ballet. 

Mephistopheia now gives Faust a lesson in 
dancing, and shows him all the handy, or rather 
footy, trick.s of the trade or game.' The awkward- 
ness and stiffness of the sage, who attempts to 

' "Ze^[t ihm all Handgriffe oder vitlmehr FusügrifTe des 
Metten." The votA fooiy in cümiuoD American exactly conveyB 
the ide> of petty trifling, or duma; tricks or devices. Amitber of 
Heioc'a " initoitablc and uutmnBliitaUe graces.''— I'm "jiaiur. 
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perform tlie dainty and graceful ^iw of liis teacher, 
form tlic moat ainuftiug effects and coatraste. 
'riie diabolical chorus of daucing-girls will also 
give their aid, and every one attempts to show 
how this or tliat is to be done. One thi-ows 
the poor Doctor into thi' amis of another, wlio 
waltzes round with him ; he is pulled and hauled 
here and theiv, but by the power of love and 
of the magic wand, with which his rebellious 
limbs are constantly being touched, the pupil 
in choregraphy at last attains perfect dexterity. 
Then he dances a pas dc ilettiv- with Mephistophela. 
and to the delight of all his devilish damsel fellow- 
artists, he flit'S about with her in the most marvel- 
lous figures. Having attained to this virtuosity 
he veiitui'es to dance before the lovely lady of the 
looking-glass, who now responds to his panto- 
niiutic love-iuakiug with con-espondiugly passion- 
ate gestures. Fanst thereon continues to dance 
with ever-increasing deliriiun, but Wepliistophela 
tears iiim away from the mirror-fonn, wlio, touched 
by the magic wand, at once disappeai's, and the 
high-class dancing of the old-fashioned French 
classic school is resumed. 




ACT SECOND. 



. LAKiiE space before a castle which is seen to 
the right. Oq the sloping terrace the Dake and 
his Duchess sit in high stately chairs, snrronnded 
by their courtiers, knights, and ladies. Tlie Duke 
is a stiff and formal elderly gentleman, his wife a 
young, voluptuous, and splendid beauty, the fac- 
Bimile of the lady of the looking-glass in the first 
act. It is seen that she wears a ipld shw on her 
left foot. 

The scene is splendidly decorated for a conrt 
festival. A jjastoral play is acted in the most old- 
fashioned rococo style, shallow gracefulness and 
gallant innocence. This sweetly pretty Arcadian 
jigging is suddenly interrupted by the grand 
entrance of f aust and Mephiatophela, who, in her 
dress as dancer, and with her troupe of diabolical 
ballerine makes triumphal appearance amid joyous 
trumpet peals. Faust and Mephistophela incline 
in bounding reverences before the ducal pair, but 
the former, as well as the Duchess, the more closely 
they regard one the other, are stirred as with de- 
lightful memories, aud regard oue another with 
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mutanlly tender looks. The Duke seems to accept 
with peculiarly gracious acqaieacence the courtesies 
of Mephistophela. In an impetuouB pas de deiise 
which the latter dances with Faust, both keep an eye 
on the dncal pair, and when the diabolical dancing- 
girla come and take their place, Mephistophela flirts 
with tho Duke and Faust with the Duchess, the 
cxlreme passion of the latter being parodied by the 
ironic modesty with which Mephistophela repels 
the angular and starched gallantries of the Duke, 
The Duke finally turns toward Faust and asks 
him to give a specimen of his magic art.. He 
wishes to see King David as the latter danced 
before the Ark of the Covenant. In obedience 
to this august coraniand, Faust takes the magic 
wand from Mephistoplu-la, waves it in invocation, 
and the group called for ap\>ear. First comes the 
Ark drawn by Levites; King David dances before 
it with the delight of a buffoon, and oddly dressed, 
like a king of cards ; while behind the holy ark, 
with spears in their hands, see-sawing about, hop 
the king's life-guards, dressed like Polish Jews, in 
long Happing black silk caftans, and with tall fur 
caps on their nodding heads, with poiuted beards. 
After these caricatures have made the round of 
the stage, they sink into the eart.h amid stormy 
applause.' 
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Paufit and Mephiatopliela again leap forth iu a 
brilliant pas de deux, in which one looks at the 
DuchesB and the other at the Duke with such 
amorous piquancy that the illostrious pair can no 
longer resiRt. and, leaving their seats, join the 
dance. This is followed by a dramatic quadrille 
in wliich Fanst .attempts more earnestly than ever 
to entrap the Duchess. He has discovered a 
Tev/dsmal, or the sign of a witch, on her neck, 
and as this reveals that she is a sorceress, he 
appoints a rendezvous with her at the next Sabbat. 
She is alarmed and denies it, but Faust points at 
her golden shoe, which is a sure sign that she is 
the Domiiw, or chief mistress of Satan. With a 
bashfnl air she grants the rendezvous. The Duke 
and MephistiOphela renew their affected love-scene, 
and the demon dancers take tlie place of the 
fiuartette, which gradually disappears behind them. 

At the renewed request of the Duke to give 
another specimen of his magic art, Faust grasps 
the wand, and touches with it the whirling dancers. 
They change in an instant into the monsters of 
the first scene, and, instead of gracefully circling, 



Majeety, tbepnbÜc, and pre»B in London, in iSjI. Even Micab, 
tbe d&ngbter of S&nl, w&b acandnliied at tbia dance, and deepii^ed 
David in her heart foe such " dancing and playing," whioli wa« 
perhaps in Hetnc'Fi mind. According to Rabbi David Kiioclii, 
this dance of Kinj; liavid woa called Chagag, and il vaa per- 
formed ti> the accoinpaniment of the 4iBt I'gatui. 
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go tnmbltng and stonibling among and on one 
BQother in the clDiiiide<rt manner, and amidst 
spnttering fires sink into the earth. Roaring 
applanse, for which Fannt and Mepliistophela bow 
in thanks to the nobility and hononrahle public. 

After each of these exhibitions of magic the 
gaietj- increases, the four chief personages rnsh 
again to the dancing-place, and in the qnadrille, 
which is renewed, passion becomes bolder and 
bolder. Fanst kneels before the Dnchess, who, 
in not less compromising action, admits her love ; 
the Duke, haring pnlled away by force the laugh- 
ing Mephistophela. kneels before her like a Instful 
fann. But as h^ by chance tcims ronnd and 
sees his wife and Faust in Boch a compromising 
attitude, he jumps np in a rage, draws bis sword, 
and will stab the insolent conjurer. Faust grasps 
his magic wand and taps the Doke on the head, 
from which spring two immense stag's horns, by 
the ends of which the Dnchess holds him back. 
A general tumult among the conrtiers, who attack 
Faust and Mephistophela. But as Faust waves 
his wand there is a warlike peal of trumpets, and 
from the back advances a procession of fully 
armonred knighta. While the conrtiers turn as 
if to defend themselves, Fanat and Mephistophela 
fly through the air on two black steeds. At the 
same instant the knights vanish like a phantas- 
magoria. 



A(rV THIRD. 



NoCTCnxAi, meeting-place of tJie witch Sabbat, 
A broad plain on the sammit of a moontain. 
Trees on either side, on whose branches hang 
strangely formetl lam^JB, which illiiminatö the 
BCene, In the midst is a stone pedestal or block, 
like an altar, on which stands a black goat 
with a black human face, and a burning candle 
between the horns. In the background rise, one 
above the other, the tops of mountains, as in 
an amphitheati-e, on whose colossal steps sit as 
spectators the notabilities of the Under-world — 
that is, those princes of hell whom we have seen 
in the previous acts, and who now appear giant- 
like. On the trees right and left sit mnsicians 
with faces like birds, holding eccentric stringed 
and wind instruments. The scene is animated 
with groups of dancers, whose dresses recall the 
most different lands and ages, so that the whole 
assembly seems like a masked ball, the more so 
because many are really masked and mammed. 
But however baroque, bizarre, and startling many 
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of tliese I'orms may be, they should not conflict 
with a sense of beauty, and the agly impresalona 
of caricatured creator es is softened or extin- 
guished by fairy-lite splendour " and poeitive 
horror.' Before the goat's altar a man and 
woman walk up and down, each bearing a black 
candle ; they bow before the back-side of the goat, 
kneel down, and pay it the homage of a kiss. 
Meanwhile new guests come riding through the 
air on brooms, pitchforks, great spoons, or on 
wolves and cats. These arrivals find their lovers 
or sweethearts awaiting them. After a moat 
joyful welcome they mix with the dancing groups. 
Also her Highness the Duchess comes flying on 
an immense bat ; she is as devoid of clothing as 
is possible, and wears on her left foot the golden 
shoe. She appears to seek with impatience for 
some one. Finally she behoida the desired one, 
or Faust, who comes with Mephistophela on a 
black horse to the festival. Ho wears splendid 
knightly clothing, and his companion ia modestly 
clad in the tight-fitting Amazone of a noble 
German lady. 



' A nicp, easy little direction fnr aa average propertj-man, 
or even manager, to work up. Tbe ki«9 described in tbe next 
■entence wuuld indeed have caused a aeaeBtion in Her 
Majesty's Theatre. It will occur to tbe reader that there weie 
Other thiuga besides the rivolrj of JeDiiy Lind, or the jealotuy 
ot the via!tre de baUct, which previ-nted the production uf 
Paust '.^Ti-anslaloT. 
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Faust and the Duchess rush into eacli other's 
arms, and their attachment shows itself in the 
most impaBsioned dancing. Mepbistophela has 
meantime also found her expected sweetheart — a 
dry and slender gentleman in a black Spanish 
cloak, and with a b!ood-red cock's feather. But 
while Faust and tlie Duchess dance through all 
the steps of a progressive, passionate, wild love, 
the dito of Mepbistophela and her partner is, as 
contrast, only the vulgar sensual expression of 
gallantry, or of the desire which makes sport of 
itself. All the four at last take black candles and 
pay homage to the goat in the manner already 
described, and end with a grand round, in which 
the whole assembly whirl about the altar. What 
is pecnliar in the dance is this, that the ]jerfonuers 
turn their backs on one another, and do not sei- 
one another's faces, which are turned away.^ 

Faust and the Duchess escaping from the round 
dance, having attained the acme of passionate 
love, disappear behind the trees to the right hand. 
Tlie round dance ends. New guests come before 

' "At the Sabbat the devils danced nith tlie moat benutifiil 
witches, in the form ot n he-goat. Thuy generally daiice in 
a MUtiJ, back tr> back." Some writers rather aiinplj declare 
this was dcioe that the danceru, not eeeiDg one another's faces, 
might uot incur mutual recognition in ordinary life, lli' 
Lancre, Trattal. dc Mayia, cited in "Gypsy Soreciy," by C. 1 1. 
Leland, chap, x. p, 15g. The witchea li»d three kinds n£ dance», 
ono oC which was probably the polka. — Traiulat:>r, 
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the altar ami rt-uew the adoration of tlu' hc-goat ; 
amoDg them are crowned heads, even the high 
dignitaries of the Church in thfir pontifical gear. 
Meanwhile many monks nnd nuns appear in 
the front groond, whose extravagant polka-leapH 
delight the demonH on the hills around, who ap- 
plaud with tlieir long stretched-out claws. Faust 
and the Duchess reappear, but all his expression 
is changed, and he turns with disgust from the 
woraau who. with her hair flowing, pursues him 
ivith her voluptuous caresses. He shows lier in 
most unmistakahle manner that he feels satiety 
and aversion. In vain she throws herself im- 
ploringly before him, he repels her with disgust. 
At this instant three negroes, clad in tabards of 
gold on which black goats are embroidered, come 
forward, ordering the Duchess to apjiear at once 
before her lord and master Ratan, and tlie lady 
resisting is dragged away by force. In the back- 
ground the goat is then seen to descend from his 
pedestal and, after making several very Kingular 
signs of courtesy, dances ivith her a minuet, in 
slow and ceremouions step. The countenance of 
the goat exjireBses the misery of a fallen angel 
and the profound enniü of a blase prince, that 
of the Duchess desperate desjiair. The dance at 
an end the goat resumes his place on the pedestal, 
and the ladies who have been looking on ap- 
proach the DiichesB with courtesies and reverences, 



L 
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and tlieu take her away. Faust lueaawhile t>taiida 
iu the foreground, and while looking at the minuet 
llephistoiihela appears by his side. Fauat ]K>ints 
at the Duchess with disgust and dislike, and 
seems to relate souiething horrible.' He specially 
manifests his aversion for at) the grotesque ab- 
sunlities which he sees around, and all this Gothic 
rnbbish, which only amounts to a stupid and des- 
picable bnrleaqne of ecclesiastical asceticism, and 
which is as disagi'eeable to him as the latter. 
He feels an infinite yearning for the purely 
beautiful, for Greek harmony, for the onselfisb 
and noble forms of the Homeric world of spring. 
Mephistophela undei-stands him, nnd touching the 
ground with her magic staff the image of Helen 
of Sparta rises and at once disappeai-s. This it 
was which the learned Doctor, with his heart 
yearning for the antifjue, had always desired. 
He manifests the greatest inspiration, and at a 
ägn from Mephistophela the magical steeds again 
appear, on which both fly away. 

At this instant the Duchess comes on the scene, 
sees Mephistophela and her lover disappearing, and 
falls fainting in despair to the ground. Eccentric 
monsters then raise and carry her round about 
as if in triumph, with tanghter and coarse tricks. 
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perform tlif daiuly and graceful ^»oscif his teacher, 
form tlie most atnasiiig effects and contrasts. 
The diabolical chorus of dancing-girls wiil also 
give tJieir aid, and every one attempts to show 
how this or that is to be done. One throwB 
the poor Doctor into the ai-ms of another, who 
waltzes round with Iiijii ; he is pulled aud hauled 
here and there, but by the power of love and 
of the magic wand, with which his rebellious 
limbs are constantly being touched, the pnpil 
in choregraphy at last attains perfect dexterity, 
Then he dances a jxis lic detcv with Mepliistophela, 
and to the delight of nil his devilish damsel fellow- 
artiats, he flies about with her in the most marvel- 
lous figures. Having attained to this virtuosity 
he ventures to dance before the lovely lady of the 
looking-glass, who now responds to his panto- 
mimic love-making with coiTespondiugly passion- 
ate gestures, Faust thereon continues to dance 
with ever-increasing delirium, but Mepliistophela 
tears him away from the miiTor-form, who, touched 
by the magic wand, at once disappear^!, and the 
high-class dancing of the old-fashioned French 
classic school is resumed. 



ACT «ECOND. 



A LAKtiK sjiaci; before a caatlü whioli is seen to 
the right. On the sloping terrace the Duke and 
his Duchess sit in high stately cliaire, anrronnded 
by their courtiers, knights, and ladies. Tlie Duke 
is ft stiff and formal elderly gentleman, his wife a 
young, voluptuous, and splendid beauty, the fac- 
simile of the lady of the looking-glass in the first 
act. It is seen that she wears a ffold shoe on her 
left foot. 

The scene is splendidly decorated for a conrt 
festival. A pastoral play is acted in the most old- 
fnshioned rococo style, shallow gracefulness and 
gallant innocence. This sweetly pretty Arcadian 
jibing is suddenly interrupted by the grand 
entrance of Fanst and Mephistophela, who, in hei- 
dress as dancer, and with her troupe of diabolical 
ballerine makes triumphal appearance amid joyous 
trnmpet peals. Faiiat and Mephistophela incline 
in bounding reverences before the ducal pair, but 
the former, as well as the Duchess, the more closely 
they regard one the other, are stirred as with de- 
lightful memories, and regard one another with 
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mntuiiUj tender looks. The Duke sepms to accept 
with peculiarly gracions acquiescence the courtesies 
of Mephistophela. In an impetuoos pas de deiix 
which the latter dancesw-ith Fanst. both keep an eye 
on the dncal pair, and when the diabolical dancing- 
girls come and take their place, Mephistophela flirts 
with the Duke and Faust with the Duchess, the 
extreme passion of the latter being parodied by the 
ironic modesty with which Mephistophela repels 
the angular and starched gallantries of the Duke. 
The Duke finally turns toward Faust and asks 
him to give a specimen of his magic art. He 
wishes to see King David as the latter danced 
before the Ark of the Covenant. In obedience 
to this angust command, FauGt takes the magic 
wand from Mephistophela, waves it in invocation, 
and the group called for appear. Firet comes the 
Ark drawn by Levites ; King David dances before 
it with the delight of a buifoon, and oddly dressed, 
like a king of cards ; while behind the holy ark, 
with spears in their hands, see-sawing about, hop 
the king's life-guards, dressed like Polish Jews, in 
long flapping black silk caftans, and with tall fur 
caps on their nodding heads, with pointed beards. 
After these caricatures have made the round of 
the stage, they sink into the eartl amid stormy 
apptanse.^ 



FftUßt find Mephiatophelft agaiu If.i]) forth in a 
brilliaut pas de detu; in which one looks at the 
Duchess and the other at the Duke with such 
amorona pi€[uaucy that the ilhistrious pair caii no 
longer resiBt, and, leaving their seats, join the 
danco. This is followed by a dramatic quadrille 
in which Faust .attempts more earnestly than ever 
to entrap the Duchess. He has discovered a 
Teuftlsmal, or the sign of a wit^h, on her neck, 
and as this reveals that she is a sorceress, he 
appoints a rendezvous with her at the next Sabbat. 
She is alarmed and denies it, but Faust points at 
her golden shoe, which is a sure sign that she is 
the Domiiia or chief mistress of Satan. With a 
bashful air she grants the rendezvous. The Duke 
and Mephistophela renew their affected love-scene, 
and the demon dancers take the place of the 
quartette, which gradually disajjpears behind them. 

At the renewed request o£ the Duke to give 
another specimen of his magic art, Faust gi-aej« 
the wand, and touches with it the whirling dancers. 
They change in an instant into the monsters of 
the first scene, and, instead of gracefolly circling, 



Majesty, tbe poblio, nnil prees m London, in 1S51. Even Mickh, 
the daughter of Saul, waa icandalised at this dance, and denpined 
David in her heart for auch "dnnoing and playing," which nan 
perbapa in Heino'« mind, According to Rabbi David Kimclii, 
this dance nf King David was called Ohagoff, and it was par- 
formed to the accouipaniiuent <iF the 4iBt Paalm, 
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go tumbling and atumbling amoug aud on oiie 
aoother in the clumsiest manner, aud amidst 
sputtering fires sink into the earth. Roaring 
applause, for which Fatist and Mephistophela bow 
in thanks to the nobility and honournble public. 

After each of thesie exhibitions of magic tJie 
gaiety increases, the four chief personages rusli 
again to thp dnncing-place, and in the quadrille, 
which is renewed, passion becomes bolder and 
bolder, Faust kneels before the Duchess, who, 
in not less compromising action, admits her love ; 
the Dake, having pulled away by force the laugh- 
ing Mephistophela, kneels before her like a lustful 
faun. But ns be by chance turns round and 
sees his wife and Faust in such a compromising 
attitude, he jumps up in a rage, draws his sword, 
and will stab the insolent conjuivr. Faust grasps 
his magic wand and taps the Duke on the head, 
from whicli spring two immense stag's horns, by 
the ends of which the Duchess holds him back. 
A general tumult among the courtiers, who attack 
Faust and Mephistophela. But as Fauat waves 
his wand there is a warlike peal of trumpets, and 
from the back advances a procession of fully 
armoured knights. While the courtiers turn as 
if to defend themselves, Faust and Mephistophela 
fly through the air on two black steeds. At the 
same instant the knight-s vanish like a phantas- 
magoria. 




NoCTORHAl, meeting-placö of tlie witcli Sabbat. 
A broad plain on the smninit of a mounfain. 
Trees on either side, on whose branches hang 
strangely formed lamps, which illuminate the 
scene. In the midst is a stone ]>fdfstal or block, 
like an altar, on which stands a black goat 
with a black human face, and a burning candle 
between the horns. In the backgi-ound rise, one 
above the other, the tops of raonntains, as in 
an amphitheatre, on whose colossal steps sit as 
spectators the notabilities of the Under-world — 
that is, those princes of hell whom we have seen 
in the previous acts, and who now appear giant- 
like. On the trees right and left sit musicians 
with faces like birds, holding eccentric stringed 
and wind instruments. The scene is animated 
with groups of dancers, whose dresses recall the 
most different lands and ages, so that the whole 
assembly seems liki.- a masked ball, the more so 
because many are really masked and mummed. 
But however baroque, bizarre, and startling many 
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of tiiese forms may be. they slionld not conflict 
with a sense of bean^, and the ogly impressions 
of caricatured creatnres h softened or eitin- 
goished by fairy-like splendour' and positive 
horror.' Before the goat's altar a man and 
woman walk np and down, each bearing a black 
candle ; they bow before the back-side of the goat, 
kneel down, and pay it the honuige of a kiss. 
Meanwhile new- giiests come riding throngh the 
air on brooms, pitchforks, great spoons, or on 
wolves and cats. These arrivals find their lovers 
or sweethearts awaiting them. After a most 
joyful welcome they mis with the dancing groups. 
Also her Highness the Duchess comes tlj'ing on 
an immense bat ; she is as devoid of clothing as 
is possible, and wears on her left foot the golden 
shoe. She appears to seek with impatience for 
some one. Finally she beholds the desired one, 
or Fanst, who comes with Mephistophela on a 
black horse to the festival. He wears splendid 
kniglitly clothing, and Ms companion is modestly 
clad in the tight-fitting Amazone of a noble 
German lady. 

' A nice, eoey little dinctioii t'lT &□ average property- man, 
or evHD nianngtir, to work np. The kisa described in the neit 
Hentence would indeed have fja-oaed a Heoflation in Her 
Majesty's Theatre. It will occnr to the reader that thare were 
Other things besides the rivnJr; of Jenny Lind, or the jealinixy 
of the rnaUre de ballet, which prerfiited the produotion uf 
Fauat ! — I'mmlaUyr. 
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FaoHt and the Ducltess rush into each other's 
arms, and theii- attachment shows itself in the 
most impassioned dancing. Mephistop]iela has 
meantime also found her expected sweetheart — a 
dry and slender gentleman in a black Spanish 
cloak, and with a blood-red cock's feather. But 
while Faust and the Dochess dance through all 
the steps of a progressive, passionate, wild love, 
the rfwo of Mephistophela and her partner is, as 
contrast., only the vulgar sensual expression of 
gallantry, or of the desire which makes sport of 
itself. All the four at last take black candles and 
pay homage to the goat in the manner already 
described, and end with a grand ronnd, in which 
the whole assembly whirl about the altar. WTiat 
is peculiar in the dance is this, that the performers 
tnm their bocks on one another, and do not see 
one another's faces, which are turned away.' 

Faust and the Duchess escaping from the round 
dance, having attained the acnie of passionate 
love, disappear behind the trees to the right hand. 
The round dance ends. New guests conie before 



' "At tha Sabbat the devils danced ivith tlic moat beantiful 
witches, in the form of a Iie-goat. They generally danct- in 
a ruund, back In bnck." Some writers rather simply declaro 
this vMa done tbat the dancora, not aceJDg one another's faces, 
might not incur mutnitl racognition in urdinary lifi:. Di^ 
Lancre, Traetat. de Mai/ia, cited in "Gjpay Sorcery," by C. II. 
Leiand, chap. x. p. 159. The witches li»d three kinds oE dances, 
one of which was probably the polliB. — I'taiutatin; 
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the altar and renew the adoration of tlif iie-goat ; 
among them are crowned heads, even the high 
dignitaries of the Church in their pontifical gear. 
Meanwhile many monks and nnns appear in 
the front ground, whose extravagant polka-leapa 
delight the demons on the hills aronnd, who ap- 
plaud with their long stretched-out claws. Faust 
and the Dnchi'fs reappear, but all his expression 
is changed, and he turns with disgust from the 
woman who, with her hair flowing, pnrsuea him 
with her volnptiious careBsea. He shows her in 
most unmistakable manner that he feels satiety 
and aversion. In vain she throws herself im- 
ploringly before him, he repels her with disgust. 
At this instant three negroes, clad in tabards of 
gold on which black goats are enibi-oidered, come 
forward, oi-dering the Duchess to appear at once 
beforo her lord and master Satan, and the lady 
resisting is dragged away by force. In the back- 
ground the goat is then seen to descend from his 
pedestal and, after making several very singnlai 
signs of courtesy, dances with her a minuet, in 
slow and ceremonious step. The countenance of 
the goat expresses the misery of a fallen angel 
and the profound ennui of a blase prince, that 
of the Duchess desperate despair. The dance at 
an end the goat resumes his place on the pedestal, 
and the ladies who have been looking on ap- 
proach the Duchess with courtesies and reverences, 
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and tlieii take her away. i''aust lueauwliile stands 
iu tJie foi¥gi-ouiid, and whilu looking at. the minuet 
Jlephistophela appears by his side. Faust points 
at thii Duchess with disgust aud dislike, and 
Beems t« relate somethiug horrible.' He specially 
manifests his avemon tor all tlie grotesque ab- 
surdities which he sees around, and all this Gothic 
rubbish, which only amounts to a stupid aud des- 
picable burlesque of ecclesiastical asceticism, aud 
which is as disagi'eeable to him as the latter. 
He feels an infinite yearning for the purely 
beautiful, for Greek harmony, for the unselfish 
and noble t'onns of the Homeric world of spiing. 
Mephistophela understands him, and touching the 
ground with her magic staff the image of Helen 
of Sparta rises and at once disappears. This it 
was which the learned Doctor, with Ids heart 
yearning for the antique, had always desired. 
He manifests the greatest inspiration, and at a 
sign from Mepliistophela the magical steeds again 
appear, on which both fly away. 

At this instant the Duchess comes on the scene. 
sees Mephistophela and her lover disappearing, and 
falls fainting in despair to the ground. Eccentric 
monsters then raise and carry her round abont 
as if iu triumph, with laughter and coarse tricks. 

w " whicb BpTUDK From lier 
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perform tlii? daiuly and grace f ill j«!^' nf his teacher, 
form tlu' most anmsiug elTects and contrastB. i 
The diabolical chorus of dancing-girls will also 
give their aid, and every one attempts to show 
how this or that is to be done. One throws 
the poor Doctor into the ai-ms of another, who 
waltzes round with him ; he is pulled and hauled 
here and there, but by the power of love and 
of the magic wand, with wliich his rebellious 
limbs are constantly being touched, the pupil 
in choregrapliy at last attains perfect dexterity. 
Then he dances a ;jn« de deiix with Mephistophela, 
and to the delight of oil Iiia devilish damsel fellow- 
artists, he flies about with her in the most marvel- 
lous figuivs. Having attained to this virtiiosity 
he ventures to dance be.fore the lovely lady of the 
looking-glass, who now responds to his panto- 
mimic love-making with coiTespondiugly passion- 
ate gestures, Fanst thereon continues to dance ' 
with ever-inci-easing delirium, but Mepliistophela 
tears him away from the mirror-foi-m, who, touched 
by the magic wand, at once disappears, and the 
high-class dancing o£ the old-fashioned French 
classic school is resumed. 



ACT SECOND. 



A LAHGK siKice before a castle which is f 
the right. On the sloping terrace the Duke and 
his Dnchess sit in high stately chairs, sarroiinded 
by their courtierB, knights, and ladies. The Duke 
is a stiff and forraal elderly gentleman, his wife a 
young, voluptuous, and splendid beauty, the fac- 
simile of the lady of the looking-glass in the first 
act. It is seen that she wears a jpld shoe on her 
left foot. 

The scene is splendidly decorated for a court 
festival. A pastoral play is acted in the most old- 
fashioned rococo style, shallow gracefulness and 
gallant innocence. This sweetly pretty Arcadian 
jigging is suddenly interrupted by the grand 
entrance of Faust and Mephistophela, who, in her 
dress as dancer, and with her troupe of diabolical 
ballerine makes triumphal appearance amid joyous 
trumpet jjeals. Faust and Mephistophela incline 
in bounding reverences before the ducal pair, but 
the former, as well as the Duchess, the more closely 
they regard one the other, are stirred as with de- 
lightful memories, and regai-d one another with 
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pmaocipates itself from tJie body. Here nil is 
real, plastic happiness, without retrospective 
melanclioly or any foreboding empty yearning. 
The Queen of this island is Helena of Sparta, the 
most beautiful woman in poetry, and she dances 
OS the leader of the ladies of her court before the 
temjilp of Veuue. The dance and the attitudes 
are in keeping with the surrouudinge, all in 
measure chaste and soU-mn. 

All at once Fanst and Mephistophela bi-eak into 
this world, flying on their black steeda through 
the air. They seem to be suddenly freed from 
the gloomy pressure of a nightmare, from a 
horrible illness or a ead lunacy, and both are 
i-evived, and refresh themselves by this sight of 
the primevally beautiful and the truly noble. 
The Queen and her train dance hospitably toward 
them, otfer them food and diiuk in richly em- 
bossed plate, and invite them to dwell in their 
peaceful, fortunat« island. Faust and his com- 
panion accept the invitation by a joyous danoe, and 
all fonning a festive procesaiou seek the temple of 
Venus, ivhere Faust and Mephistophela exchange 
their romantic medifeval garb for superb yet 
simple Greek dresses. Returning with Helen to 
the front scene, they execute a mythologic dance 
of three. 

Faust and Helena at last seat themselves on a 
throne at the right hand, while Mephistophela, 
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seizing a thyrsus and a tambourine, leaps about 
OB a bacchante in wild attitndes. The maidens of 
Helena, seized with inepiration, tear the roses and 
myrtlea from their heads, wind vine leaves into 
their loosened locks, and with flowing hair and 
swinging thyrses dance excitedly as Bacchantfe. 
Then the young men, arming themselves with 
shield and spear, take the place of tlie damsels, 
and danco in mock battle one of those warlike 
pantomimes which are po genially described by 
early authors. 

Into this heroic pastoral there may be intro- 
duced an antique humorous byplay — that is, a 
swarm of Cupids riding on swans, who also begin 
with bows and spears a battle-dance. But this 
beantifnl scene is snddenly interrupted by the 
entrance of the Duchess, wlio comes sweeping 
tbrongh the air on her enormous bat. and advances 
like a fury before the throne on which Faust and 
Helena are seated. The frightened Cupids leap 
hastily on their swans and fly away. The enraged 
Duchess appears to j'eproach Faust like a fury, 
and threatens Helena. Mephistopliela, who re- 
gards the whole seem- with malicious delight, 
begins anew the Bacchantic dance, in which the 
maids of tlie Queen also join, so that this joyous 
chorus contrasts mockingly with the rage of the 
Duchess. The latter can at last no longer contain 
her i"age, she whirls the magic wand, and seems 
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to accompany the action with the most terribif! 
invocatiouB. Then the heaven grows dark, there 
is thunder and lightning, the sea rises roaring and 
storming, and there is on the whole island a 
terrible change in persons and things. All seems 
struck by death. The trees stand leatiess and 
barren, the temple falls into a ruin, the statues 
lie broken on the gronnd. Queen Helena sits as 
B dried-np cori)8e, almost a skeleton, in a white 
shroud by Paust's Ride ; the dancing maidens are 
also only bony spectres, wTa])ped in white garments 
which, hanging over the head, only reach to their 
withered hips. These are the Lamias who are 
thus represented, and in thiR form they continue 
tlieir gay dandng in the round as if nothing had 
takfn place, nor do they appear to have observed 
any change. Then Faust, furious at seeing ail 
his happiness wrecked by the revenge of a jealous 
BOrceress, darts from the throne with drawn sword, 
and plunges it into the breast of the Duchess. 

Mephistophela has meantime brought the two 
magic steeds. She anxiously urges Faust to mount 
one, and they ride away through the air, The sea 
continues to rise, it gradually covers men and 
monuments, only the dancing Lamias' seem to 

' The^e ore called in the German vanion Lamia, but in the 
Fieuoh Ztntur«, which ar« a very different ctaaa of bein^, lu 
Heine should have known. The Lamia was a lerpeiit spirit which 
often nppeKTpd ob a b»utlfut woman, seeking to seduce, oc even 
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take no notice of it, and they continue to dance 
to tke merry sound of tambourines, till the waves 
reach their heads, aud the whole island sinks. 
Far above the storm-lashed sea, high in the air, 
Fanst and Mephietophela are seen careering away 
on their black steeds. 

liavour, young men. She was tlie iiienmation of the witch in n 
deueptiie and attractive form. The Ltmoree were ghmts. 
KpectTSB, or niglitly haunting sliados in grotenque shapea, and 
hod in them a great deal of tbe rcpalaive bugbear, which fonnx 
no part of tbe iToitiog, deceptive Lamift. As an iUnstration of 
the latter, wo have the story told of Apolloniua and bii pupil, 
K> beautifully poetised by Keat«. Of tbe Lemures there ii' 
another narrated by CardanuB [Dc SubCilitalt), how n poor mui 
wu followed by a apectre, which threw him duwn, rolled hitn 
over, and frightened hitn to that he — oeio dicbui ptrHl — died 
in eight days. In the Rnn]^na Toecana, Lanuri are to thi« 
day i ipirili dei eanipo lanii, "graveyard spirits," or ghoatn. 
Wierua, in his work Dc Larniii, treata theni (the Lamis) as 
witches. NeitherLkmianorLemiueH occur as "bony spectres ;" 
the latter are, however, frequently pretematurally long and 
thin. {Fide Gerhard's AlJii/rlvruien, Bt-rlin. iSäS. and xiiuilar 
work». ) — Trantlalor. 




ACT riTTH. 

A GKEAT open epace before a cathedral, nfanse 
Gothic door is seen in the backgronnd. On 
either side neatly trimmed lime trees, under which 
sit, eating and drinking, citizen folk dressed in 
the Netherlands style of the sixteenth contnry. 
Not fur ofE, men with cross-bows, who in tnm 
shoot at a bird on a pole. All about are nmuse- 
nients, as at a fair — booths, mnsicians, pnppet- 
shows, jack-puddings, leaping, and merry groups. 
In the middle a tnrfed jilace, where the better 
class are dancing. 

The bird is at last shot down, and the victor. 
who is a great beer brewer, has his triumphal pro- 
ceBsion as archer-king, with an immense crown 
on his head, on which are many bells. On his 
back and before him are sheet-gold shields, with 
which he walks about proudly ringing and rattling. 
Before him march dnimmers and fifers, with a 
.standard-bearer, a bandy-legged dwarf, who acts 
comically with an immense flag. The archer-pro- 
cession follows gravely behind. 
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Before the fat biirgoniRster aud his uot lesM 
corpuleut apouse, who eit with their daughter 
under the lime-tree, the flag is waved, and all 
passing bciw in salutation. 'ITie burgomaster and 
wife return the complimc-nt, and their daughter. 
a beautiful gir! with blonde hair of the Flemish 
type, offers the cup of honour to the king of the 
cross-bow men. 

Trumpet peals ai-o heard, aul the ivise and 
learned Doctor Fauat, in the scarlet and gold 
embroidered costume of a mountebank, appears 
on a higli car adorned with foliage. Mephistu- 
])helH, who goes before the vehicle leading th( 
horses, is also dressed iu a " loud," highly-colour ei 
costume, as for one who cries in the market-place, 
extravagantly set off with ribbons and feathers. 
She bears a great trumpet, on whicli she souud; 
flourishes now and then, while she dances an 
attractive reclaim to the mob.' The people crowd 
round the waggou where the itinerant wonderful 
doctor sells all kinds of draughts and mixtures. 
Some bring him large flasks of water to examine. 
He draws the teeth of others. He works visible 
cures on crippled invalid-, who leave him sound 
and well, dancing for joy. At last he leaves the 
car, which is driven away, and distributes liis 

' JlMainr, an nilvertlaeiuent, uaCub ut jjftg, uiJituriitl [lutf. or 
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pbials contaiuiog a fluid, a few drops of wliich 
cnre every ill, and excite in tie taker an irresis- 
tible desire to dance. The king of the marksmen 
having tasted it, experiences its magic power ; he 
seizes Mephistophela, and hops with her a pas de 
deux. The drink has the same effect on the old 
burgomaster .and his wife, and both hobble in an 
antiqnated dance. 

While all the public whirls in a mad waltz 
Faust hae approached the burgomaster's daughter, 
and, enchanted bv her unaffected naturalness, 
modesty, and beantj-, declared his love, and witJi 
melancholy, and almost modest gestures, pointing 
to the church, begs for her hand. He renews 
Ills request to her jiarents, who sit gasping for 
breath on a bench. They are contented with 
the proposal, and the naive beauty at last yields 
a modest assent. She is with Fanst crowned 
with flowers, and they dance, as bi-ide and bride- 
groom, a sober bourgeois nuptial round. The 
Doctor has found at last in a modest, sweet, and 
quiet life the domestic felicity which contents the 
soul. The doubt and extravagant and visionary 
raptures of suffering of a proud soul are forgotten, 
and he beams with inner happiness like the gilded 
cock on a chnrch-Sjiire. 

The bridal train is formed in becoming style, 
and it ie on the way to church, when Mephis- 
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tophela suddenly steps in the way, and with 
mocking langhter and geatures tears Fanst from 
his idyllic Bentiments, and seems to command 
him to instantly depart with her. Fanst, in a 
rage, refnses, and the bystanders are startled at 
the scene, Bnt far greater terror overcomes 
them when suddenly, at the invocation of Mephis- 
tophela, a midnight darkness and a terrible storm 
covers all. They fly in terror to the church near 
by, where a bell begins to toll, and the organ to 
peal — a sonnd snggesting religion and piety, which 
contrasts with the flashing and thundering in- 
fernal horrors of the stage. Fanst, who would 
fain fly with the rest into the church for refuge, 
is kept back by a great black hand rising from 
the earth, while Mephistophela with bitter mockery 
draws from her bodice the parchment which Faast 
once signed with his blood, showing him that the 
time wf the contract has expired, and that he now 
belongs, body and soal, to hell. He uses every 
argument in vain, and in vain has recourse to 
wailing and prayers for mercy — the female fiend 
dances round him with every grimace of scorn 
and mockery. The ground opens, and there come 
forth the horrible princes of hell, the crowned 
and sceptred monsters. In a round of rejoicing 
they also mock Fanst, till Mephistophela, who has 
transformed herself into a horrible serpent, winds 
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abont and strangles him. The whole group sinks 
amid roaring flames into the earth, while the peal 
of the chnrch-bells and the lond-ringipg sound of 
the organ from the church, call pious Christian 
souls to prayer. 



COMMENTS ON FAUST. 
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LUMLEY, ESQ""^ 
f Ihä Theatre of Her Maji:i<hi the Uu<^eii.' 



D&kM 8lu, — I esperieüced a hesitation or fear 
which ia readily intelligible when I reflected that 
I had chosen for my ballet a aiibject which our 
great Wolfgang Goethe had already employed in 
his mastei-piece. And if it was dangerous even 
with equal moans of representation to strive with 
aach a poet, how mnch more terribly perilous 
must the undertaking be when one provokes the 
combat with unequal weapons. In tmth, Wolf- 
gang Goethe had, to express his thoaghts, the 
whole arsenal of the arts of speech ; he was 
master of aU the coffers of the treasury of the 
German language, which is so rich in minted 
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thought-words of deep meaning, and ancient 
native sounds of tlie world o£ feeling, or magic 
formnlaB which, long vanished from life, etill ring 
as echoes in the rhymes of Goethe's poems, and 
thrill BO marvellously in our imagination. And how 
scant and poor are the means with which I, poor 
as I am, can express what I think and feel. I 
can work only with a slender libretto in which I 
must indicate as concisely as possible how male 
and female dancers are to act and make signs, 
and how I think the music and mise en scene should 
be arranged. Yet despite this I have dared to 
poetise a Doctor Fanst in the form of a ballet, 
rivalling the great Wolfgang Goethe, who had 
before me taken all the freshness from the sub- 
ject, aud wlio to execute it could devote to it a 
long blooming life, like that of the gods, while to 
me, the afflicted invalid, only four weeks were 
allowed by you, my hononrcd friend, in which to 
finish my work.* 

I could not go beyond the bounds prescribed, 
but within them I have done what a man with 
good heart and will may,^ aud I have at least 
aimed at one excellence of which Goethe certainly 
cannot boast. What we entirely miss in his Faust- 
poem is fidelity to the original legend, a pious 



1 The oncluiiini,' lines oE tliia 
' "Waa ein braver uiaiiu zu 1 
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respect for its iuner soul, a. reverence whicfi the 
sceptic of the eighteenth centiiiy (and such Goethe 
was to the end of his life) could neither feel nor 
understand.' In this respect he was guilty of 
a certain arbitraiy or original treatment, which 
was culpable from an ajsthetic ^xiint, and which 
finally revenged itself ou the poet. Yes, the faults 
of the poem came from this offence, since, in 

^ Theae paasages tor nslreW, vanity, and error, are probBbly 
nithcmt a parallel in modem literature. Heine reproaches Goethe 
tor departing fmm the original tradition, to which the answer is, 
"What was the nrinituil tradition !" la it that which preceded 
the authentic John Faust, or the colleotion of tales from manj 
sonrcea which gathonid about hia name after liis death t And 
does not Heine, by converting Mephistopheles into a girl, and 
the whole tale into a French ballet, and in adding a hundri'd 
minor ori^nsl modem detail», depart bj commissinn and omisfion 
utterly from the spirit of the old traditions in his wor1< ? In all 
this oui author reminds me of a very apropos incident. An 
artist had won a pme of j^200 at a competition for a pictum 
of FaOBt in his studio. Äs he had represented Faust as a vety 
aged and decrepid man, I objected to it that it was not in 
aooordance with the orijjinni text (meaning that of Goethe), in 
which the hero is set forth aa being of vigorous middle age. To 
which the artittt proti;!it«d that he had very carefully foUoned the 
original. Whereopon a lady who was present wrat into the 
adjoining library, and bringing thence "Fauet " in two fall-siuxl 
bound volumes, asked the painter to point out his authority ; to 
which he, aghast, replied, 'Why, I did not know that 'Faust' 
was 10 big ft bonk oa that/" Investigation revealed the fact 
that he had never beard of Goethe, and that the only " Faust " 
known to him was the libretto of the opera by (hat name, 
Heine's "original te^t" and ita adaptation to the stage is very 
suggestive of this picture. — 7'ran^aior. 
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departing from the reverent Bymmetry according 
to which the legend lived in German popular 
familiarity with it, he could not execute tlie work 
according to the newly-conceived plan based on 
incredulity; it was, in fact, never fiuiehedj unless 
we consider tiiat lame or crippled second part of 
"Faust" which appeared forty years later as the 
completiou of the whole poem. In this second 
part Goethe frees Faust the necromancer from 
the fanga of the devil ; he does not send him to 
hell, but permits him to enter heaven in trinmph, 
accompanied by dancing angela and Catholic ciipids, 
and the terrible comiiact with Satan, which caused 
sucli hair-ou-end horror to our ancestors, ends like 
a frivolous farce — I had almost said like a ballet.' 
My bullet contains what is most imjiortant in 
the old legends of Doctor Faustus, and in com- 
bining their principal motives to a dramatic whole, 
I adhered conscientiously to the existing traditions 
as I found them in the popular chap-booke, as 
they are sold in our market-places, and in puppet- 
shows as I saw them played in my youth. 

' Heine here .idvancvE) the one great point in which be con- 
■idera that hia ballet excels the poem by Goethe, 
Goctbe departa from the traditinn by the aalvation of TalUit'a 
■onl. And yet Heine himself ho» told ua u few pages baelt, 
in the intnidactiun, that In the old Saxon-NunniiD "originil 
legend " Fauat is finally saved by the grace of the Mother of 
God. In fact it was Guetbe, and nut Hmiue, who wa 
the origiiuil legend. — Tranila(or. 
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The Volkshiii:hev, or poi)ular woi-ks rttferred to, 
are not by any means in accordance. Most of 
them have been patched together, as the compiler 
pleased, from two much older and greater works 
on Faust, which, with the so-calltd Höllenswaiig, 
are to be regai"ded as the chief Bourcea of the 
legends. These works are in this relation too 
important to be passed over without special men- 
The oldest of tiiem was published in Frank- 
in 1587 by Johann Spiess, wlio appears to 
■lave not only printed, but also to have wiitten it, 
nlthongh in u dedication to his patrons he says 
that he received the MS. from a friend, a native 
of Speier. This old Frankfort Faust-book is far 
more poetic, profoimd, and with a deeper signifi- 
cance of symbolism than the second work ou the 
same subject, written by üeorge Rudolph Widman. 
and published in 1599, in Hamburg. The latter, 
however, became far more popular, perhaps because 
it is diluted with sermon-like remarks and gi-ave 
erudition. By it the better book was crowded 
nut of sight and sunk into oblivion. The tldnl 
source of the Faust legend is to be found in the so- 
called SöUmzwang — "hell-compnlsious " ' — which 
are written partly in Latin, partly iu German, 
and which are attributed to Doctor Faust himself. 
They differ very oddly one from the other, and 
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mrculate under ditfereDt titles, Tlie most famous 
of them is the MeergeisI, the Spirit of the Sea — 
the verj' name of which was whispered with 
trembling. The manuscript was long kept in 
a convent with chain and key. But by some 
bold indiscretion it was published by Kolbek in 
the Kohlsteg in Amsterdam in 1692. 

The popular works which were drawn from 
these sources also contributed to another remark- 
able book on Doctor Faust's servant, Christopher 
Wagner, who was also skilled in magic, and 
whose adventures and jests were frequently at- 
tributed to his celebrated master. Ita author, 
who published his work in 1594, declared it was 
from a Spanish original, and called himself 
Tholeth Schotna. If it was really from the 
Spanish, which I doubt, there ia here an indica- 
tion by which the i-emarkahle resemblance of the 
legend of " Faust " to that of " Don Juan " may be 
explained. 

But did a Faust really ever exist? Ah witli 
many other workers of miracles, he has been 
declared to be a mere myth ; in fact, it went even 
worse with him, for the unfortunate Poles have 
claimed him for a fellow-countiyman, declaring 
that he ia known to them to this day under the 
name of Twardowski. It is true that, according 
to the most recent researches as to Faust, he 
studied magic at the University of Cracow, where 
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it was publicly taugLt as oue of the liberal arts, 
and that the Poles were then great conjurers, 
which they certainly are not to-day. But our 
Doctor Faust ia of such a fundamentally honest 
nature, bo yearning for the true inwardness of all 
things, and bo learned, even in sensuality itself, 
that he must be either a fable or a tierman. But 
there is no reason to doubt of his existence ; the 
most creditable authorities attest it : for example, 
Johannes Wierus, who wrotL' the celebrated book 
on witchcraft; then PhUip Helancthon, the 
brother-in-arms of Luther, as well as the Abbot 
Tritheim, who was also addicted to mysteries, and 
who, by the 'way, perhaps decried Faust out of 
professional jealousy, and so represented him as 
a ju^ler of the market-place and fair, Accord- 
ing to the witneaB of Wiems and Melancthon, 
Faust was bom at Kiindlingen, a little town in 
Suabia, aud I may here remark tliat the above- 
mentioned principal authorities diEEered as to bis 
birthplace. According to the older Frankfurt 
version, he was born as a peasant's son at Kod, 
near Weimar, In the Hamburg version by Wid- 
man, we are, however, told that " Faust was born 
in the County Anhalt, and his parents dwelt in 
the Mark of Soltwedel; they were pious peasants." 
In a memoir of the admirable and honourable 
tapeworm doctor, Calmonius, with which I am 
now occupied, I have an opportunity to fully prove 
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that the real liigtorical Faust is no otlier than that 
SaboUicus w)ioni tlie Abbot Tritheim sketched as 
a moontebank and arcli-rogne, who had abandoned 
God aiid the world. The circnmstance that he 
named himself Faustus junior on a visiting-card 
which he sent to Tritheim, induced the error that 
there was an elder magician who bore this name. 
But the word junior here means tliat Paust had a 
father or elder brother still living, who was so- 
calle<l. which is a matter of no importance to us. 
Quite different would it be should I give onr 
Cnlmonius of to-day such a title, since I should 
then connect him with an elder Calmonius, who 
lived in the middle of the last century, and who 
was by the way a great braggart and liar; as, for 
instance, when he boasted that he enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Friedrich the Great, and 
oft«n related how the King with all his army 
marched past his hoiiae. and stopping before the 
window, called aloud to him " Adies, Calmonius ; I 
am going to the Seven Years' War. and I hope to 
see you again all well ! " ' 

It is a widely-spread popular error that oar 
magician is the same Faust who discovered the 
art of printing,^ and it is expressive and deeply 

' AlluC this preceding pa H^age ia nmitted in tUu Fnuicli irenion. 
' Heine had not discovered thEs when he wrote that pHBBage 
n Germauv, in which ho identifies Fanpt the ma^'cian with 
Faint the priiitPr in tlic most innocent mmner.—Tmndnlm: 
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significant. The multitude identified the two, 
because they surmised that the intellectual direc- 
tion which the black-artist represented had found 
in printing its most terrible means of extension, 
and a union was thereby effected between the 
two. That intellectual direction is, however. 
Thought itself in opposition to the blind credo of 
the Middle Age ; to belief in all authorities of 
heaven and earth ; to a belief in recompense there 
for abstinence here, as the Church teaches the 
charcoal-burner who kneels before it. Faust 
begins to think ; his godless reason rises against 
the holy faith of his fathers ; he will no longer 
grope in darkness and idle about in want. He 
longa for knowledge, worldly power, earthly joys. 
He will know, have power and pleasure, and 
— to employ the symbolic language of the Middle 
Age — he falls off from God, renounces hia 
heavenly happiness, and worships Satan and his 
earthly glory. This revolt and its doctrine were 
so mightily and magically aided by the art of 
printing, that in the course of time it inspired 
not only highly advanced and cultured minds, 
but whole masses of the people. Perhaps the 
legend of "Fanst" exerts a mysterious charm 
on oar contemporaries, because they here see so 
and comprehensively set forth the battle 
which we ourselves now fight, the modern strife 
between religion and science, between authority 
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and reason, between faith and thought, between 
humble renunciation or submission to sorrow and 
daring luxury — a fight to the death, the end 
whereof will perhaps be that the devil will take 
US all, as he did the poor Doctor bom of the 
Barony of Anhalt, or of Kundlingen in Snabia. 

Yes, oar black-artist in the legend oft appears 
as one with the first printer.' This is specially 
the case in the puppet-plays, where we always 
find Faust in Mainz, while the popular chap- 
books invariably indicate "Wittenberg as his abode. 
And it is very remarkable that Wittenberg, the 
home of Faust, was also the birthplace and labora- 
tory of Protestantism. 

The puppet-plays which I have mentioned were 
never printed, and it was only very recently that 
one of my friends published the manuscript text 
of such a work.^ This friend is Karl Simrock, 



■ It IB generally belicTed that the term " priater'a devil" is 
derived from the story of Fauet, this persoii being the geaer&l 
attenduiC or Mi^pbiatopheles of tbe "tjpos.'' Tbe terms 
"chapel," "monk," "friar," and "hell," all date from tbe 
fifteenth Century. — TTnmlalor. 

' Thla waa written \a 1847. Heine docs not seem to have 
been aware tbnt August Zoller in hia Bilder aus Schtnabm had 
long previously publiabed a description with moat of the teit of a 
pnppet-sbow of Faoat, which the author witneised aa given by 
& tronpe of wandering gypeies. A translation of it ma? be 
found in my work on Gf pay Sorcery (pp. 247, 24S), London, 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1S91. ZoUer'e book was pnbliebed at Stutt- 
gart in 1834.— TVonjiafcw. 
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who attended with me, at the University of Bonn, 
the lectures of Schlegel on Grerman archseology 
and metres, and also measnred ont^ with me 
many a good pint of Rhino wine, and so to a 
degree perfected himself in the auxiliary studies 
which anbseqcently aided him when publishing 
the old puppet-play. He restored the missing 
passages with tact and genius, selecting from 
snch variations as were available, while the treal^ 
ment of comic characters shows that he had 
made deep study of the German Jack-puddings 
or clowns — probably in the lecture of August 
Wilhelm Schlegel in Bonn. How admirable is 
the beginning of the play where Fanst sits 
alone in bis study among his books and* repeats 
this soliloquy : — 

" And I have lirought it iiow ao far in leaming. 
That everybody laughs when me discerning ; 
All books I have read over again and over. 
And yet the stone of Wisdom I can by no means discover. 
Jurisprudence and Medicine are of no use to mi;, 
There is no healing now — unlesa in Sorcery, 



I ' AuiiUehen, ta prick, mark, or cat out a pattern, AIn> a 

I' play on ÄatMchen, to empty by drinking. Katl Simcock Bub- 

I Bequently beoame known by hia translation of the JViieWi- 

I genlicd, bii Rhine legends in ballad form, and many otber 

n valuable works. Ab botb Heine and Simrock were pasBionatety 

K devoted tn the Batno Btudios, tbe mutual mäuenee exerted by 

K the two frienda waa doubtless very great, — Trandutor. 
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The atudy of Theology did not avail k whit, 
WhoTl pay me tor the nighta which I wasted over it t 
In this my only tioat the rents are gaping wide, 
And from my creditors I know not where lo hide. 
The hidden depths of hell perhaps may help me more. 
That I the hidden depths of Nature may explore j 
But U) call up its spirits by citation 
I muitt in magic get some further information." 

The scene which follows contains several highly 
poetic and deeply moving motiveB, which would 
be well worthy of far gi-eater tragic poems, and 
have indeed been taken from auch. These are, 
firstly, the "Faust" of Marlowe, a genial master- 
piece, which the puppet-plays imitate not only as 
regartis plot but also in form. Marlowe's ■'Faust" 
may have served for mode! to other English poets 
of his time as regards treatment of material, and 
passages from such pieces have in fact passed into 
the pappet^plays. Such English Faust-comediea 
were probably at a later period translated into 
German and acted by the so-called English 
comedians,' who also performed the best Shake- 

' " Von den BQ-gennftnten engüschftn Koniödiantiiii." Thisia 
given ID the French vereion limply as " par Ibb trompes ambu- 
lantea." It involves a great error. These " so-called " EngUeh 
■ctoTB were reallj of English birth, and tbej went over to G 
many in what were certainly aftonisbiogly great numbers, 
Dr. Bell, who made much rasaarch on the aubject in German 
records, shows in his "Puck." Dr. Bell conjecturi 
Sbakeapsare was for a long time in Germany, acting i 
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spearean worke on Gorman stogea. Only the 
names of the plays of these English companies 
have been kept ; the dramas themselves, which 
were never printed, have now perished, unless they 
possibly are preserved by some minor theatre, or 
in strolling companies of the lowest class. I 
myself remember to have seen the life of Faust 
twice played by snch art- vagabonds, and not as 
worked np by modern poets, but probably from 
fragments of old and iong-perished plays.^ The 
first of these I saw twenty-five yeai-s ago, in a 
corner theatre on the so-called Hamburger Berge, 
between Hamburg and Altona. I remember that 
the devils who were summoned were all deeply 
disguised in grey sheets or shrouds. To Paust'a 
question, "Are ye men or women?" they replied, 

a troupe, and he cite« many paasage» from his plnya to prove it, 
some of wbicb &re very iiigetiioua, while many are unfortunately 
BO far-fetched that hia arguments have not received the atten- 
tion which they perhaps deaecve. It in possible that a scrutiny 
of German town -archives may bring to light more iaformatioo 
in the form of lioeosoB isaned to snch English players, and 
paasibly tha namea oC many of them. — 2'rajialator. 

' Heine might eoi'iiy in 1S34 or in 1844, or even much later, 
had be frequented fairs in Gecmnny or vieited Philadelphia, 
have Been "Faust "in the o!d form, not twice, but suores of times, 
and it occasionally occurs even at the present day as a "side- 
ahow." Another p!oy of the same aoliool woa "Old Honta 
(Hans) and his Comical Family." The first time I ever heard 
of Dr. Fauatus was when a fellow- achoolmate who had 
Been it at aome amall ahow in Philadelphia nuirated to me the 
p\ot,—Tran^alor. 
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" We are of no sex." Fauat aeked fnrtber, ' 
they really looked like under their grey coveringi 
and they answered, " We have no form which fl 
can call our own, but we will take according to t 
will whatever shape you ask ua to assume, for v 
shall ever eeem like thine own thought." After i 
the contract had been concluded, which assnred J 
him the knowledge and enjoytaent of all things, J 
he asked for information as to heaven and hell, [ 
which being given, he remarks that it seems to -i 
be too cool in heaven and too hot in hell, and 
that the most tolerable climate must be that o£ , 
our own good earth. He wins the fairest v 
of this same good earth by the power o£ his I 
magic ring, which confers on him the moBt I 
blooming form of youth, beauty, and winaomö- ] 
ness, also the most magnificent knightly array. A 
After many years of debanchery he has an in- j 
trigne with a Signora Lucretia, the most famone 
courtesan of Venice, but treacherously abandons 
her and sails for Athens, where the daughter of 
the Duke falls in love with, and will marry him. 
Lucretia in desperation seeks counsel of the in- 
fernal powers to be revenged on the faithless I 
lover, and the devil confide.s to her that all the 
glory of Fauat will vanish with the ring which 
he wears on his forefinger. Signora Lucretia 
travels in pilgrim garb to Athens, and arrives 
at court just as Faust, in bridal garb, holds out 
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his hand to the beautiful Duchess to lead her to 
the altar. But the disguised pilgrim, the woman 
seekiDg vengeance, suddenly pulls the ring from 
his finger, when all at once the yonthfnl featnres 
of Fanst change to a wrinkled and aged face with 
toothless mouth ; instead of a wealth of golden 
carls, a few silver hairs cling to his poor skull ; 
his shining purple splendour of apparel falls like 
dry leaves from his bent aud tottering form, which 
is now covered only with vile rags. But the 
disenchanted enchanter is not aware that he has 
changed, or rather that his body and clothes now 
reveal the real ruin which he had been twenty 
years before, and which has gone on while 
devilish glamoiu" hid the sight from men; he 
does not understand why the court-minions draw 
back from him in disgust, or why the Duchesa 
cries : " Take the old beggar from my sight ! " 
Then the disguised Lucretia vindictively holds a 
mirror before him, and he sees in it with shame 
his true form, and is cast out of doors by insolent 
menials like a mangy dog. 

The other Faust-drama I saw during a horse- 
market in a village in Hanover. A small theatre 
had been carpentered up, and though the play 
was acted by broad daylight, still the evocation- 
scene was sufficiently terrible. The demon who 
appeared did not call himself Mephistopheles but 
Astaroth, a name which is probably identical with 
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that of Astarte, oltbongh the latter in the secret 
lore of the Magians was regarded as the eponse 
of Astaroth. This Astarte is in those writingB 
represented with two horns on the head, which 
form a haU-rooon, as she was really once wor^ 
sbip]>od in Phoenicia as a moon-goddess, and was 
Conae<|UPntly regarded by the Jews, like all the 
deities of their neighbours, as a devil.^ I^ng 
Solomon the Wise, however, prayed to her in secret, 
and Byron has celebrated her in his " Faust," which 
he called "Manfred." In the puppet-play publiBhed 
by Simrock, the book by which Faust is led astray 
IR called Clavis Astarti de Magica. 

In the play of which I speak, Faust prefaces 
his invocation with the complaint that he is so 
poor that he must always go on foot, that not 
even a cow-girl will give him a kiss, and that he 
would give himself to the devil for a horae and a 
fair princess. The devil when called appears at 
first in forms of different animals — of a swine, 
an 03C, an ape; but Faust rejects him every time 

' 1 thinlt it fa mentioned in" The Myateriea of the Cabiri," by 
G. Stunle; Faber, that it «as recognised in Syria that the 
morning star had its phases like tho^e uf the moon. Astarte 
Is in foot the goddess of the Morning Star, an identity ottrioiisly 
found in the name in many languages, or Venna. All the early 
Assyrian, as well »a Etruscan deities were in pairs, male and 
female. It is needless to say that the goddess Astarte is not 
celebrated in Manfred, thou);h the mysterious love of the hen 
bsars that namu.— 7Van»I(i(or. 
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with the remark, " Tou most appear in a more 
frightful foiTH to frighten me ! " Then the devil 
comes as a roaring lion — qturrens quem devorai — 
but he ia not terrible enoogh for the intrepid 
magician, and must retreat with his tail between 
his legs behind the scenes, whence he comes 
forth again as a giant serpent. " You are neither 
hideous nor horrible enongli yet ! " exclaims Faust. 
The devil again put to shame must pack off as 
before, aud we see liim reappear ss a magnifi- 
cently handsome man, wrapped iu a scarlet cloak. 
When Faust expresses his astonishment at this, 
Ked Cloak replies that, " There is nothing more 
terrible or cruel than man ; there grunt and 
bellow, bleat and hiss in liim the natures of all 
other beasts. He is as uasty as a pig, as brutal 
as a bull, aa wrathful as a lion, as venomous as 
a serpent — he is a combination of all auimality." 
The extraordinary agreement of this old comedy 
tirade with one of the chief doctrines of the 
now philosophy of nature, especially as developed 
by Oken, struck nie forcibly. After the dia- 
bolical compact is signed Astaroth proposes to 
Faust several beautiful women whom he com- 
mends — for instance, Judith. "I do not want a 
she- executioner," replies the hero. "Cleopatra, 
then," suggested the spirit. "No more than the 
other," answers Fanat. " She is \ao extravagant, 
; she ruined Mark Antony — why, 
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she dnnks pearls." "Well, then," remarks the 
mischievons fiend, " what do yon say to the beanti- 
fnl Helen of Greece ? " adding ironically, " Yon 
can talk Greek to her." 

The learned doctor is enraptured at the pro- 
posal, and then req aires that the devil shall 
bestow on him bodily beauty and magnificent 
ganneats that he may snccessfully rival Paris, 
also a horse on which to ride at once to Troy. 
Consent being obtained, he departs with the spirit, 
both reappearing directly, moan ted on high 
horses. They cast away their cloaks, and we see 
them in gorgeous spangled finery, as English 
jockeys, perform the most astonishing equestrian 
tricks, to the amazement of the assembled grooms 
who stood round with their red Hanoverian faces, 
and in rapture slapped their yellow leather 
breeches, so that there was snch applause as I 
never heai-d before at any dramatic performance. 
Astaroth, who was a slender, very handsome girl, 
with the largest infernal black eyes, really rode 
most charmingly. Faust also was a smart young 
fellow in his gay jockey dress, and rode far better 
than all the German doctors whom I have ever seen. 
He galloped with Astaroth round the ring, at the 
further part of which we saw the city of Troy, 
with fair Helena looking from the battlements. 

The appearance of Helen inthelegendof "Faust" 
is of inexpressible significance. She characterises 
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the time in which it appeared, and reveals its 
deepest sentiment. That ever hlooming ideal of 
grace and beanty, fair Helena of Greece, who one 
fine morning makes her appearance in Witten- 
berg as Mrs. Doctor Fanat, is that Greece and 
Hellenism itself which snddenly rose in the heart 
of Germany as if summoned by magic spell. The 
magic book, however, which contained the most 
powerful of those incantations was called Homer, 
the true and great HöUemwanff — Key or Compul- 
sion of Hell — which allured and seduced Faust and 
80 many of his contemporaries. Faust, whetlier 
the historical or literal, was one of those humanists 
who disseminated with zeal and enthusiasm in 
Germany Greek culture, learning and art.. The 
capital of that propaganda was Rome, where the 
most distinguished prelates adhered to the cultus 
of the ancient goda, and where the Pope himself, 
like his predecessor Constautine, capped the office 
of a Pontifex Masimus of heathenism with the 
dignity of chief of the Christian Church. It was 
the Ho-called time of the resurrection, or, better 
expressed, of the re-birth of the ancient view 
of all things, or, as it is most correctly called, of 
the Renaissance. It was easier for it to flourish 
and rule in Italy than in Germany, where it was 
opposed by the contemporary appearance of the 
new translation of the Bible, and the new birth 
of the Jewish spirit, which we may call the 
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Erangelical Renaissance, which attacked it with 
Bach iconoclastic fanaticism. Strange that the 
two great books of humanity, which had, a thon- 
sand years before, waged such Gerce battie, and 
then rested dnring all the Middle Age as if weary 
of war — I mean Homer and the Bible — in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century again enter the 
lists. As I have already declared that the revolt 
of the realistic sensual lust and love of life 
against the spiritual old Catholic asceticism ia 
the leading idea of the legend of " Faust," I will 
here remark in relation to it how that sensnal 
realistic joy of life itself rose in the souls of 
thinkers suddenly as they became familiar with 
the monuments aud records of Greek art and 
learning, aud as they read the original works 
of Plato and Aristotle. And iu both of these, 
as tradition expressly asserts, Faust had so deeply 
bnried himself that he once declared that if those 
works should ever be lost he could restore them 
from his memory, as Ezra did of yore the Old 
Testament. How deeply Fanst liad penetrated 
into Homer appears by the legend that he onoe 
showed the students, who attended his lectures 
on the poet, all the heroes of the Trojan war in 
person. In the same manner he, at another time, 
to entertain his guests, called up the beantiful 
Helen, whom he subsequently obtained for himself 
of the devil, and whom he possessed even unto his 
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unhappy end, as the older Faust-book informs 
UB. The book of Widmann merely mentions these 
incidents as follows : — 

"I will not keep from the Christian reader the 
fact that I fonnd in this place certain stories of Dr. 
Johann Faust which I for very important Christian 
reasons would not describe, as, for instance, that 
the devil always kept him from marriage, and 
so drove him into his infernal and disgusting 
net of harlotry, giving him for concubine Helena 
from hell, who first had by him a horrible 
monster, and after that a son named Justus," 

The two passages in the older work on Faust 
referring to the beautiful Helen are as follows : — 

" On Whitsnnday the above-mentioned students 
came unexpectedly again to supper in the house 
of Doctor FauBtus, bringing with them their food 
and drink, and were agreeable guests. When 
the wine went round, conversation turned on 
beautiful women, and one said that there was no 
beauty whom he desired to see more than Helen 
of Gnecia, through whom the fair town of Troy 
had perished, and that she must have been 
beautiful indeed, because she had been so often 
abducted, and caused auch great disturbance. 
'Since you are so desirous,' said Faust, 'of 
seeing the lovely form of Queen Helen, wife of 
Menelaus, or the daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, 
sister of Castor and Pollui, she who was reputed 
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to be the most beautlfnl in Grsecia, I will bring 
her before yon in form and figure as she was in 
life, as I a!ao did to the Emperor Charles V., at 
his desire, the representation of tlie Emperor 
Alexander the Great and hia spooae.' Therenpon 
Dr. Faastus forbade any one to epeak or to rise 
from the table, or to venture to salnte or embrace, 
and with this he left the room.^ When he re- 
tnmed, Queen Helena followed him on foot, so 
wondrous fair, that the students knew not whether 
they were themselves, so bewildered and burning 
with passion were they. This Helena appeared 
in a splendid dark purple dress; her hair hung 
down beautiful and gloriona as gold, and so long 
that it came unto the knee ; with coal-black eyes, 
a charming countenance with a small round bead, 
her lip3 red as cherries with a dainty little mouth, 
a neck like that of a white swan, cheeks like 
roses, an extremely beautiful and shining face, 
with a tal! and slender person. In summa, there 
was no fault to find in her, and she looked on all 
with such bold and coquettish glances, that the 
students were fired with love for her; yet as they 

1 It ma; be conjectured from thja directiim that Doctor 
FaoBtUB aotuall; exhibited the form of Helen by meauB of a 
tuagic-laDtera. The well-known puiageg in the "Life of Ben- 
venuto Cullini " almost prove tbat this inatroment was need for 
anch a purpose. But ha may have eihibiCed aorae living woman 
with stage aooompanimeiita anil "colour." — Tranilator. 
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regarded lier sb a spirit, their 
away, as did Helena hereelf with Doctor Fanst 
from the room. "When the students had seen 
this, they begged Doctor Fanst that he would do 
them the favour to let them see her again the 
next day, that they might bring an artist, who 
ahould take her portrait. But this Doctor Faust 
refused, saying that he could not evoke this spirit 
when he would; yet did he promise them her 
picture, which they might have copied, which 
indeed was done, and painters spread it far and 
wide, for it was a truly magnificent picture of a 
woman. But who made the original for Faust 
no one ever knew. As for the studeuta, when 
they went to rest none of them could sleep for 
thinking of the figure and form which they had 
so distinctly seen. Prom which we may see that 
the devil often inflames and bewilders men by 
means of love, ao that they fall into laBcivionsness, 
from which they cannot afterwards be drawn." 
And we read further on in the old book : — 
" And now it came to pass that wretched Faust, 
to give full sweep unto hia carnal lusts, thinking 
one midnight when he chanced to wake of Helena 
of Greece, whom he had shown nnto the students 
upon Whitsunday, demanded of hia spirit in the 
mom to bring her to him for a concubine, which 
was done, and this Helena was even the same 
form which had been called up for the students. 
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And when Doctor FanBtns saw her, she did so 
captivate bia heart that he began at one© to for- 
oicat« with her, and kept her for Ma bedfellow, 
and loved her so that ho could not bear to be out 
of her sight. And in the last year she was with 
child by him, and bare him a son, at which Fans- 
tuB rejoiced greatly, and called the babe Justus 
Fanstus. This child revealed to his father many 
future things which should come to pass in all 
oountries. But when Doctor Faustus afterwards 
lost his life, both mother and cliild vanished." 

As most of the chap-books on Faust have been 
drawn from the work of Widmann, there ia but 
scanty mention in them of the beautiful Helen, 
and its deep significance could therefore be easily 
passed over. Even Goethe at first missed it when 
he specially relied (in writing the first part of 
" Faust ") on these popular works, and did not 
avail himself specially of the pu])pet-plays. Not 
till four decades later, when he composed the 
second part of "Faust," did he bring Helen into 
his work ; but then, indeed, he treated her am 
amore. It is the best, or rather the only good 
thing in the said second part, or in this allegoric 
and labyrinthine wilderness, in which, however, 
on a sublime pedestal, a wondrously perfect Greek 
marble statue rises before us, its white eyes gazing 
on us so heathenishly divine and fascinating in its 
loveliness that we are well nigh moved to sad- 
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nesB.' Uis Uie most precious statue wliicli ever left 
tlio atelier of Goethe, and it is diflicult to believe 
tliat it was cut by tlio hand of an aged man. It 
is, however, much more of a work of calm and 
deliberate execution than the result of inspired 
imagination, wbicli latter seldom burst forth in 
great streugth by Goethe any moi'e than in his 
masters and elective affinities — I might almost 
eay by his fellow-countrymen — the Gi'eeks, for 
these themselves had moro harmonious stnse of 
form than exceesive fulness of creation, moro 
pft in giving shape than in imagination ; yes, I 
will plainly utter the heresy — moro art than 
lioetry. 

Tou will, dearest friend, readilj' imdorstand 
from the foregoing indications why I have given 
an entire act in my ballet to the beantifiil Helen. 
The island to which I transferred her is, however, 
not one of my own discovery ; the Greeks found 
it out long ago, and according to the declaratloji 
of ancient authors, eapecially of PausaniuB and 
Pliny, it was in the Euxine Sea, near the mouth 
of tho Danube, and bore the name of Achillea, 
from the temple of Achilles, which was on it. 
It was said that the valiant Pelides himself, risen 

' Inths Frmch verfliui, "Lnbj^tntli« nbtcurrjiiIVcalairdiuant 
■midftin, dccnuvro ii noi yuiut siir uii piddiiital de bai-reliBf» 
mjUiotiigiqnu« CB aubliine ninrbro grvc, octto «totiio dLvinenicnt 
Ii:i7niiiu diirit I'Mjioct Biililt fiumdi; l'Unii^ de jr)|o «t de Inniiire." 
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from tlie grave, there wandereJ atwat in company 
with the other celebrities of the Tmjau war, 
among whom was the evcr-hlooming Helen of 
Sparta.' HeroUin and beanty mu^t indeed perish 
prematorely, to the joy of the valgar mob and of 
mediocritr; but great poets raise them from the 
tomb, and bring them rescued to Bome isle of bliss, 
where flowers and hearts fade nevermore. 

I have growled somewliot, it may be, over the 
Fecond jiart of Goethe's "Faa&t," but I can in 
very truth not find words siiSicieut to set forth 
all my admiration of the art and |>oetry with 
which fair Ilelen is set forth in them. Here 
Goethe remaiued true to the spirit of the legend, 
which is, unfortunately, as I have already remarked, 
seldom the case with him, a stricture which I 
cannot repeat too often,- As regards this, the 



' VLda Doctor Fautl: DU baaubtHt InxL Bj- K. Enfccl, 
Oldenborg, t&jg.~Tran^ator. 

• Tha »trictnre whii* cannot bo repeated tcxj often ns reganls 
Heine'« emsaivrlj hTgh eatiiniite ci[ liis ovrii wurli on " Faust." 
■nd liU depndatiiin ot tlmt oE Gitethe, U that ha «irtiuktly de- 
clanw that it is, a» it were, a stem mural duty for e rery one 
letting fnrth tlie story to atrictly [ollonr tfao some as dc-BCribeil 
in popnlar le^nds as cnntained in chap-bonts, or at given in 
»dbII plays or pappet-shoivB, in wliioh latter from the beginning 
everv player lias improiriiipd or varied the tcit at hi« own fancy. 
ThE truth is, that erery dramatint of "Faust" hoi «haped B&d 
coloured it according to the age in whii-b be lived, as did Heine 
hioiielf unconsciously, for his "Faust" ia essentially a modem 
French bailed irbicb aa regards dignity ii not eren equal to La 
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devil lias tlie most cause to complain of Goethe. 

His Mepbisfoplieles lias not the least inner rela- 
tionship with the true "Mephostopheles," as the 
old chap-tcoka call him. And here my opinion is 
Btrengtheced that Goethe did not know the lattpr 
when he wrote the first part of " Faust." If ho 
hod, he would not have made him appear so 
hf^gishly humorous, or in such a cynically scur- 
rilous mask. For Mephistopheles is no common 
infernal tlackguard;' he is "a subtle spirit," aa 

Sytpiiilt. ThoB Shakapesre ttented such legendi juet as be 
ploued, in direct violution oE the law laid down by Uciaa ; and 
it ia in unuoDg prouf of the brilliant inoonaiiteiicy of our genial 
anthor, that he tauda Shakespeare to the akiea in the Madthea 
UTUJ Frauen [<>i his freedom from thera ulil tjruiniei of the 
"Cl»»io"«chool, Heine clalma for " Fanat " the treatnient due 
t» ■ le^y hiatorical character, while the Litter vai really » 
Tery ancient type common to many countries. Vide Der PauK 
der Uorgtytlander, oder Wandcrungtn, Ben HaGs, Leipzig, [797 ; 
alao Sfeitler Tteardovaki {Da- Pobituhe Fault), by H. Max, 
Wien, 1879; Über Oalderoni Tragödie torn wunderthättgen 
Maffia. Beitrag mr Ferif .' der Fantt Pahd, Halle, 1829 ; Don 
Tenorio von SeaiUa, unii die SchicarstHtMler vertchUdmer 
Katienen, in Schcibele's KlotUr, Band 2, 3, 5, and 11. Even 
the name of Fanat _wa« probably a geiierio one fur jngglem 
before tba time of the one in queatioo. Vide Wer Kar Pauilut 
Smior, by G. SchwvtBchke, :S55. Finally, it ia almost in- 
credible that the all-rendiiig and all-Beaiching Goethe, white 
writing tbe first part nf " Fauat " at a time when the piny was 
to be lefn at every fair in Frankfurt and the teit on e»ery 
book'itand, «ran in ignorance of anythiug in relation to It— 
Trai'tlaloT. 
' Kein j/ttaihnlither IJätlenlumji. 
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he calls himseif, very aristocratic and noble, and oE 
high rank in the hierarchy of the lower re^ons, 
or in the diabolical diplomacy wherein he is a 
ßtateaman, of whom an imperial chancellor may 
yet bo made. Therefore I have given him a form 
correapoiiding to his dignity. The devil always 
delighted from the earliest time to take the form 
of a beautiful woman, and in the older Faust- 
book it was in such giiiso that Mephistophelea 
was wont to soothe and delude Faust when the 
poor soul was seized with scruples. On which 
the old book thus naively expresses itself : — 

"When Faiist, being alone, would meditate on 
the Word of God, the devil adorned himself as n 
right fair woman for his pleasure, embraced and 
practised with him all lewdness and indecencies, 
Bo that he soon forgot the Holy Scripture, casting 
it to the wind, and going onward in liis evil 
ways," 

In representing the devil and his comrades as 
female dancers, I have been truer to tradition 
than you suppose. It was no fiction of your 
friend that there were corps de halleis of devils 
in the time of Faust, since it is a fact which I 
can prove by citations from the life of Christian 
Wagner, who was Faust's pupil.' In the six- 
teenth chapter of this old book we read that the 
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evil sinner gave n bnnquet in Vicnnri, where 
devils in the form of women mnde with stringed 
instruments the sweetest ond most enchanting 
music, while other devils performed strange and 
indecent dances. On which occnsion they also 
dAno(?d as »lies, eincR we are told, " Soon came 
twelve apes, who, making a circle, danced French 
ballets, aa people now do in Italy, Prance, and 
Germany, leaping and hopping very well, so that 
many marvelled thereat." Tho devil Auerhahn 
(mountain-cock), who was the familiar spirit of 
Wagner, generally appeared as a monkey, especi- 
ally as one which danced. Tlio old book declares 
that when Wagner invoked him ho became a 
monkey. " Then he sprang np and down, danced 
ffaillarda and other wanton dances, beat on tho 
tambourine, and blew on the cross piiws and 
trumpet, os if he had bi.'cn a hundred." 

And hero, dearest friend, I cannot resist tho 
temptation to explain to you what the biographer 
of the necromancer means by the name " gaillard- 
dances," for I find in a alill older book by Johann 
Pnctoriiis, printed at Leipzig in 1668, and which 
contains information aa to the Blocksberg, the 
remarkable information that the above-mentioned 
dance was invented by the devil, tho honourable 
author saying cxjiressly : — ^ 

' llolne bera »fen to a work, tl.» full tltls of wliicli i* 
OH fulluw): "UlockuB-Biiryua-VuiriclituD!,-, iidoi AusfUhrliuliar 
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"Of the new galliard-voltfi, an Italian dance ia 
which tlie perforraera act in a most uuseemly > 
manner, and spin and reel ronnd like tops when 
whipped,' and which was brought by sorcerer» 
from Italy to France, onp may say that such a 
whirling is full of infamous and revolting gestures 
and indecent movements, and brings evil with it, 
since from it como murders and miscarriages. 
Which is indeed, where there ia a proper police, 
a thing to be looked after, and most severely pro- 
hibited. And while tho city of Geneva espe^cinlly 
detests dancing, Satan taught a young daughter 



CeMgraiihiachtr Bericht, von den hohen treßlioh alt unJ bo- 
rulimteD B!oclcBi-Berge i ingleJchED von der Hexenfulict und 
Zauber- Sabbaths, to auff solciicn Barge die Utitiotden aus gunta 
Tuutachland, jährlich den I Mni in Sanct Walpurgis- Nacht an 
stKllen «illen. Aus vielen Antoribos abgefasset und mit Bohünei 
ItaritüteD &ngeichmück«t sampt xugehürit^en Figuren, voll U 
Jahnnna Fnetorio, Puetl Laurmtn Casnreft. Nebst einen Appen 
dice, vom BIockea-Berge, wie auch del altrn Reinateins, und der | 
Baumanna Höhle am Han. Zu Leipzig. Bbj Jobina Scheiben ' 
TinJ frunckfucth am Müjn, bey Friedrich Am»tcn ziiKnden, 
Gedruckt, Anno löög." HKine wm indebted to this rare work I 
fiir sevei'al suggeslions in his llara'tiie, if ha did not indeed | 
take the idea of the whole from the ascent of the Brücken by 
TrietoriuB, The passage hare attributed to Prtetorius was in i 
preat mrnaure taken by the latter from Pierre Delancre.— 
TrandatoT. 

' "Wo man einnnder an achaniigen Orten fasset, und wie ein 
Betriebener Topf herunihaspelt unil wirbelt," Thia evidently 
iudicatea a waltz. Delnncre adds tu thia n Bohemtnn dance, 
ivhich was probably tlie pulka. — Traiuiator. 
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of that place how she could make everybody there 
dance and ppring as much as she pleased, by 
touching them with an iron switch or rod which 
he gave hpr. And she also mocked tlie judge, 
and Bsid that they could never bring her to be 
executed, and hod for the evil deed no remorse." 

Yon see from this citation, dearest friend, 
firstly, what the galllard is, and secondly, that 
the devil encourages dancing to vex the pions. 
Truly to force the holy city of Geneva, the 
Calvinistic Jerusalem, to dance with an iron rod 
of magic was going far, even to the pinnacle 
of insolent injury.' Just imagine all these little 
Genevese Baints, all these God-fearing watch- 
makers, all these chosen of the Lord, all of these 
virtnous female teachers, these firm, stiff, angular 
preacher and pedagogue figures, all at once dancing 
the galliard ! The story mnst be tnie, for I 
remember to have read it also in the Darmono- 
maifia of Bodinns, and I had a great fancy to 
work it up into a ballet, to be called Dancing 
Geneva. 

The devil, as you see, is a great artist as to 



I Ttmpai'a matantar. I am trniidl&tiDg this ia Guneva, July 

14, 1891, anil tbere U a notice i>£ a dnoce to be held or plnjed 

iD the pQblic garJen. Deloncre tetis this ttarj of the niteb 

vith tbe inin tod, but adds BigtiiHcanUy that the jaiige "found 

i-ay to blnnt her petiilanoe." Vide " Gypsy Sotoeiy," p. 154 

\i:[e the quotaliou from Delaocre fe given in full. — Trani'alor. 
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daociDg, sod therefore no oae should wonder 
«hen he preBents himself as a dunsctiät before 
R highly honooroble pabtic Another metomor- 
pboHS which 18 less natural, but of deep ßignifi- 
cance, is that in the oldest work on Fanst 
Mephiftopbc'leB metamorphoses himself to a winged 
horse, and carries Fanet to all lands and places 
wherever sense or sensaality (Sinn aler Shutlich' 
it«()dcsire to go. The spirit here manifests not only 
the swiftness of thought, but the power of poein' ; 
he is actually the Pegasus who bears Fanst to all 
iLe qjiendoura aad joys of life in the shortest 
time. He brings liim in a second to Constanti- 
nople, and there into the harem of the Grand 
Turk, where Faust, who is believed by the 
odalisfjucs to be ^lahomed, enjoys himself divinely, 
^gain he is transported to Rome, where in the 
Vatican, invisible to all, he snaps from the Pope 
Iiis best food and wine ; and being merry, often 
laughs aloud, so that the Pope, who believes him- 
self to be alone, is terribly frightened. Here, as 
everywhere in the "Faust" legend, we observe 
Ehaq] animosity to P.ipistry and the Catholic 
Church ; and in this connection it is characteristic 
that Faust, after the first invocation, expressly 
orders him to appear in future when summoned, 
in the cowl of a F'raneiscaa. The old cliap-booka, 
not the pnp])et-plays, show him in this monkish 
garb, when he ilisputes with Faust on religious 



I 
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Giibject.s. Here blows the air of tlie time of the 
Reform ation. 

Mephistopheles not only has no real form, but 
he has never become popular in any determined 
one,' like other heroes of the chap-books — as, for 
instance, Tyl! Eulenspiegel, that laaghter personi- 
fied in the rude and tough form of a German 
travelling journeyman ; or like the "Wandering 
Jew, with long beard of eighteen hundred years' 
growth, whose white hairs have again become 
black at the tip, as if rejuvenated. Nor haa 
Mephistopheles any peculiar shape in the books of 
magic, like other spirits — as, for example, Aziabel, 
who always appears as a little infant; or the 
devil, Marbeu!, who, as is expressly declared, in- 
variably presents himself in tlie form of a boy 
of ten years, 

And I would here remark, that I leave it 
entirely to your machinist whether Faust and 
his diabolical companion shall fly through the air 
on two horses, or both be wrapped in a great 

' This la but pnrtially true. Mepliistophcies, as piirtnijiiJ by 
RcUcb, wu tak«ii from t. Ggura whicli uften appean in tha 
wiitka of ft puintet af tliu sixteenth century (iinleas I err), as 
mentioned by Kugler ; and I am carUiin thnt the devil in tliU 
form oF a elender man with the cuck*« feather occurs in other 
works of the MidJIa Age. Aa regards the WanJcting Jew of 
the next aentenoe, it may occur to the render to inquire how 
he can have a beard of eighteen handred jaani' growth in 
pictures In books of the siiteenth century, which are certainly 
here referred to. — Translalar, >ir 
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uingic cloak. The magic clonk is tlie most 
common in popular legend. 

As for the witches when flying to their festival, 
we must let them fly, no matter whether it be on 
household implements or monsters. The German 
witch generally nses a broomstick on which she 
smears salve, such oa she has previonsly rubbed 
all over her own naked body. When her infernal 
gaJIaiit comes in person to accompany her, then 
he sits before and she behind, during the journey. 
The French witches say, " Emcn-hdan ! Eracn- 
lictan ! " while they are salving themselves. " Oben 
hinaus und nirgends an — " Out above and nowhere 
Oil " ' — is Ihe cry of the German chevaliirts of the 
broom, when they fly out of tlie chimney. Tliey 
know how to arrange it, so that they meet in the 
air, and fly in swanns to the Sabbath. As the 
witches, like the fairies, hate the Christian soand 
of chnrch-bells from the depths of their hearts, 
they are accustomed when passing belfries to 
take the bells and throw them with horrible 
laughter into some morass, Accueatiqns of this 
occur in witch trials, and the French proverb 
justly declares that a man should take tp flight 



' This mKani to gn through and out of the ehlamey-top 
wiLhout touching, or, oa the French version gives it, "Du bü 
en haut, tans toucher." From the "Ing.ildBby Ballada " It 
would Beem that ths Ea^lish n'itoh formulit w»3 : '' Hey up tha 
chimni^j'-pot I Ilej nftet you '." — TranAiiior, 
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if lie be accused of atenling the tells of Nfltre 
Dame.' 

As for the place of their meeting, which the 
witches call their convent or their Diet, there are 
widely diiferiug popular opinions. But from the 
united testimony of a Remigin?, a Godelmann, 
a Wierus, a BodinuB, and even of a Delancre," I 
have determined on the top of a mountain grown 
Bbout with forest, an I have indicated in the third 
act of my ballet. In Germany, the witch-meetinfr 
was, or is usually lield on the Blocksberg, which 
forms the central point of the Harz mountains. 
And it ia not only witches of onr native growth 
who assemble, for there are also many foreignei-s, 
and not only living, but also long dead sorceress- 
sinners who have no rest in the grave, and who, 
like the Willis, are tormented in their graves by 
on irrepressible desire to dance. Therefore we 
see at the Sabbath a mixture of dresses of all 
conntries and ages. Ai'isfocratic ladies — Ics tlamcs 
de haut paragi: — in order tp be at their ease, are 

' Not exactly a pmveib, Ijiit the saying i>f a distinguished 
mnn, who took the idea not From witch trials, but from 
Gargantua'« stenlint; the mme church-t^clla ia the OhroniclH 
□f lUbelais. But the urrgin of the sayfug lay |d thu stealing of 
belis by witches. — Tramditlor. 

' By some oversight, H.-iiia here omit« his great »nthority, to 
nhom ha was chiefly indvlited. This was, as uanal, Jiihnnnsi 
PrKtoriuB, who devotes thirty-aevoo pages in his Btoda-Serg 
to the subject of the witch cunyents In »11 tba coantrin of 
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mostly masked, Tiie vmarda, who are also pre- 
sent in (^reat numbers, are often men who, iu 
ordinary life, affect tlie most honourable and 
Christian conduct. As for the fiends, who fulfil 
the fanctions of lovers, they are of all degrees, so 
that an old female cook or cow-girl must content 
herself with a very low-clasa, poor devil of a devil, 
while pi-oiid and stately patrician ladies or damea 
of high degree are proportionately accommodated 
or served with highly-refined and beautifnlly- 
tailed devils, and may solace themselves wilh 
the most gallant nobles of hell — enßn lea diablcs 
comme il faul. These latter generally wear the 
old Spanish or Burgundian court-dress,' but 
either all black, or else of some very "loud" 
light colour, and on their cap waves the indis- 
pensable blood-red cock feather. Yet, however 
admirable in form and elegant of dress these 
cavaliers seem at first sight, it is always un- 
pleasantly reiunrkablo that a certain "finish" 
is wanting, and close consideration of their whole 
being reveals a want of harmony, or something 
out of keeping, which jars on eye and ear. They 
are always too fat or too lean ; their faces are too 



I Tliis very gracotul cuatume ii Btill «torn by tlie Popo'i 
iliamberlftins on oereinoniol occaaionB. It a bUok. In Iha 
iennsD text we have "eatwedei von gnat Bchwaner oder gnr 
u Hchreiead liellar Farbi." In Frenob, "on tout ntilr su d'lm 
■;<inD vi[ tt CTu."—Trii<ulator. 
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pale or too reil ; the noses are a trifle too sliovt 
or too long; aud now and then fingers like bird's 
claws, cr even a liorse's hoof, reveal themselves. 
They do not smell of brimstone, like the lovers of 
the lower-clasa witches, who have to content them- 
selves with common snob-goblins, and with tfie 
stokers of hell — /es ramoncun^fumisUs d chaiifeurs 
de reiifev, et autre viejiu /relin. But there ia one 
ßad infirmity common to all the devils of which 
all the witches of every rank complain bitterly, 
accordin<f to all the judicial investigation b, whicli 
is the icy coldness of their embraces and tlieir 
gush of love. 

Lucifer, King of Darkness by the disgrace of 
God, presides at the witch meeting in the form 
of a black be-goat, with a Immaii face and a 
candle between bis two horns. In the centre 
of the arena of the meetiug, his majesty stands 
on a high pedestal, or stone table, and seems to 
be very serious and melancholy, like a man who 
is bored to death. All the assembled witches, 
mapcians, devils, and other vassals worship him by 
passing in pairs, kneeling and then piously kissing 
his rear. But even this komaylum seems to cheer 
him very little, still he is not happy, and ho 
remains melancholy and serious while the whole 
very much mixed society dances in jubilation 
round him. This round is the famous Witches' 
Dance, the peculiarity of which consists in tliis, 
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tliat the performers all turn their faces away so 
that tliey show their backs to one another, aud 
none see each other's faces.' This ia certainly 
a rule of precaution, and instituted so that the 
witchea in case of judicial investigation by torture 
might not be able to declare whom they had seen 
lit tho Sabbath.* For fear of such betrayals the 
aristocratic dames came to tho ball in masked 
faces. Many danced en cltemüe, other ladies dis- 
pensed with this garment.' Many in dancing 



' This turninff awny of the facB nt IntervaJa h, alran^ly 
dinugh, «till prewrved iti tlie true B'>liriijiiia pulkii, wliit<li 
Di:tiincr(i eoM» Ihe Trcicone tdUt t'.tieii\a, and guys vias specinlly 
a Mitcbdmict'. 

" Tunc Unii lifu tunc, dcxlra. 
First to the left, then t'ntbar wnj ; 
Atpia retrS in Wt/I«, 
Yuu look Dt her, and s)id luoks at you. 
Diia paiiaam, 
Juin hanits, mn'ara I 
Tuin iway, mn awsy, just in uhain." — Tht Putla. 
' This Ih oulj a conjecture, taken almost verbatim troni tlia 
pui'ltaaically modest FrfetoriUB. The witches fiiat danced iu 
H ring louking outward«, with their backs to the {;aat or centre. 
After kissing Ibo goat, the; danced in couples back to back, and 
then the bodily conntctione with the deviU took place. Q'hat 
the daniera could have remained with faces unseen by one 
another through sU these performances is preposteruu:). 

' According to Delancre this dispensation was dc rigeur and 
general. According to Fr^torius the peculiar diepoBition of the 
arins was ni>t exactly as Heine describes it, but "die Hände 
Kchluesea nie iu einen gerunilcteti Kraysa zusaniuiea "^" they 
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crossed their arms or he-Kl them akimbo, otiiera 
stretched them widely out, numbera airing their 
brooms aud shouting " Ifar ! liar I Saiiba(h ! 
Sabbath ! " It ia a bad omen when any one wliile 
dancing slips aud falls. And should a witch loso 
a shoe in the tumult of the dance it forbodes 
that she will be burned alive during the coming 
year. 

The mnsicians who play for the dance are either 
infernal spirits of eccentric or hideous form, or 
else vagabond virtuosi, picked np on the pablic 
roads. Blind fiddlers aud flutists are, however, 
preferred, so that they may not be terrified by tho 
horrors of the Sabbath, as would be the case if 
they could see.^ Among these horrors is the initia- 
tion of novices, or yonng witches, into the most 
fearful mysteries. Then they are officially wedded 
to hell, and the devil, their gloomy spouse, gives 
them a zt&v/ name or novi d'amour, and brands 
them with a secret sign as souvenir of his tender- 
ness. This mark is so well concealed that the 

doaed thair ariuB In^eihar in » tounded dnie" (not cmn, oa 
Heine thoajjht). Thii wu bi iF thfy wero hu|^LDg lotue one. 
It ii a very iiidMient gesture, which is often perFormud by danc- 
ing girl» in Eg-ypt, SH I httfa leen. — 2'miulatoT. 

> Blind muBici&nB are mentioned b; several nnveliats uf the 
lut centQry M huving been in great demnnd at Ihe >l]|i,iiie]tina 
or^ei which were then cuinmoner than at pn-nent. Albeit the 
iaäo awjeticB a still tolerably well known in Flurtnce, despite 
tbf piiliei-'. — rrDni/u(üi", 
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jadges at witch trials ofteu had a hard time to 
discover it, for which reason they canBed every 
hair to be shorn from the body of the accused 
witch by tlie beadle. 

The prince of hell has among the witches of the 
meeting a chosen one, who is known by the title 
of archi-sposa or arch-betrolhed, who is his special 
mistress. Her ball costnmo is simple, or more 
tlian simple, for it consista of only one shoe of 
gold, for which reason she is known as the Lady 
of the Golden Shoe.. She is a beautifal and grand, 
yes, almost colossal lady, for the devil is not 
only a connaissmr en belles fwmcs, like a true 
artist, but also an amateur of flesh, and thinks 
that the more flesh the more sin. In his refine- 
ment of wickedness he seeks to increase his sin 
by never selecting a maid, bnt always a married 
woman, for his chief bride, thus adding adultery 
to simple immoralitj'. This archi-sposa must also 
bo a good dancer, and at an unusally brilliant 
Sabbath ball the illustrious Goat sometimes de- 
scends from his pedestal and in eminent person 
executes with his uabed beauty a peculiar dance 
which I will not describe, " for very important 
Christian reasons," as old Widman would say. 
Only so much will I hint, that it is an old national 
dance of Gomorra, the tradition of which after 
the destruction of the Cities of the X'*lain was pre- 
served by Lot's daughters, and is kept to the 
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present day, as I myself often saw it executed in 
Paris at No. 359, Rue Saiut Hononi, near tie 
Churcli o£ the Holy Assumption. And when we 
consider that there is on the dancing-ground of 
the witches uo anned morality in the uniform of 
municipal guai-ds, as in Paris, to check Bac- 
chantic frenzj', one may caeily imagine what wild 
goat capers are cut at the aforesaid pas de deiu:.^ 

According to many authorities the great goat 
and his chief bride preside at the banquet after 
the dance. The table, furniture, and food at this 
jiical are of extraordinary richness and delicacy ; 
but whoever carries aught of it secretly away, 
finds the next day that the golden goblet is only a 
coarse earthenware pipkin, and the fine cake a cow- 
Hap. What is characteristic in tiie meal is the 
eutire absence of salt.^ The songs which the guests 
sing are mere blasphemies, and they squall, bleat, 
or whine them to the airs of pious hymns. The 
most venerable religious ceremonies are aped by 
infamous buffooneries. Thus, for example, bap- 
tism is ridiculed by christening toads, hedgehogs, 
or latfi exactly according to the rite of the Church ; 
Bnd during this abominable deed the godfather 



' Here there is a, cgntrn diction between mediajval and classic 
trndltiun. Bait, according; to MnnesimoB, was nocred to lb<) 
inltmal deities. — IViiniJiifor, 
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mil! podniotlirr net like devont Clirif^ti.iiis, nnJ 
tnakn the most hy]iocritical faces. The baptismal 
water is that of the devil. The wilches also make 
the sign of the cfofp, but reversecl, and with the 
left hand. 'I'hose who speak Latin tongues pro- 
nonnce meanwhile the words : " In nomine Patrica 
AragneaiE, Petrica, agora, agora, Valentia, jonando 
gfiure paits goastin," which means, "In the name 
of Patrike, of Petiike, of Aragonia, in this honr, 
Vulentia, all our Euflering is past," ' To mock the 
divine doctrine of love and forgiveness the infernal 
goat at last soai-s hia most terribly thundering 
voice, "Revenge yourselves, revenge yourselves, 
else ye shall die ! " These ore the sacramental 
words with which the witch meeting closes, and 
to parody the sublimest act of the passion, the 
Anti-Christ sacrifices himself, but not for the good, 
but for the evil of mankind ; that is, the goat 
bums himself, flaming up with a great crackling 
Bound, and every witch endeavours to obtain a 
handful of his ashes, to he used in subsequent 
Borceriea. Then the ball and the banquet are ab 
an end, the cock crows, the ladies begin to shiver, 
and as they came, so they go, but far faster ; and 



' "In tlienamt ot Peter of Arngun, Peter, now, now (a/iom) 
Valentia, now our BiilTciiDg passes." Patrica ia, I think, miuter 
ot priest This pHBBngH is onrioua and interesting aa probably 
explaining the origin vf the word fatrico, » priiati 'i) s^rly 
English taut.— JVatM?a(ur. 
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many a Mrs. Witch lies down in bed by her snor- 
ing spouse, who has not observed that it was only 
a log of wood, which, having assumed the form 
of his wife, had lain during her absence by his 
side. 

I, too, my dear friend, will go to bed, for I have 
written deep into the night, to bring together all 
the items which you wished to have noted. I 
have in so doing thought less of the theatrical 
director who is to bring my ballet on the stage 
than of the gentleman of great cullure, who is in- 
terested in everything relating to art and thought. 
You understand the most fleeting hint of the poet, 
and every word from you is of value to him. It 
is incomprehensible to me how you, the experi- 
enced and practical man of business, can be so 
gifted with that extraordinary sense of the beauti- 
ful; and I am even more astonished how you, 
amid the many tribulations and trials of your 
professional activity, have been able to retain 
so much love and inspiration for poetry. 
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1836 a;i^ 1855. 



PREFACE TO THE FUENCH EDITION. 



Tub etudy here presented is the last product o£ 
niy pen ; only a few of its pages date from an 
earlier time. I make this remark tliat it may 
not seem as if I were treading in the footsteps of 
certain book-smitha who have often profited by 
my researches into legendary lore. I would gladly 
promise a continuation of this work, for which I 
have accumulated material in my memory, but the 
very critical Btate of health in which I now am 
does not permit me to contract any obligation for 
t!ie future,' 

We are all passing away, men, gods, creeds, and 
Ifgends. It is jrerhaps a pious work to preserve 
the latter from oblivion, bo that they are em- 
balmed, not by the hideous process of Gannal, 
but by emi)ioying secret means which are only 

' Till« paiDDge, lu tho QermBti editor nf Heine'e works de- 
cUrts, formed the introduction to the firat publication of "The 
Goda in Exile " in the Jhtue du Deux Monda of April t. iSjj 
It ia nut fouoil in the litteit French edition, and ia given in tiie 
UiToian u a \iQ\e.—Tranilalor. 




to be found in tl»e opv'.hrta of the poet.' Yes, 
creeds are fleetiug and traditions too; tliey are 
%-anishing like burnt oul tapers, not only iu en- 
ligbtened lands, but iu tiie most midniglit places 
of the world, where not long ago the most startling 
superstitions were iu bloom. The missionaries 
who wander over these cold regions uow complain 
of the incredulity of their inhabitants. In tlie 
report of n Danish clergyman of his journey in 
the Xorth of Greenland, the writer tells us that 
he ashed of an old mnu what was the present 
state of belief among them. To which the good 
man replied, " Once we believed in the moon, but 
now we bctiuve in it no longer." * 
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Pabis, March iS, [S53. 



1 Among tlie tbouund viae, witty, or tnie remarki of Heini^ 
there ia nut ODti better worth; dF mite, especinllj' by Fotk-lonst*, 
than till«, st B time when an man; show liy their coinmentd tholi 
the diHerances, dates, Mid urigina of trnilitiuns are alt thkt ia ot 
any interest t» them. — Trandalor. 

' It ia perhaps north while to reoiitlc that this nlJ Green- 
Inader refemd to the legend which may be found in Rink's 
work on the trnditiimii u[ Gnienland, that the Dioon ia ■ girl 
who, hnring been debanched by her bnither (he sun, oonattintly 
dies from him. The inme stiiry la found among Hungarian 
gypBiea, and it exists or diit eiiat in turuxs more or less modified 
Bmong the old Irish, the natives of Korneo, unit in Niirthern 
Italy. 
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A QUEER tiling is this writing! One man Lng 
luck in the practice thereof, and anotlii'r none ; 
but tlie worst mischaoce in such woi-k wliicli 
coiikl well befall any man liappeneil to my poor 
friencl,Heinrich Kitzler— IlenryTickler^JI/ai^fsiir 
Ariium in Göttingen. There is not a man there 
BO learned, so rich in ideas, so industrious as this 
friend; and yet to this hour no book by him has 
ever appeared at the Leipzig fair. Old Stiefel^ 
in the library always smiled when Heinrich Kitzler 
asked him for a book " which he needed for a work 
which he had ' under liis pen. ' " " It will be a long 
time under the pen ! " murmured old Stiefel, 
while he went up the ladder. Even the cook- 
maida laughed when, haying been sent for books, 
they cried for " something for the lützler ! " ^ 

Ho was generally regarded as a goose, but 
iu fact he was only an honest man. No one 

' Stie/d, lit. booL "True to oiia as an old bout." 
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knew the real cause wby no book by him was 
ever publisbtitl, and it was only by chance thr.t 
I discovered it, and thus it was. One midnight 
I went to his room to light my caudle, for liis 
apartments adjoined mine, lie had jast com- 
pleted his great work on the " MaguiGcence 
of Christianity,"* bat he seemed in nowise to 
rejoice thereover, and gazed with sorrow on Ma 
manuscript. 

"And now," I remarked, "your name will 
figure at last in the catalogue of the Leipzig Fair 
among the books really published ! " 

" Ah, no ! " he sighed from tha depths. " This 
work too muet be burned like the others." 

Then he confided to me his terrible secret, and 
truly it appeared that whenever ho wrote a book 
bad luck befel hiiyi in abnndance ; for when he 
bad fully developed for the subject in hand every 
point in its favour, he felt himself in duty bound 
to give every objection which an opponent might 
adduce. Therefore he sought out with care all 
the arguments on the other side of the question, 
and as these unconsciously took root and grew 
in his mind, it came to pass that hia opinions 
changed, and in the end he was thoroughly 
convinced that hia book was all wrong. But 
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lie was tben honourable enough (as every French 
author would be, of course, undor similar circum- 
Btauccs ') to sacrifice the laurel of literary fame 
on the altar of truth — that is, to throw his 
manuscript into the fire. It was for this reasou 
that he sighed from his very soul after lmvin(r 
perfectly proved the iiiagiiificc-nce of Chris- 
tianity. 

" I have," he said sorrowfully, " copied twenty 
baslcetfuls of quotations from the Church Fathers. 
I have bent for whole nights over my study table 
and read the Ada Suncioi'um, wliile iu your rooms 
punch was drunk and the LandcscaUr sung. lu- 
fitead of buying a meerschaum pipe, which I 
deeply desii'ed, I spout thirty-eight hardly earned 
thalers, for recent thcolo^cal works, on Vaaden- 
lioeck and lUiprccht the bookecllers, I have 
worked like a dog for two years, two precious 
years of life, and all to make myself ridiculous, 
and to cast down my eyes like a baffled braggart 
when thechurch-cotiusc'llor's wife, Madame Planck, 
asks me, 'When will your work ou the Magni- 
ficence of Christianity appear?' Ah, the book 
is ready," sighed tho poor man, "and it would 
please the public, for I have iu it exalted tho 
victory of Christianity over Heathenism; and I 
have proved ia it, too, that thereby Truth and 
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Iteoson prevailed over Hj-pocrisy and Folly. But 
I. uiiäerable luau, feel Id my heart of hearts 

that"' 

"Silence!" I cried with, just indignation, "Do 
not dare, oh infatuated and blinded man, to 
blacken the sublime aud pall the briltiaut light 
domi into dust.- Even if thou wooldst deny the 
miracles of the Kew Testament, &till thou canst 
not deny that the victory of that Evaugel was 
in itself a miracle, A liltk' troop of unprotected 
men pressed into the great Roman world, defying 
both its satellites and its sages, and triumphed 
by the Word alone. But what a Word ! Dry 
and crumbling heathenism shook and wa8 shattei'ed 
by the words and voice of these foreign men and 
women, who onnonnced a new kingdom of heaven, 
and feared nothing in the old world, not the claws 
of wild beasts, nor the wrath of wilder men, nor 
fire or sword — for they themselves were the fii-e 
and sword — sword and fire, of God. That sword, 
trimmed away the dead leaves and dry twigs 



>aia au [onil de i 

' B; this beaulUiil mixed metaplior Heina intimates whn 
hn >nun conlcsEes, that thia is the eloqucKce oC a student utU 
man)- pinti of beer. In the Franoh versiun, "Oaes-tu bian 
RveiiglB qua tu m, rabairaer ca qu'i! y a lie plus sublime, t 
Qüirclr la luiaiirel" Whiuh ia probulily an intelligeoC "coc 
rectiun" bj a Fifincb lev'aeT. — Traiutat-ir. 
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fi-om tlie tree of life, and thereby cured it of tho 
rottenness which was eating in ; this flame warmed 
Again to life the frozen trunk, so that fresh foliage 
and perfumed blossoms bloomed anew. It is the 
most terribly sublime manifestation in the history 
of the world, this first appearance of Christianify, 
its battles nnd its perfect victory." 

I uttered these words nil the more grandly cs 
became the subject, becnnse I had that evening 
drunk a great deal of Eimbecker beer, for which 
reason my voice resounded in its fullest tones. 

Henry Tickler was in nowise tonched by thia 
discourse, nor ivns he disconcerted, and with 
irouic yet suffering smile he said, "Brotherly 
heart., give thyself no needless inconvenience! 
All which thou hast said I have stated in this 
manuscript, far better and far more fundamentally. 
In it I have depicted in the harshest colours the 
corrupt condition of the world duiiug heathenism, 
and I dare to flatter myself that my bold touches 
with the brush recall the works of the best of the 
fathers of the Church. I have shown how de- 
bauched and debased the Greeks and Romans 
became from the bad examples of those gods who. 
to jadge by the vices attributed to them, were 
hardly worthy to be classed with men, I have, 
without mincing the matter, boldly declared that 
even Jupiter, the chief of the god?, deserved, ac- 
cording to the criminal law of Hanover, a hundred 
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time« Uip jv^iitCTitiarj', if not the gallows ; whil", 
on thr- other Iiancl, I have appropriately pnm- 
phriuM'd th<; moral axioms of the New Testament, 
and shown how, according to the example of their 
divine prototype, iu tpitc^ of the scom and per- 
fccution which tliey thereby incnrred, taught and 
practised the moBt perfect moral purity. That is 
the moRt bentitiful pasiiage in any work where I 
depict., 08 if ioRpired, how yonthfnl Christianity, 
like a little David, cntera the lirtB with ancieat 
IientheniKin and slayi« the great Goliath, But, 
nh mo! finco then this duel oppears to me in 
a new anil doubtful light t Alas! a!I love and 
joy for my aiwlog)- disappeared when 1 vividly 
presented to myself how an opponent would re- 
l»re?piit the triumph of Chrifitiaulty! There fell, 
unforttmatdy, into my bunds the works of several 
later writers, Bucli as that of Edward Gibbon, 
who did not («jjeak so favourably of that victory, 
nor did they si-im to be much edified by the fact 
that the Cbristiaos, when the sjiiritual sword and 
flame did not sufijce, availed themselves of material 
weapons and material fire. Yes, I must confess 
that tht're at last stole over me a terrible pity for 
the remains of bcathcnism, for those beautiful 
temples and rtatues, for they no longer belonged 
to the religion which bad been dead long, long 
before the birlh of Christ, bnt to Aii, which lives 
for ever. And tears came to my eyes when I one 
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day, by clmncp, read in the librai^' the "Defencp 
of the Teriiple," in which the old Greek Libanius 
implored most touchingly the pioca barbarians to 
Bpare those precious masterpieces with which llio 
artistic genius of the Greeks had adorned the 
world. But all in vain! Those monnments of 
the spring-tide of mankind which could never 
return, and which could only bloom once, perished 
irrecoverably through the gloomy zeal for the de- 
Btruction of the ChristianB. . , . 

"No!" conlinned the master, "I will not by 
publishing this work contribitle (0 such sacrilege. 
No, that will I never, And to you, yt» shattered 
statues of beaiiiy— to you, ye manes of the dead 
gods — to you who are row only lovely phantoms 
in the shadowy world of poetry — to you I sacrifice 
this book ! " 

Saying tils, TIenry Tickler threw his manuscript 
into the flames of the fireplace, and nothing re- 
inained of the " Magnificence of Christianity " save 
grey ashes. 

This happened at Goftingen in the winter of 
1820, a few days before that awful New Year's 
night when the University beadle, Doris, received 
the most terrible beating, and eighty-five duels 
were eoTitraJiierl, or arranged, between the Bur- 
schenschaft and Landsmannschaft.' Those were 
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fearful biows ivhich fir!! lifco sudden sliowers of 
►ticks on thf; broad back of the poor beadle. But 
he consoled himself, as a good Christian, with the 
conviction that we shall be recompensed at somo 
time in henv-en for the pains which we have nn- 
deservedly suffered here below.* That was all 
long ago. Old Doris has since many years bid 
ndieu to trouble, aud sleeps in peocefnl rest before 
the Weender Gate. The two great parties who 
once made the duelling grounds of Borden, 
Ititscbenking, and Basenmuhlo ring with their 
crossing swords, have long since, in deep con- 
BciousnesB of their common worthlessness, drunk 
together wiih extreme tenderness to common 
brotherhood, tind the law of time has made his 
mighty iufiueuco felt likewiee o» the author of 
tljose pages. In my brain less gay aud mid 
ciiprice or fancy plays, and iny heart has grown 
lieavy, and where I once laughed I now weep, 
and I burn with vexafioa the altar pictures which 
I once worshijiped. 

There was a time when I in faith kissed tho 
Imnd of every Capuchin whom I mot in the street. 
I woa a child, and my father let me do so nndiS' 



nnil politiunl nature, and th« Liq<liii)iiinnBchBft local unloni 
of thote from different part« at Oantiuiy.—7'nmitalor. 

' Th« two pa^i which rnlluw tlii) nntenru, to the word* 
"I am nul at >U of the upinii») »f in; fri?nd Kltxler," tr» 
OJnlttcd in tbo Frvnch vcnioiu—Tranilaiar. 
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turbed, wei! knowing that my lips woald not 
always be satisfied with Capuchin flesh. And I 
indeed grew up and kissed beautiful women. 
But they often gazed at me so pale and painfully 
that I was frightened in the arms of joy. Here 
was a hidden troable which no one beheld, and 
with which every one Buffered, and I often re- 
flected on it. And also whether renunciation 
and abstinence are to be really preferred to all 
the joys of this life, and whether those who have, 
while here on earth below, contented themselve« 
with thistles, will be on that account the more 
liberally treated with pine apples in the land 
aboye. No, he who ate thistles was an ass, 
and he who receives blows keeps them. Poor 
Doris! 

However, it is not permitted to me to speak 
ont plainly as to everything over which I have 
reflected, still less to impart the results of my 
reflection. Yet must I too go to the grave with 
closed lipa, like so many others ? 

But I may be permitted to cit« a few fleeting 
facta in order to impart Eome reason, or at least 
the appearance of it, to the fairy fables which I 
here compile. The facts refer to tie victory of 
Christianity over heathenism. I am not at ^1 of 
the opinion of my friend Kitzler that the icono- 
clasm of the early Christians was so bitterly to be 
blamed. They could not and dared not spare the 
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old temples and statues, for in these still lived tbe 
old Greek joy ousness wMch seemed to tlie Christian 
as deviidom. In these temples he saw not merely 
the subject« of a strange cultus and a worthless and 
erroneons faith which wanted all reality, but the 
citadels of actual devils, while the gods whom the 
statues represented existed for him in reality, Irat 
as the devils themselves. When these Christians 
refused to kneel and sacrifice before the images of 
the gods, they always answered that they dared 
not worship demons. Tliey preferred martyrdom 
to manifesting any act of adoration before the 
devil Jupiter, the deviless Diana, or the arch- 
female fiend Venus. 

Poor Greek philosophers ! They conld never 
understand this contradiction, just as they sub- 
sequently never understood that they, in tJieii- 
polemics with the Christiaus, had by no means to 
defend the old dead doctrines but far more living 
facts. What was wanted was not in reality to 
prove the deeper meaning of mythology by Neo- 
Platonic subtleties, to iufuae new symbolic blood 
of life into the dead deities, and to terribly tor- 
ment themselves by trying to refute the coarse 
and material abuse of the early Church fathers 
who ridiculed the moral character of the gods in 
a manner almost Voltarian — the point in question 
was to defend Hellenism itself or Greek methods 
of feeling and of thought, and to defeat the exten- 
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aion of Judaism or of Jewish ideas and sentiment.^ 
The real question was whether the dismal, meagre, 
over-spiritual, ascetic Judaism of the Nazarenes, 
or Hellenic joyousnesB, love of beauty, and fresh 
pleasure in life should rule the world ? Those 
beautiful gods were not the essential part of the 
polemic ; no one believed any longer in the am- 
brosial dwellers on Olympus, but people amused 
themselves divinely in their temples at festivals 
and mysteries; they crowned their heads with 
flowers ; there were charming religions dances ; 
they stretched themselves on couches in merry 
banquets, and perhaps for still sweeter pleasures. 

All this joy and gay laughter has long been 
silent, and in the ruins of the ancient temples the 
old Greek deities still dwell ; but they have lost 
their majesty by the victory of Christ, and now 
they are sheer devils who hide by day in gloomy 
wreck and rubbish, but by night arise in charming 
loveliness to bewilder and allure some heedless 
wanderer or daring youth. 

The most fascinating legends are based on this 



' TIiU U most Rtrikingly tllastrated bj LanoUntiui, wbo bj 
his Qmplojrment of Hdicuic for arBament, and his appeals to 
vulgar common «enae, quite ilegerves tbe title of the Cbristian 
Viiltaire. (L. Cudii Laetantii Firmiani, Gvaeva, 1613.) But 
his orgiinetiCa against heathenioni are of such a naturo that 
thsy would be naed to-da; by n Voltarian infidel far mora 
oFTectircly against tba Oatbolic Ohiiroh itself. — Trantlator. 
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popular belief, and oar more recent German poeta 
drew from tliem the subjects of their most beauti- 
ful poems. Italy is generally the scene selected, 
and the hero some German knight who, on acconat 
of his youthful inexperience or his fine figure, is 
ensnared by the beautiful uncanny belles who 
seek him for their prey, lie wanders forth on a 
fair autumn day with his solitary fancies, thinking 
perhaps of hia nativo oak-forests and the blonde 
maiden whom he left behind — the vain boy! 
But all at once he stands before a marble statue, 
at the sight of which he stops, startled. It may 
be the Goddess of Beauty, and he regards her face 
to face, and the heart of the young barbarian is 
secretly seized by the sorcery of the olden time. 
What can it mean ? He never saw such graceful 
limbs before, and he strangely realises tliat in this 
marble there is a livelier life than he ever found 
in the red cheeks and lips and all the rosy fleshi- 
ness of his fair countrywomen. Those white eyes 
gaze at liim so voluptuously, yet with such suffer- 
ing sorrow, that his breast swells with love and 
pity, pity and love. And now he often goes to 
walk among the old ruins, and the club of his 
fellow-countrymen is astonished that he is now so 
seldom seen at their convivial meetings and in 
their knightly sports. There are strange tales 
current as to his deeds among the ruins of heathen 
days. But one morning he burst with pale c" 
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torted featares into hia inn, pays hie reckoning, 
buckles his knapsack, and hastens over the Alps, 
What has happened to him ? 

Well, it happened that one day later than usual, 
he strolled, after the sun had set, to his beloved 
ruins, but owing to the growing darkness, could 
not find the place where he was accustomed to 
gaze for hours at the statue of the beautiful god- 
dess. After wandering about for a long time at 
random, he suddenly found himself about midnight 
before a villa which he had never observed before, 
and was not a little astonished when servants 
with torches came forth and invited him in the 
name of their mistress to enter, Wliat was his 
astonishment, on entering a vast and brilliantly 
lighted hall, to behold a lady who was walking 
to and fro alone, and who, in form and features, 
had the most startling resemblance to the beauti- 
ful statoe of his love. And she was the more 
like that marble image from being clad in dazzling 
white garb, her countenance being also very pale. 
When the knight with a courtly reverence ad- 
vanced to her, she gazed at him long and in 
silence, and at last asked him with a smile if 
he was hungry. And though the heart of tJie 
knight was leaping within him for love, he still 
had a German stomach ; in consequence of his 
wandering for hours he needed a bait, and so very 
gladly allowed himself to be led by the fair lady 
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to the dming-hall. She took him graciously by 
the hand, and led him throngh vast and echoing 
apartments, which, in spite of all their splendour, 
seemed to be strangely desolate. The girandoles 
cast a pale spectral light on the walls, on which 
variegated frescoes represented all the legends of 
heathen love, such as those of Paris and Helen, 
Diana and Endymion, Calypso and Ulysses. The 
great and strange flowers which stood in marble 
vases before the windows exhaled a corpse-like, 
bewildering odour, the wind sighed in the chiiu- 
neya like a dying man. At last the beautifnl lady 
sat in the dining-room opposite the knight, filled 
his cup with wine, and, smiling, presented him 
with the choicest delicacies. And yet many things 
seemed significantly strange to the guest. When 
he asked for salt a convulsion which was almost 
hideous appeared on the face of the hostess, nor 
was it till the knight had several times repeated 
his request that she, visibly vexed, bade her ser- 
vants bring the salt-cellar ; and as they placed it 
with trembling hands on the table, half o£ it 
spilled ! However, the good wine, which glowed 
like fire in the throat of the knight, soothed the 
secret terror which often thrilled him; yes, he 
became confident, confiding, and amorous, and 
when the beautiful lady asked if he knew what 
love was, he answered with burning kisses, till 
at last, intoxicated with passion, and perhaps too 
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with Bweet wine, he slept on the bosom of his 
tender hostess. Yet wild and strange dreams 
whirred through his mind; harsh and odd faces, 
such as we see in the delirium of fever, "passed 
before hLm. Then he aeemed to behold many 
times his old grandmother, as she sat at home 
in her great chair, praying with trembling lips. 
Anon he heard a mocking tittering which came 
from great bats, which fluttered around, bearing 
great candles in their claws ; but when he looked 
more closely, it seemed to him that they were the 
servants who had waited on him. At last he 
dreamt that his beautifnl hostess had changed to 
a hideous monster, and that he, in reckless fear of 
death, had drawn his sword and cut her head off ! 

It was not until a late hour, when the sun was 
high in the heaven, that the knight awoke. Bnt. 
instead of the splendid villa in which lie thought 
he had passed the night, he found himself amid 
the well-known mins, and he saw that the beauti- 
ful statue, which he so dearly loved, had fallen 
from its pedestal, and its head, broken from the 
body, lay at his feet ! 

Of a similar character is the legend of the 
young knight who once, while playing at ball 
with some friends, finding that the ring on his 
finger was in the way, drew it off, and to keep it 
in safety, put it on the finger of a marble statue. 
But when the game was over, and he went to the 
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Btatne, which was that of a heathen goddess, he 
saw with terror that the marble finger on which 
he had placed the ring was no longer straight aa 
before, but bent bo that he conid not reclaim the 
ring without breaking the hand, from wliich a 
certain feeling of sympathy restrained him. He 
ran to his companions to tell the strange tale, 
bidding them come to see it with their own eyes, 
bat when they were before it, the statue held out 
its fingers straight as before, and the ring was 
gone. 

Some time after this occnirence, the knight 
determined to enter the holy state of matrimony, 
and the wedding was celebrated. But after the 
bridal, when he would retire to bed, a female form 
which was identical with that of the statue in 
face and form, came to him and claimed him for 
her own, declaring that as he had put his ring on 
her finger, he was thereby betrothed to her, and 
was her spouse by right. In vain did the knight 
reaiat this claim ; every time when he sought to 
approach his bride the heathen woman interposed 
herself between him and his wif e.and this happened 
again and again, so that the knight became sad 
and troubled indeed. No one could help him , 
and tho most pious people shrugged their shonlders 
at it. At last he heard of a priest named Palum- . 
nns, who had often shown himself potent in 
defeating heathenish delusions of the devil. But 
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this man was vary loath to aid him in this diffi- 
culty, declaring that he himself would incur the 
greatest danger by so doing. At last, however, 
he yielded to oft-repeated prayers, and wrote for 
the knight sundry strange characters on a parch- 
ment. Then he advised the latter to go at mid- 
night to a certain croBS-road near Rome, and 
wait. He would see pass by the strangest 
apparitions, but he must not be moved or terrified 
at anything, and when at last the woman should 
come who had taken hie ring he must go to her 
and give her the parchment. 

The knight did as he was bid, but it was not 
without a beating heart that he stood at the 
cross-roads and awaited the spectral procession. 
It came, and there were in it pale men and 
women, magnificently arrayed in festive garments 
of old Roman time, some bearing golden crowns, 
others laurel- wreaths on their heads, which, how- 
ever, hung down in sorrow ; and there were also 
carried, as if in anxious haste, all kinds of silver 
cups, goblets, and such things ns belong to the 
service of temples. Then in the crowd were seen 
great oxen with gilded horns, and hung with 
garlands, and at last, on a grand triumphal car, 
magnificent in purple and crowned with roses, 
appeared a tall and wonderfully beautiful goddess. 
To her the knight advanced and gave the parch- 
ment leaf of Palimmus, for he recognised in her 
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the statue wlücb kept his ring. And when the 
beautifnt woman had read the writing on tixe 
parchment, she raised her hands, as if in agony, to 
heaven, burst into tears, and cried, "Cmel priest 
Palnmnus ! thon art not yet satisfied with the 
BnSering which thon hast inflicted on ns! Bnt 
thy persecutions will soon come to an end, cmel 
priest Palamnns ! " With these words she gave the 
knight i^ain his ring, and on the following night 
there was no hindrance to his nnptials. But on 
the third day after this the priest Palumnns died. 

I first read this story in the ^fmls Tenuis of 
Kommann, and more recently found it in the 
absurd book on magic by Del Rio, who took it from 
a work by a Spaninrd. It is probably of Spanish 
origin. Baron von Eichendorff, a recent German 
writer, has availed himself of it most charmingly 
in a beautiful narrative, and Willibald Alexia has 
founded on it a novel which belongs to his moat 
poetically inspired works.' 

The book by Kornmann, ifoiis Veneris, is the 
moat important source for all the subject of which 
I treat. It is a long time since I saw it, and I 
can only speak of it from memory,^ but it always 
sweeps before me in memory, the little work of 




' Tliia aentenoe is wanting in tha French version. 

' Of which rare book I can aa,j quits the same. I had a 
copj of it which, with a. nambeF of valuable warks of the aimc 
kind, was stolen from me sumo yeara ago. 
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about 250 pages, with its charming old letters.' 
It was probably printed about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The doctrine of elementary spirits is there most 
concisely set forth, and it is with this that the 
author conclndes hia strange information as to 
the Vennaberg. After Kommanu'a example, I 
must, as regards elementary spirits, also 8i)eak of 
the transformation of the old heathen dirinitiee. 
And these are no spectres, for they are not dead. 
As I have aaid full many a time and oft, they 
are uncreated immortal beings who, after the 
victory of Christ, were obliged to retire to under- 
earthly secrecy, where they in company with other 
elementary spirits carry on their dsemonic house- 
keeping. Among the German race rings most 
exquisitely romantic the legend of the goddess 
Venus, who, when her temple was destroyed, fled 
into the heart of a hidden mountain, where she 
leads the gayest, strangest life with a mad and 
meny mob of fairy, airy sprites, beautiful nymphs 
of forest and of stream, and many a famous hero 
who has snddenly vanished from the worid. From 
a&r, as you approach the mountain, you can hear 
the happy laughter and the sweet aonnda of the 

' The French ventoii Ba;g of it, " avee les Tieni et chnnnaoU 
charactereB gothi^uet." Bnt the book ia not in blAck-letter, 
and if my memory does not deceiTe me, it U macb larger than 
Heine describes it to be, — Tnmtlalor, 
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cithern, which twine like invisible threads round 
the heart, and draw yon to the hill. But, fortu- 
nately, not far from the entrance, an old knight 
keeps watch and ward; he is called the trusty 
Eckart He stands leaning on his great battle- 
sword, motionless as a atatue, save that his honour- 
able and iron-grey head constantly shakes, warning 
tho one approaching against the dangers which 
threaten him. Many take warning and are terri- 
fied, many more never heed the bleating voice of 
the ancient wamer, and plunge blindly into the 
abyss of voloptuonsness and of perdition. For a 
while all goes well, bnt man is not made for 
laughter without end ; many a time he falls into 
silence and seriousness, and thinks back into the 
past, for the past is the true home of his sotd, 
and he has home-Bickness fur the feelings of the 
old time, even though they should be of pain. 
And so it happened to the Tannhiinaer according 
to the story of a song, which is one of the most 
remarkable records of langnage preserved among 
the German people. I read it first in the already- 
mentioned book of Kommann. Pr^torius has 
taken it from him almost verbatim, and the com- 
pilers of the Wunderhorn from the latter, and I 
must here communicate the ballad from a probably 
erroneous copy from it.' 

' Thu depiatione from the oopy of Prtetorina {Blotlicshtrg, p. 
19) arc Tury inaignificant, but I give them in note». The Ger- 
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" Now I again will rnise my voice, 
Of Tannhauser well sing ; 
Aiid wliat ho with Dame VtnuH diil. 
It is a woadrous tiling. 

TaunlisUHer was a nuble knight. 
Great woEdei« he would see, 

So went into the Veuusberg, 
Wliere other fair ones be. 

' Sil TannLatiser, tliou'rt dear to me, 

Bo lay it to thy heart ; 
And thou iikewitte bat^t taken oath, 

From me thou'lt iievei' pai't.' 

' Daine Venus, that I never did. 

And firmly I deny"! ; 
If no one says the same eave you, 

God help me to the right ! ' 

' Sir TannhäuBer, how Bpeak you bo, 
You'll stay here all your life ; 

I'll give you of my playfellows 
The faireat for a wife' 

' And if unto another wife 

At any time I tiiru, 
Ho must I in the flame of hell 

Ever in torment bum.' 



man editor here reuiarka, " In the French veraii.n Hainoa uwn 
parody uf the Tannhausec song is hera inseitsd. I have retaiood 
the order of the German edition, but have, bowever, worked the 
mieaing portioDB into the proper places from tlie French edition." 
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' Ttiuii tii>cake«t mucli of the fire of bell, 
Yel ne'er hast felt its power : 

O tlimk upon my rosy mouth, 
Wliieh Bmiies in every hour ! ' 

* What tare I for your rosy mouth ? 

'TiH naught to me, I trow ; 
For the honour of all women-kiud 

I pray you let me go I ' 

'Sir Tumhäueer, would you take leave t 
To you no leave I'll give ; 

Oh, Blay by me, Tamthäuser dear, 
And merrily let us live I ' 

'My lifeissiuk, I must be gone, 

No longer can I stay ; 
Your face is fair, and proud your form, 

But let me ha^te away I ' 

' Taiinhanser, sjicak not so to me, 
You are no more the same ; 

Come with me to a chamber, dear,' 
And play our secret game.' 

' Thy tender luve ie lost on me, 

1 have it in my heart ; 
O noble VenuB, beautiful, 

Tliat thou a devil art I ' 

' How dareat thou epeak eo to me ? ^ 
None could save thou alone ; 

' "Nun laaat uns in ein Kammer gehn." — PratoriiU 
■'Nun laaat una in die Kammer gehn." — Seine. 

' "Tannhänaec wie apcecht ihr also,"—Prreteriai. 
" Taunhiiuser, acb, wie aprecbt Ibc so," — Ifemc 
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' Sir Taniiliäiietir, tlie leave yon aek 
Ton must of our eldere seek ; 

a where'er abroad you roam ' 
You SÜ11 my praises speuk.' 

TtinnMuEei' from tlie liill has gone 
With rue and jiain in soul ; 

' To holy Ronie I'll wend my way, 
And 1«11 the Pope the whole. 

' I'll go full gaily on the road — 
God goveina it all, I'm aure — 

unto the Pope who's called Urban, 
He'll find me certain rare ! 



' Lord Pope, frpiritiial father mine, 

My sins are dire distress. 
And all I ever did conuuit 

I will to you confess I 

' I have lived a year with Venus fair. 

That sin I now deplore ; 
No prayer or penance will I spare 

To he witli God once more.' 
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' Not til) tbiB rod bears leaves again 
Shall thy sina foi^ven be ! ' ' 

' And I live but a year on earth, 

One year in bitter pain, 
Twill pass in prayer and jÄiiitenoc, 

To win God's grace again.' 

Bo from the town be went Iiis way 

In grief and misery ; 
'0 Mary Mother, purest maid I 

Must I then part from thee ? 

' So 1 will seek the hill again, 

And there tor ever stay 
By Venus, my own lady dear. 

Since God points out that way.' 

' Now welcome, my good Tannhäoaer, 
I've misaed yon since you're gone ; ' 

Be welcome now, my dearest lord. 
My hero, my own true one.' 



' " The Pope he held ia hU right band 
A dr; and lapleu tüd ; 
Look not until this wand aball sprout 
Foe pardon from thy God." 
TtiB in from a ver""!!, I know not by whom, which I read 
many yeara ago. 

^ "Xch hab euob lang entboren. 

Seyd wilkommen mein liebster Hen!" — Praloriut. 
"1 liab Kucb lang entbehret. 
Willkommen seid, mein liebatar Herr !"— Äriiw. 



But he was in the liill ngaiii, 

And there he now luaat stay, 
Till God shall judge him aa he may, 

Upon the final djiy. 

No priest shall ever hero on earth 

Deny man's hope of heaven, 
For hy his penitence and prayer 

His sins shall be forgiven." 

I remember when I first read this song in 
Kommann's book how I was struck by the con- 
trast of its language with that of the pedantic, 
be-Latinised, onrefreshing style of the seven- 
teenth centary.* I felt like one who, in the 
gloomy shaft of a mine, has suddenly discovered 
a great vein of gold ; and the proudly-simple, 
original, and strong words flashed np so brightly 
that my heart was well nigh dazzled at the 
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ihiH der Tannliniiaer kommen." — Ucint. 
3 is given as follows in the anonymous re 
" 'Tii-iui on the third daj after this 



'oil bpgan to sprout, 

And meBBGligeTg through all the land 

Sought Sir Tannhiiuser out." 

* Heine would sppcsc to hnve bud □□ ^pprsciation whatever 

of the naTveti^ or eimple uuconioions quniutnees of expresBion, 

either id the world of Kronmuia or Fnetoiim. 

yOL. II. X 
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Eudden gleam. It seempcl as if from this sonji 
there spoke to me a well-known joyous Toice.1 
I heard in it the notes of those heretical or sua- | 
]>ccted nightingales who during the Passion s 
of the Itliddle Age must needs hide themselves I 
in Bilence, and only now and then, when it was f 
least expect«d, perhaps even behind some cloister I 
grating, pipe forth a few joyous tones. Knowest i 
thou the letters of lleloiae to Abelard? Next 
to the high song of the great king (I meao 
King Solomon). I know of DO more burning or 
äaming song of tenderness than the dialogne 
between Venus and the Tannhiiuser. This song 
is tike a battle of love, and in it runs the reddest i 
heart's blood. 

Ah, how magnificent is this poem! Even in ] 
its br^nning we strike on a startling passage. 
The poet gives us the reply of Lady Venus 
without having set forth the question of Tann- 
häiiser which called for it. By this ellipsis c 
imagination gains room in which to play, and 
permits us to fancy what Tannhänser might have 
said, what perhaps would have been difficult to 
express in a few words.i Despite Ids medirevol 



' A careFul atiiJj of Eonga vbich haie become verj popular, 
and also been trniiBitiilted for Eeverni generatiune, oannol fail 
to conrtnce the reader that tbne ellipses or nmiaifonB, whloh 
are generully bo rigoraiia and effective, are due princfpaUy to 
the people, »bo leave out all which is not eesentiol to t|tB 
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poverty and piety, the old poet has admirably 
depicted the unholy arts of seduction and shame- 
less love-tricks of Lady Venus. Even a vicious 
and sinful modem writer could not have better 
described the form of this enchanting witch — 
atte diablesse de femme — who with all her morijue 
OlytnpiennB — celestial pride and splendid passion 
— still shows the femme galante or fast woman. 
Yes, she is a heavenly courtesan perfumed with 
ambrosia, a camelia goddess, and^ bo to speak, 
«Tie d4e&s6 entretenue — s, kept divinity.^ When I 
turn over my memories it seems as if I must 
have met her some day on the Place Brdda, 
walking with a divinely light and graceful step. 
She wore a pclUe capote grise — a little grey 
head-covering of deliberate simplicity, and was 
wrapped from chin to heels in a magnificent 
caahmere shawl, whose fringe swept the pave- 
ment. " What is that woman ? " I asked of De 
Balzac, who was with me. "A kept woman," 

nnderatandiiig of tliB narratire or argument. And it is mora 
thuD probabia tli»t the greatly admired Bimplicib? and concise- 
nesa Mic] strength of the Bible, Homer, and the N ibclungeniKd 
are due to their having passed through long BtagBaof oral tradi- 
tion. Thiaisaccordiiigtothepriiidple that a sketch by an artist 
Ib anpcrior to a finished picture by an atnatcur. — TranilaCor, 

' So Heine in " Shakeapeare'e Maidens and Wddicq " speaks 
of Cleopatra u a kept queen. It Is very amusing to observe tba 
peonliar light in which the Venus of the ballad appeared to our 
nuthoc, and the Farieian baroque trimmings with which ha 
naively auTTDunds hia idtulc — Trand^toi: 
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was his reply. I indeed was mndi more inclined 
to believe that she was a duchess. And from a 
third friend, who just then stepped up, I learned 
that we were both quite in the right. 

The old poet of the ballnd has sketched with 
a skill equal to hie character of Venus that of 
Tannhauser, who is the Chevalier des Grienx of 
the Middle Age. What a fine tonch is that when 
Tannhäuser, in the midst of the ballad, suddenly 
speaks in his own name to the public, and relates 
what the poet should really tell — that is, how he 
goes as a pilgrim in despair. Herein we see the 
want of skill of a poet poor in invention, but 
such tones produce by their naivetfi wonderful 
and winsome effects. 

The real age of the Tannhauser ballad would 
be difficult to determine. It existed in flying 
leaves, or broadsides, of the earliest age of print- 
ing. A young German poet, Mr. Beclistein, who 
kindly remembered in Germany that when in 
Paris he Bad met me at the house of our mutual 
friend Wolf, when the Tannhauser had formed the 
subject of our conversation, has recently sent me 
one of those broadsides, entitled Das Lied von den 
Danlteilser, It was only the greater antiquity of 
the language which prevented me from pving 
this older version. It contains many variations, 
Olid is, to my mind, of a far more poetic character. 

And by accident I also received not long ago a 
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version of the same song, in wMch there is liardly 
the outer form of the old version, while tho inaer 
motives are most strangely changed. In its older 
form the poera is unquestionably more beautiful, 
simple, and grand. All that the yoonger version 
has in common with it is a certain truth of 
feeling, and as I certainly possess the only copy 
of it, it shall here find place : — 

" Good Clirietiana, he not led astmy 

By 'lurementa of ilje devil, 

I sing you the Taanliäiiser song, 

Tij wara ycmr souls l'rüra evil. 

The Tantthäuser, a. noLle knight, 
Would win him love and iJaasiire, 

Aad so he lived in ilio Venuaberg, 
Juät seven years full laeaBiire, 

' Dania Venus, lovely lady mine, 

No longer I'll deceive thee. 
By thee I can no loiigtr stay, 

Oil, give me leave to leave lliee.' 

'Tanaliäuser dear, my chevulier, 

To-day we've had no kiasing ; 
Come, kisfl me quick, and let me know 

What it can be that'a missing, 

'Have I not poured the sweetest wine 

For thee, my darling, daily } 
And hnst thou not with roses red 

Been cronned, aad that right guily)' 
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' Vout too Bweet wine, fair laJy a 

Atiil k Uses give me twitten ; 
My veijr ioul U sick in me, 

Because I long Tor bitters. 

'Until tiiLt <\aj 'we're joked and nailed, 

I long for leura Io-uiqitow ; 
Itictciui otKaet, I wouM bin 

Ik- crowned »iiU iLums of sotrow.' 

'TanuliaoBerlirBTe, my clievalier, 

Wliy wiit tlioQ be unruly 1 
For lliou hjist svom a thousand timm 

To nerei leave me — troly. 

■ Come to my room — lefa conjugate 
Of love all the moo<Ie and leiiMS ; 

My beautiful form, so lily-wliil«, 
I aiu sure will revive youc senfes.' 

' D.inie Venus, lovely lady n 

Thy beauty is eternal ; 
But many liave read those pages before, 

AiiJ many will read tby journal. 

'And »ben I think of the beroes and gods 
Who bavB browsed in Üiut field before ui 

A certain unpleasant j« im tail quoi 
For your beautiful form ci 

Tliat beautiful form, so lily-white. 
Give» me the borrota — heed n 
Wlien I think bow many gentler 
Ai'e destined to succeed ii 
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' T.I null ii user, noLle clievalicr ! 

Willi tbat thou slialt not twit me ; 
IM ralher by fat tliou woulJ'st hit mo again, 

As tlioii often before hast hit nie. 

' I liod nitlier hy f.ir be beaten outriglit, 
Than told that others will win nie ; 

How eimst thou, ungrateful Cliristian knight, 
Break the pride of my henrt within me) 

'Bocause I loved you fur too nell. 

All love for you now I banish j 
Adieu 1 you have full permirsiun to go — 

And ihi! door is open — now vauiili ]'" 



"At Romo, at Kome, in the holy town, 
There is ringing and singing and lldiilc ; 

A grand proceäsion is going about, 
And the Pops he walks iu the middle, 

Tlint is the pious Pope Urixln, 
With a triple liam, like Aaron's ; 

He wears a red-pur[ile mantle grand. 
Its train is held u|.i by borons. 

'0 holy father, Pope Urbdn, 
By thy power o'er things eternal I 

Thou shalt not go till th.m hear'st me confess. 
And sav'ät me from iiaius infernal.' 

Then all the crowd around draw back, 

Silence o'er all is ateiOiiig ; 
Who is the pilf^rim so wusted and pnle 

llefure Uiä Ilulincss ktieeliiisl 
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* holy father, Pope ürbdii, 

With power o*er good and etril j 
Oh, save ine fmin the terrors of hell, 
And the fearful might of the devil ! 

' I nm called the noble Tannhäuser, 
AVith loving and sinning wearied ; 

For I have been in the Venusberg, 
Where for seven long years I tarried. 

* Dame Venus is a lady fair. 

So winsome and enchanting ; 
Like sunlight and the scent of flowers 
Is her voice my senses haunting. 

* As the butterfly flits about a flower 

And drinks the dew of posies. 
So mv soul once fluttered eveiT hour 
Around her lips like rosis. 

* And clustering, blooming, deep black hair 

Round her noble face is wreathing ; 
And should once at you her great eyes stare, 
Twould certainly stop your breathing. 

*If her grand black eyes should stare at you, 
Yuu would certainly be enraptured ; 

*Twa3 with greatest trouble I escaped 
From the hill where she held me captured. 

* It was with trouble that I escaped, 

Yet I'm still possessed by that fairest 
Of women, whose glances seem to say, 
** Come back — oh, return to me, dearest.** 



I 
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'1 am liiit n wretcheJ glioat by Jny, 
But liy Bigjit in dreaiua b^ailia,^, 

I nm ever witl» that lady fuir, 
Who eils Ijy nie sweetly smiling. 

' Her laugh h ao renl, ao gay, so wild, 
With heiiutiful Icetli in keeping ; 

Oil, when I think liow oiice she sniilei', 
Oil, then I burst out weeping-. 

' My love ia like a. wild spring flooJ, 
All thirig.q herore it jamming ; 

It is a roaring watci'fall. 
Whose course delies all damraiug.' 

'It springs adown from cliff to clilT, 
With terrible roar and foaming ; 

Tljoiigh it broke its head a ihouaand time 
It would still keep rushing and roaming 

'If all llie benven above were mine 

(In confidence between us), 
I would give it with the sun and moon, 

And also the etar.s to Venua. 

'I loTO her with aluiigliiy power, 
Fire clothes my soul like a raiment ; 

Is that u touch of the lire of hell. 
Which I get in advance for jiayment? 



' "Du fcanoBt seine Fluthen nicht diinmen." There is n 
BUggCäted sound in this aa at fiachcn und vcnlammen. I think 
tlie iwtt Uai! here in mind tliu cscuinniunicntiun. 
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'O lioly father, Pnjie Drbin, 
Willi powyr tfuf good and eril, 

Uli, rescue nio from the pnins of hell. 
And from Uio iniylit of llio devil." 

The Pope in sorrow upraised his hnnil, 
When all of tbeso words weie s]>okun : 

'Tanuhäueer, most nnfoitnnate nxim, 
This tliarm enn never be hrokeii ! 

' The devil Veiiiia is worst of all. 
Without any rcspett or reverence ; 

Wien a man ia once in her heaiuifiil ulawa 
He h!.s not a chance of dcliv'r.iuce. 

' I'or lust of the fleah tliou hast utterly lost 

Alt chances of a.ilvalio:), 
And now for ever thou must burn 

In the depths of aU dauinalion.' 



Tannhanser returned so rapidly 
Tliat hia feet were sure with piking, 

He came again to the Venuaberg 
As the niidni^^lit hour woa etriking. 

Lady Venus awnke, and ht^aring his voice, 
Out of her btd came springing ; 

And in an instant, with snow-whiw arras, 
To the de;ir good fi:Ilow was elinyinf;. 

Sir Tannhäuser tumbled dead weary to bed, 
O'er liis ears she drew the cover i 

Tlien ivunt into tlie kitchen below 
To waim n bouillon for her luier. 
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She gave him bouillon, ehe gave liira a r'.l!) 
Slic waslied his sore feet so neatly ; 

She combed his awfuUj toiiseld hair, 
And hugbed bo diviaely aweetly. 

'TaimhiiuBer dear, Bweet chevalier, 
How long you've been gone — ob gracious I 

Pray tell me now, wherever on earth 
Have yon travelled aljout, my precious !' 

•Dear Venus, beantifiil lody mine, 

I have been to Bome b. rover ; 
I hnd buEincss there — but now, I think, 

77iu( job ia pretty well over." 

'There's a liver called Tiber near, ond the town 

Is ill seven bills dismembered ; 
I saw the Pope — he mentioned you — 

And begs to be ri^uiembered. 

'I etopped at Florence on my way, 

And also looked in at Milan ; 
And went at a traveller through Switzerland — 

Tlie Swiss were perfectly wülin'. 



' Tha Freacli vetsion of the poem here ends Ttry uppropri- 
Btely and properly witli the following versa :— 

" J'avii h&ts de rcvenir auprits da tol, dame VdniU', nm mie. 
Od est biea ici, et je ue quitUrai plus jamiiiii tu muiitsgiie, 

' Bnt I wai in haete to return to then, 

Dmia Venus, so sweet to me ever ; 

I din linppy litre in the muunlnin, dear. 

And now I wiil k-avB Ibt-o never. ' " 
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'AdiI OS I crossed tlie Alpine pitea, 

Tlie sun was flj-iiig and fulling ; 
But tlie fair blue lakea BniileJ fur below, 

And eagles were croaking and caUiny. 

'And 03 I on the Gotlhar^U etooJ, 
Where tlie snow awl ice ar« coolers, 

I heard a «iiaring — 'twaa Qerniany, 
Willi its six-iind- thirty riilera. 

' In Sunliin I saw the poet>Bchool 

Of ninniea — past all bearing ; 
Tliev snt in a circle, each on a slool, 

With tluarÜB round their heads all wearing. 

'To Fronbfort 1 came on the Schabba day, 

Where I ate tchakl and klSau; 
Ye have llic beet religion, I own, 

I ant fund too of geese gekriiic.^ 

'Ill Dresden, too, I saw a do'^ 

Ouuc among better numbered, 
But now his teeth are falling out, 

He only barked or slumbered. 

'In Weimiir, the widowed muaea' Boot, 

To grief full utterance giviii;^ ; 
Men wept and wailed that Cbellie was dend, 

And that Eckermnnn still was living. 



' Schabba, the Sabbath. SeJiaUt, hlosai, and Oaniegetrö. 
Hebrew dishea described In the " Jsivish Cook- Book. "—2 Vot 
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'In Poladam I hoard a miglity shout 

" Whnt's iho matter 1 " I cried, wliUe speeding 

'*0h, that ia Piofesaot Qana in Berlin, 
On ttie eighteenth century reading." 

' In Qöttingen atill mnch learning; blaome, 

But produces no fruit for dining ; 
I passed throngli the lown in etoob dork night, 

For never a light was eLining, 

' In the workhouae in Celle I only «iw 

Hanoverians — German nation I 
Ye need a national workhouse for nil, 

And one n hip — for your salvation I 

'In Hamhurg I asked them «hy it was 

The atreeis all atunlt so sadly, 
And Jowa anil Christians declared it came 

From the gulteia, which ran ao badly, 

'lu Ilambni^, Mhiih is a right good toivn, 

Lives many a right bad fullow j 
But when I came npon the Exchange 

I thonght I ivaa atill in Celle. 

'In Hamburg, in that riglit good town, 

The people will aeo nte never, 
For now I «.ill live in the Veniisherg 

Willi uiy beautiful lady for ever.'" ' 

lie Gacman editoc here remiirlt« that Heine aubaequeutly 
Dte Ihta concladEng verse, &a fallows : — 
" In Hamburg I saw Altono, 
A pliioe which seemed to woo me ; 
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I will not intpose upon tlae public, be it in verse 
or prose, and I pnbücly confess that this poem 
is by myself, and does not belong to any 
Minnesinger of the Middle Ago. I felt myselt, 
however, tempted to follow the original song in 
which tJie old poet tised the same material. Com- 
parison of the two will be most interesting and 
edifying for the critic, who would fliin see how 
differently two poets of entirely opposed epochs 
would handle one nnd the same theme, should 
they retain the same subject, measure, and almost 
the same mould. The spirit of the two ages must 
become more manifest from such juxtaposition; 
it ia, so to speak, a specimen of comparative 
anatomy iu the field of literature. In fact, when 
one reads the two together, he cannot fail to per- 
ceive how the ancient faith insjiired the older poet; 
while in the modern, who was born at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, the scepticism of 
his age reveals itself. One bocb how the latter, 
limitt'd by no authority, gives his imagination 
full flight, and has no other aim than to properiy 
and well express, hkn exprimer, ia his verse, 
purely human feelings. Tlia older poet, however, 



Anotlier timo I'll Cell yoa &11 
Tbat happened tbera unto me." 
Tbfa English verelon of the poem ia very free, but I believe it 
ia true to the ipirit of the original, whjch no rerylitfirftl TCtaion 
could be, — TrandaloT, 
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13 under the yoke of ecclesiastical anthority, he 
has a didactic aim, he will esalfc a religions 
doctrine, he preaches the virtue of Christian lore, 
and Lis last words indicate the gracious power of 
repentance for forgiveness of all sins. The Pope 
himself is reproved because he forgot this sublime 
Chriatiau truth, and the dry rod which burgeons 
in his hands teaches him, unfortunately too late, 
the infinite depths of divine mercy. 

The previonsly given original Tannluiuser ballad 
was probably composed just before the Eeformation. 
The legend itself does not go much further back ; 
it is probably hardly one hundred years older.' 
Lady Venus also appears at a very late period 
in German legend, while other divinities, as, for 
instance, Diana, were known all through the 
Middle Ages. The latter appears even in the 

' Heine appears to Lave been quite ignorant tliat the™ was 

a MinDeBinger-kniglit uf the tvrelfth century nnni&d Tanbüscr, 

«ho was ecjuultj distinguished aa b love-poet and a, bitter 

»aliiist of the pciesta, as ia ehown by a aingle qqo uf his lines : — 

" Got minnet ralsche kutten nit." 

"God does not love false cowls" {i.e., prieate). 

These tvrochaTEUiteHBtics, elied out by a popular misconception 
□f a paaaage in hia poema, and the wandering life and wild 
adventures of the minstrcl, moat unquestionably gave birth to 
tho song, which I believe tu be much older than Heine suppoaea, 
tofä probably of the time of the Minnesinger himaelf, Vidt 
"Sunshine in Thought,'' \)y Charles G. ]Jelaii4, 1S62, for Ts- 
markg on this subject— Tratulator. 
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seventh and eighth centuries cis au evil demo», 
decried in the decrees of the bishops. She 
appears since then generally as riding, she who 
of yore in Greece ran so lightly shod throngh the 
forests. During fifteen hundred years she had 
to 8it about in varied forms, and her character 
underwent Btjunge transformations. I shall in 
another place set forth the legends relating to 
them. 

And here a remark suggests itself, the develo]!- 
ment of which suggests material for most interest- 
ing researches.' I again speak of the metamor- 
phoses into demona which the Grreco-Roman 
gods underwent when Christianity gained the 
upper hand in the world. Popular opinion as- 
signed to those deities a real but banned or 
exorcised existence, agreeing in this with th3 
doctrine of the Church, which by no means ex- 
plained the ancient deities, as the philosophers 



' Uere the Gurmaa edition of " Tbe Gods ia Exile," editud 
by Heine liimBelf, began with the wotdii : " I hiva ulrcudy In 
my Mrliost writinga mentioned the idea from wliich the fal> 
lowing contribtitinn apmng." In the French reraion tha two 
following psgea are omitted. In tha latter, and probablj 
Id tlis original German inaiiiiseript, wa liuTe iostead, "I i 
here give only an indication hint tor tlie benefit of yonng 
Bcholara who are wanting in ideas, that i«, I wilt In afew word« 
ihow how tbe old hentben gnde of whom we Bpenk wlien tha 
triumph of Christianity bad be<:ame definite, &c"— ftcrmun 
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liod done, as mere cMmeras or births from falfte- 
liood and error, but regarded them as evil epirits 
who, by the trinniph of Christ, had been thrown 
from the shining pinnacle of power, and who 
now lead a gloomy secret life on earth in the 
darkness of old ruined temples or enchajited 
forests, where they allure weak Christian souls, 
who have therein loat their way by seductive 
devilish arts, lust, and beauty, specially by dances 
and song, to their ruin. All which refers to this 
theme — the transformation of the early worship 
of Nature into devil-worship, and of heathen 
priesthood into sorcery or witchcraft, or the dia- 
boliaation of deity — I have freely discussed in 
my contributions to the History of Religion and 
Philosophy in Germany, as well as in the Ele- 
mentary Spirits; and I may hold myself to be 
the more excused from further following up of 
the subject since many other authors, following 
in my track, and inspired by tlie hints which I 
had given as to the imiMrtance of the subject, 
have treated it far more extensively, comprehen- 
sively, and thoroughly than I have done. If they in 
so doing did not mention the name of the author 
who had the merit of taking the initiative or being 
first in the field, this was of course mere forget- 
fulness, of but little consequence.' 

■ Heine here eoais to tba full height nf bla amuaing tno- 
ganee. He was as little the first u the lost of Gi^rman HiitboH 
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I myself will uot set a very higli value on the 
daim. It is true that the theme which 1 bronght 
forward was no novelty, but it had with such 
Vulgarisation of old ideas the same relation as 
with the egg of ColnmbuB. Everybody koew the 
fact, bat no one expressed it. Yes, what I said 
was no novelty, and was lobg since to be found 
printed in the honourable folios and quartos of 
compilers and autiqaarians ; in those catacombs 
of erudition where, duly arranged with a terrible 
symmetry, which is far more terrible than wild 
freewill or fancj', the most heterogeneous boues 
of thought are piled together. And I also admit 
that modem scholars have handled the same 
themes ; but they have, so to sjieak, coffined them 
in the wooden mummy-cheats of their confused 
aud abstract scientific language, which the public 
cannot decipher and takes to be Egj-ptian hiero- 
glyphs. Out of such vaults and catacombs I have 
evoked these thoughts to real life by the magic 
power of generally intelligent langnage, by the 
black-art of a sound, clear, popular style.' 

to discus» these subjects genially, nr to nüer the iileaa which 
he clAJmfl rut original, while as regards adopting them without 
meotion of the source whence they came, he was ceitaiolj un- 
equalled by nay o[ tboie of whom be complains. 

' This flight is all, veij wissly, omitted from the French 
version. It may be here observed that the French, though so 
often reproached for wlf-oonoeit, eoaderan it more aevcrely 
than any other people. A few years ago, a ninn who was the 
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But I return to my theme, wliose leading iden, 
as I have already intimated, shall not be further 
elaborated here, I will only with a few words 
call the reader's attention to the fact that the 
poor old godB above-mentioned were, at the time 
of the definite victory of Christianity — that is to 
say, in the third centuiy — in sad difficulties, which 
bore the greatest resemblance to those in which 
they had been involved at a much earlier period. 
They found themselves in the alarming and dire 
need which they had suffered in the primevally 
early time, at that revolutionary epoch when the 
Titans, bursting the bounds of Orcus and piling 
Pelion on Oasa, stormed Olympus. The unfor- 
tunate gods were compelled to take to ignominious 
flight, and hid themselves in all disguises among 
us here on earth. Most of them fled to Egypt, 

notoriety of tbe hoar, hegut a tetter to a nawspkpei vith the 
words, "Depuis quelques jour« i>ti ne pu-le que de raoi." 
There was a genera! roar of laughter and hisses from all Paris, 
and the celebrity was Forthwith extioguished. Tot the ex- 
preBuon, probably a very carelese one, waa modeaty itself com- 
)>ared to what Heine most deliberately dechues in these passages. 
He speaks proudly of his " researches " in what is now called 
Folk Lore, hut there are very few, i£ any, instances of any 
writer who had read so little of any subject, yet who has treated 
it eo boldly aod confideiitly as if be alone of men had exhausted 
and undeiBtond it. And with all this, it mnst be admitted that 
he made more of what he did know than the most learned man 
living oonJd have done. •' Had he not praised himself unto the 
flkioB, uthetJi would wiilingly hrvve praised him more." 
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where for greater safety they, as is geoerally 
known, assumed the forms of animals. In tlie 
same maaoer the poor heatJien gods were again 
driven to flight, and to seek nnder all kinds of 
diflguist'H in remote retreat« a refuge, when the 
trne lord of the world planted his crnsading 
banner on the castle of heaven, and those icono- 
clastic zealot«, the ))lack bands of monks, destroyed 
the temples and hunted down the gods with fire 
and malediction, Many of thetw poor emigrants, 
who were without shelter or ambrosia, were obliged 
to take to some everyday trade, to earn at least 
their daily bread. In such circumstances, many 
whose holy groves had been confiscated were 
obliged, among ns in Germany, to work by the 
day ae hewers of wood, and to drink beer instead 
of nectar. Apollo seems to have taken kindly to 
his tasks, and entered the service of cattle raisers ; 
and OB he once took care of the cows of Admetna, 
so he now lived as shepherd in Lower Austria. 
But there he, having become suspected on acconnt 
of his beautiful singing, was recognised by a 
learned monk as an old magical god of the 
heathens, and handed over to the spiritual court. 
He confessed on the scaffold that he was the god 
Apollo. But before his execution he begged that 
he might be allowed to play on the cithern, and 
to sing one more song. And his playing was so 
exquisitely clinrming, and his song so enchanting. 
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and he was so beautil'iil iu face aud form, that 
all the women wept, and many of them from their 
emotion fell ill. After his death they sought to 
take his body from the tomb, to drive a pole 
through it, thinking that he must have been a 
vampyre, and that the women who had suffered 
would be cured by such a well-proved remedy. 
But the grave was empty. 

I have not much to relate of the destiny of 
Mars, the ancient god of war, since the Christians 
won their victory. I am inclined to think that 
during the feudal times he exercised the Favst- 
recht, or law of tJie strong hand. The tall West- 
phalian Schimmelpf cnnig, nephew of the exe- 
cutioner of Münster, met him in Bologna, where 
lie had with him a long conversation, which I 
will relate auon. Some time before he served 
under Frundsberg as a Laudknecht or mercenary 
soldier, and was atthe storming of Rome, where he 
mnst have suffered bitterly in seeing the mercUess 
ruin of his favourite ancient city, aud of the 
temple iu which he had been worshipped, as well 
as the shrines of all his relations. 

It went better with the god Bacchus than it 
did with Mars and Apollo ; and a legend relates 
the following: "There are in the Tyrol large 
lakes surrounded by forests whose trees rise to 
heaven, and which are mirrored iu the blue depths 
below, 'l^-ees and waters rustle so strangely and 
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ancanmly. that a wondrons feeling steals over 
him who wanderB there io soHtudi^. By 
shore of SDch a lake ^ood the hot of a foong 
fisher, who aho acted as ferryman when any one 
H-iehed to be carried over the water. He had a 
preat boat which was bound to a tree, not far 
from the house in which he lived alone. Once 
during the autumnal eqainoz, towards midnight, 
he heard a knocking at the window, and going to 
the door met three monks, whose heads were 
deeply hidden in their cowls, and who seemed to 
be in great haste. One of them be^|©d him 
hurriedly to lend them his boat, and promised to 
return it in a few hours. The fisherman had no 
cause to hesitate, and so untied the boat; and 
whUe the monks entered it and rowed away, he 
returned to his bed and slept. After a few hours 
he was awakened by their return. One of them 
gave him a piece of silver, and all three departed. 
The youth went to look at his boat, and found it 
tied fast: then he shivered, but it was not the 
night-air. When the monk paid him the money, 
he had touched his fingers, which were icy cold, 
and a frosty shudder ran through all his limbs. 
He could not for several days forget this; bat 
yonth soon dismisRes what is uncanny, and he 
thought no more of it when the following year at 
the same time, and towards midnight, there was 
again a tapping at the window, the three monks 
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again appeared, aud again in great haste asked 
for the boat. This time he let them ha^e it with 
less care and when they returned a few hours 
after, and he was again paid, lie again felt with 
a shudder the icy cold 6nger?. 

The same thing happened again and again, till 
on the seventh year the fisherman began to long 
— cost what it might — to find out the mystery 
which was hidden under those three cowls. So 
he pat into the boat a pile of nets, which formed 
for him a hiding-place, into which he crept, while 
the monks went on board. They came at the 
usual time, and he concealed himself unseen by 
them. To his gi-eat amazement the passage across 
the lake, which always required an hour, was 
executed in a few minutes; but what was his 
amazement when he, who knew the whole country 
so well, found that the boat had arrived at a vast 
open space in the woods, which he had never 
before seen, which was grown about with trees 
of a kind a!! itnkuown to him. Many lamps 
hung on the branches of these trees, while here 
and there, on pedestals, were vases full of blazing 
pitch, and the moon also shone so brightly, that 
he could perceive all the many persona who were 
present, as if it had been daylight. Of these 
there were hundreds, yonng men and young 
, nearly all beautifnl, though their faces 
white as marble, and this, with their cloth- 
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ing, wlucli couaisted of white tunice, ^rt up ver/ 
high, with pnrplö borders, gave them the appear« 
ance of walking statues. The ladies wore on 
their heads garlands of grape leaves, which were 
either real or made of gold and silver thread, 
while their hair was partly woven from the parting 
in a kind of crown, and partly llowed wildly from 
this crown in tresses to the neck. The young 
men were also crowned with grape-leaves. But 
men and women all, flourishing golden wands 
bound with similar leaves, came bounding joyously 
to welcome the thive newly arrived. One of 
these threw off his cowl and frock, and appeared 
as an impudent fellow of middle age, who had a 
repulsive, lascivious, yes, lewd face, with pointed 
he-goat's ears, and a laughably exaggerated stu- 
pendous virile organ. The second, laying aside 
his garments, revealed an enormously fat paunch, 
and a bald head, on which the wanton ^sTimeu 
placed a wreath of roses. But the faoi'F of both 
monks were wliif as marble, as was that of the 
third, who stripped off his disguise with a hearty 
laugh. As he unbound the rope round his waist, 
and threw away the pious dirty dress, cross, and 
rosary with eveiy sign of disgust, lie appeared 
as a young man of extraordinary beauty, clad in 
a tunic glittering with diamonds, and who was 
of perfect form, only that his supple rounded 
haunch and slender waist seemed femiuine. And 
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Lis deiicat-ely arched lips and soft features gave 
l^im a maiden air, though his face liad a bold 
and almost hauglity and heroic expression. The 
women caressed him with wild inspiration, placed 
a garland of ivy-leaves on his head, and threw a 
jnagnificeHt leopard's skin over liis shoulders. At 
the Bame time there came a two-wheeled golden 
triumphal chariot drawn by two lions, on which 
the young man, with the dignity of a conqueror, 
yet with joyous smile, leaped. He drove the 
wild span with purple reins. On one side of his 
chariot walked one of his unfrocked companions, 
whose Instfnl gestures and indecent extravagance 
amused the multitude, while his companion with 
the mighty paunch, whom the merry wives had 
lifted up on an ass, rode along holding a golden 
goblet, which was constantly filled for him with 
wine. Slowly went the chariot, and behind it 
whirled in wild eddies the reckless troop of vine- 
clad revellers, while before it advanced the court- 
choir of the victor. Beautiful full-cheeked youths 
blowing the double flute, then high-girt maidens 
with their tambonrines, drumming with knuckles 
on ringing skin-, then other beauties beatii^ 
triangles ; then horn-players, he-goat footed fellows 
with fair but lascivious faces, who blew flonriBhes 
on strange homa of animals or sea-shells, and 
then the lute-players. 

But, dear reader, I forget that you are vety well 
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educated and informed, wlio have long observed 
that all this is a description of a Bacchanalian oi^e 
or festival of Dionyains. You have seen often 
enongh old bas-reliefs, or in the engravings of 
arcbffiological works, the triumphal processions 
which glorify the god, and in faith with your 
classic and refined sense yon would be but little 
alarmed, I trow, should you even at midnight, in 
the darkest solitude of the forest, encounter the 
beautiful apparition of such a Bacchic train, even 
if all its gloriously tipsy crew were to dance on 
before your very eyes. At the utmost you would 
only feel a slightly licentious thrill, an (esthetic 
shiver, at seeing this assembly of delightful phan- 
toms, risen from the sarcophagi of their monu- 
ments or their lairs in ruined temples, to again 
renew their ancient gay and festive rites, to once 
more celebrate with games and dance the triumph 
of the diviue liberator, of the saviour of sensuality, 
to revive the joyous dance of heathendom, the 
cancan of the merry world of yore, without any 
of the ixilicemen of spiritual morality to hinder — 
all revelling, rioting, hurrahing, Evoe Bacchel* 



I Intbo French vcraiun tbs füUowiag pauaga is hera added : — • 
" Comine j'ai dit mnn eher lecteur, vnun itet nn homme in- 
Btmit et ädairj qu'itne spparitjan noctorne ne suunit ^pon- 
vwater, pu plna qne ai c'^tait una fantasmagorie de l'ftcsdämia 
iiDpenalä de mueiijue, dvouqu^e par lu gdaie podtiqae de M. 
Kiigene Scribe, ea coll&buration aveu le genie musical du oä&bce 
mafairo niiiconni MoyerbuBr." 
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But", tleai' reader, the poor fisherman of om* stoiy 
was not, like yon, familiar with mythology ; he had 
not stndied archieology, and he was terrified and 
agonised at the sight of that beantiful iriumpTbator 
with hia two strange acolytes, when they leaped 
from their uionk'a dress ; he shuddered at the 
immodest gestures and leaping of the bacchantte, 
the fauns, the satyrs, who, from their he-goat's 
feet and horns, seemed to him to be devils, so 
that he regarded the whole society as a congress 
of spectres and demons, who sought by their 
sorceries to bring destruction to human beings. 
The hair stood on his head as he saw the neck- 
breaking impossible postures of a mcenad, who 
with flowing locks cast her head back, and only 
kept her balance with the thyrsns. His brain 
reeled at beholding Corybantes, who wonnded 
themselves with short swords, madly seeking for 
ecstasy in pain. The soft, sweet, and yet terrible 
tones of the music flowed through his soal like 
flames — flashing, shuddering, awful t But when 
the jjoor mortal saw that abominable Egyptian 
symbol which, of enormously exaggerated size, 
and crowned with flowers, was carried by a shame- 
less beauty on a long ]Kile,^ he fairly lost his 

' The French version is here ftumewhftt more flowery or ex- 

" Oe Symbole, ou [jlntöt cette hyperbole, dUit conronndB de 
fleura, et la belle devergondde riij,'itait avcc des gestee impn- 
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Henaes, and, rushing back to the boat, crept nuder 
the nets, shivering with clattering teeth, as though 
the devil already held bini by one foot Soon 
alter the three monke returned and pushed forth. 
And when they reached the opposit« shore, tha 
fisherman contrived to slip away bo quietly, that 
the monks thought he had waited for them be- 
hind the willows ; and so, when one of them had 
pressed with ioy-cold ßngers into his hand tho 
usual fee, they went their way. 

For bis own salvation's sake, which he deemed 
»endangered, as well as to preserve all other good 
Christians from perdition, the fisherman believed 
it was his duty to denounce the unholy and strange 
events to a spiritual tribunal j and as the superior 
or prior of a Franciscan convent not far off was 
president of such a court, and was in great repute 
as a learned exorcist, he determined to seek him 
without delay. Therefore the early morning sun 
saw him on his way to the cloister, and it was with 
his eyes humbly cast down that he found himself 
before his reverence the prior, who sat with his 

diquea, en pBalmodiiuit a tue-Cdte une infAms caiitiqne, aiiquel 
foiaaieut chocuB see cumpagnons veluB nvec leur gros rire et leun 
gnmbadeB burleaqnes. En meme temps les accords de la mtuiqua 
de 1» proceasion triomphale, aocurdi miiUement tendres et ddsei- 
päiä !l lafnis, p^nätrArent dans le dear du paovce jeane hotnlDft 
cHimma autaat de brandunH enSamui^ ; il ee cnit ddjä elabnwd 
du feu iiiferniil, et il Ooorut a toubuH jaubeB Vein W barqae."— ' 
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capuchin drawn ili>ep over Jiia eyen in a lilgh arm- 
chair, remaining in this reflective attitade while 
the fisherman narrated the ternble tale. Bnt 
when the youug man had ended, the prior sud- 
denly raised his head, and the visitor was startled 
at recognising in his reverence one of the three 
monlis who went annually over the lalie, and he 
was indeed the very one whom he had seen the 
night before seated as a heathen deity on the 
triumphal chariot with the yoke of lions. There 
was the same marble, pale countenance, the eamo 
regular and beautiful features, the same month 
with its delicately arched lips, and over those 
lips played a pleasaut smile, and from that 
month flowed the soft-ringing and sanctimonious 
words : — 

" Beloved son in Christ ! we truly believe that 
yon have passed this night in company with the 
- god Bacchus, as your fantastic ghost-story perfectly 
proves, and we would not for our life say aught 
unloving of this god. Many a time doth he break 
the sorrows and soothe the heart of man ; but he 
is also very dangerous unto those who cannot bear 
much, and verily yoa seem to me to be one of 
those weak mortals.^ We therefore counsel you 

' Here Che French lenion is again dJSunivu to nHginnlity : 
"Nona aoiu garderons bien de dire du mal de ce dit-a, bitni de 
Fdih il nou" fait onblicr uos boucib, et JI r^juuit 1e uoeur de 
lliiimmi!, mniB lex don^ que la bimt^ diiiine acoird aux humaina 
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senses, aud, rnshiug back to the boat, ci-ppt under 
the Dötn, shivering with clattering teeth, as though 
the devil already held him by one foot. Soon 
after the three monks retumwl and pushed forth. 
And when they ivached tbe opposite shore, the 
fisherman contrived to 8li]j away so quietly, that 
the monks thought be had waited for them be- 
hind the willows ; and so. when one of them had 
pressed with icy-cold fingers into his hand the 
usual fee, they went their way. 

For his own salvation's sake, which he deemed 
endangered, as well as to preserve all other good 
Christians from perdition, the fisherman believed 
it was his duty to denounce the unholy and strange 
events to a spiritual tribonal ; and as the superior 
or prior of a Franciscan convent not far off was 
president of such a coort, and was in great repnte 
as a learned exorcist, he determined to seek him 
without delay. Therefore the early morning sun 
saw him on his way to the cloister, and it was with 
his eyes humbly cast down that he found himself 
before his reverence the prior, who sat with his 

djijiiei, en psuliniidiAnt o. tue-tfite udc inEnmti cautiqnt, aiiqiiel 
f^iaaieot choras sea cüinpagaons »elua aveo leur gro» rire e( leurs 
gsinbttdea barieaqnce. En menie tonip« let aocordi de la tnuslqua 
de Ia procession iriompbale, accordB molletnent tendres et dästa* 
p6i&t It la foia, pi<ti£tr&rent dans le conir du pKuvru jeune bomnie 
cntiime uutaub da brandona enflamui^ ; il bb crut ddjli cmbraw! 
du tuu inCenml, et LI OMirut ii tuutos jaiuben yen na barqae." — 
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capnchiu driiwn deep over hia eyes iu a high arm- 
chair, vemaiuing iu this reflective attitude while 
the fisherman narrated the terrible tale. But 
when the yonng man liad ended, the prior aiid- 
denly raised hia head, and the visitor was startled 
at recognising in his reverence one of the three 
monks who went annually over the lake, and he 
was indeed the very one whom he had seen the 
night before seated as a heathen deity on the 
triumphal chariot with the yoke of lions. There 
was the same marble, pale countenance, the same 
regular and beautiful features, the same mouth 
with its delicately arched lips, and over those 
lips played a pleasant smile, and from that 
moutii flowed the soft-ringing and sanctimonious 
words:— 

" Beloved son in Christ ! we truly believe that 
you have passed this night in company with the 
god Bacchus, as your fantastic ghost-story perfectly 
proves, and we would not for onr life say aught 
unloving of this god. Many a time doth he break 
the sorrows and soothe the heart of man ; but he 
is also very dangerous unto those who cannot bear 
much, and verily yon seem to mo to be one of 
those weak mortals.' We therefore counsel you 

' Here tha French vHraioD U agnln diSunivu to origtHalit; : 
" Noni noiu gsrderoDi bicn de dire du mal de ce dien, bieii de 
tüiB n nou( fttit onlilier iios aoüda, et i! r^jouit le meur de 
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enjoy in fntnre with great moderation the golden 
juice of iJie grape, and to trouble no further is 
future the spiritual authorities with the imagiuarr 
tipsy fancies of your brain, aud also to be silent 
as regards this last \'i6ion — that is, to hold yonr 
jaw altogether {das maul zu hallen), else the secular 
arm of the beadle shall count off on you five and 
twenty stripes with a cart-whip. But now, dearly 
beloved son in Christ, go to the cloister-kitchen, 
where the brother butler and brother cook shall 
serve you with a luncheon." 

With this the spiritual lord gave the fisherman 
his blessing ; but when the latter, quite bluffed and 
abashed, packed away to the kitchen, and saw 
the ])ait7- cellarer and the pater cook, he nearly 
fell flat with terror, for they were the two very 
nocturnal companions of the prior, the two monks 
who had rowed with him over the lake ; for right 
well did the visitor know the great paunch and 

gout diffdrenta, beaucuup B<iut appMei, et pcu »lut liluü." (Heie 
Heine ma; hive hsd [n mind the aactent wying, "Many are 
the thjTsu« -bearers, but few the booebantae." ) " II 7 a dea 
hommea qn'une duniaioe de bouteillea ae laurajent abattre 
En taut« huniilitä Chretienna j'avoue quu ja auis mi de ces ötres 
d'l^lite, et je 'a rends grltcee an Seigneur. li y a aumi dea naturea 
incompUtes et Eaibles qu'une seule cbopine peut renverser, et 
it parait, moo eher file en J^eiis Clirist, que vous Stes de nombre. 
Noufl voUR conioillüUB dune de n'abBorber qu'avec meaare le jm 
dord de la treille." Heine here borrawa the pimia thanks of the 
priiir that he can drink twelve bottles from an undent flight nf 
fafelia.—Trawlatoi: 
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bald liead of the one, and the grinning, lustful face 
and goat's ears of the other, Bnt he held his 
tongue, and spoke thereof word to none till many 
years after. 

Old chronicles which relate similar tales transfer 
the scene to Spires on the Rhine.' 



' 1 have not bean aWe tn find whencu Heine took the vihoie 
uf thin stury, and until I do, >ba1] believe that all the part re- 
tarring to Bacchus in hia own inveotiun, GroaiuB, Jüagka, kii 
mirabiluaa Eiilorianim, Ac, 1597, tells effectively the Banie tale 
is reference to thres fishermen of the Rlilue, and man; mooka 
who proved tei be a part; ot devila going to take part in the 
great Council o£ Spires. On which aubject Georgiua Sabinns 
irrote a rather olever Latin poem of 118 verses, wliioh latter 
apprOBcbea in several points more closely to the tale of the text, 
as in depicting the auiazeuieiit of the fisher at seeing the monks 
□n the chariot :— 

" Qui qae manu flexna auriga teneluit iiabenas, 
Terribili naso couspicieudus erat, 
AttonituB curru stat pnetereante viator, 
Kec MonachoB illos spectra aed ease vident." 
There is, however, in all this no alluaion whatever to Bncchua 
or Silanua. It may be observed that in the "Gods in Exile," 
Heine gives several "legends" without mentioaing his authori- 
ties or the source whence be derived them, though as a rule he 
U generally vei7 careful to do so when be can, and of ott tbi«« 
unaccredited stories I have failed to find a trace elsewherir. 
Perhaps my readers may be mure fortunate. Groeitis declares 
that the event took place "armo millesimo, quingenteainto trice- 
0, Jnliidecinju octuva" It is rather amusing tu contrast this 
Dialect tc> menUoQ obligatiooa with oiir author's previous com- 
plaint that other authors have not acknowledged their indebted- 
lesB to bioi. But the «uU d'cn'umi: in critioising Reioe is never 
« take him quite a» grand itricux. The tale, as told by him. 
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uncnnnily, that a wondrous feeling steals over 
him who wanders there in solitude. By the 
shore of such a lake stood the hut of a young 
fisher, who also acted as feiTyniau when any one 
wished to be carried over the water. He had a 
great boat which was bound to a tree, not far 
from the house in which he lived alone. Once 
during the autumnal equinox, towards midnight, 
be heard a knocMug at the window, and going to 
the door met three monks, whose heads were 
deeply hidden in their cowls, and who seemed to 
be in great haste. One of them begged him 
hurriedly to lend tliem his boat, and promised to 
return it in a few honrs. The fisherman had no 
cause to hesitate, and so untied the boat; and 
while the monks entered it aud rowed away, he 
returned to his bed and slept. After a few hours 
he was awakened by their return. One of them 
gave hi'rn a piece of silver, and all three departed. 
Tlie youth went to look at his boat, and found it 
tied fast: then he shivered, but it was not the 
night-air. Wlien the monk paid him the money, 
he had touched his fingers, which were icy cold, 
and a frosty shudder ran through all his limbs. 
He conld not for several days forget this; but 
youth soon dismisses what is uncanny, and he 
thought no more of it when the following year at 
the same time, and towards midnight, there was 
again a tapping at the window. t!ie three monks 
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again appeared, and agaiu in gi'eat haste asked 
for the boat. This time he let them have it with 
less care and when they returned a few hours 
after, and he was again paid, he again felt with 
a shudder the icy cold fiugers. 

The same thing happened agaiu and again, till 
OD the seventh year the fisherman began to long 
— cost what it might — to find out the mystery 
which was hidden under those three cowls. So 
he put into the boat a pile of nets, which formed 
for him a hiding-place, into which he crept, while 
the monks went ou board. They came at the 
usual time, and he concealed himself unseen by 
them. To his gi-eat amazement the passage across 
the lake, which always required an hour, was 
executed in a few minutes ; but what was his 
amazement when he, who knew the whole country 
so welt, found that the boat had arrived at a vast 
open space in the woods, which he had never 
before seen, which was grown abont with trees 
of a kind all unknown to him. Many lamps 
hung on the branches of these trees, while here 
and there, on pedestals, were vases full of blazing 
pitch, and the moon also shone so brightly, that 
he could perceive all the many persons who were 
present, as if it had been daylight. Of these 
there were hundreds, yonng men and young 
women, nearly all beautiful, though their faces 
were white as marble, aud this, with their cloth- 
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iag, frbidi cou&isted bf nliite tallies, girt np veiy 
high, with pnrple borders, gavp them the appear^ 
BBce of walking statues. The ladies wore oa 
their heads garlands of grape leaves, which wer» 
either real or made of gold and silver thread, 
while their hair was partly woven from the parting 
in a kind of crown, and partly flowed wildly from 
this crown in tresses to the neck. The young 
men were also crowned with grape-leaves. Bat 
men and women all, flourishing golden wands 
bound with similar leaves, came bounding joyously 
to welcome the three newly arrived. One of 
these threw off his cowl and frock, and appeared 
OS an impudent feUow of middle age, who had a 
repulsive, lascivious, yes, lewd face, with pointed 
he-goat's ears, and a laughably exaggerated stu- 
pendons virile organ. The second, laying aside 
his gannents, revealed an enormously fat paunch, 
and a bald head, on which the wanton women 
placed a nreath of roses. But the face? of both 
monks Wfn? white as marble, as was that of the 
third, who Btripi)ed off his disguise with a hearty 
laugh. As he unbound the rope round his waist, 
and threw away the pious dirty dress, cross, and 
rosary with every sign of disgust, he appeared 
as a young man of extraordinary beauty, clad in 
a tunic glittering with diamonds, and who was 
of ])erfect form, only that his supple rounded 
haunch and slender waist seemed feminine. And 
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his delicately arcLed lips and soft features gave 
him a maiden air, tliongli his face had a bold 
and almost haughty and heroic expi-ession. The 
women caressed biin with wild inspiration, placed 
a garland of ivy-leaves on liis head, and threw a 
magnificent leopard's skin over his shoulders, j\t 
the same time there came a two-wheeled golden 
triumphal chariot drawn by two Uons, on which 
the young man, with the dignity of a conqueror, 
yet with joyous smile, leaped. He drove the 
wild span with purple reins. On one side of his 
chariot walked one of his unfrocked companions, 
whose lustful gestures and indecent extravagance 
amused the multitude, while his companion with 
the mighty pannch, whom the merry wives liad 
lifted up on an ass, i-ode along holding a golden 
goblet, which was constantly filled for him with 
wine. Slowly went the chariot, and behind it 
whirled in wild eddies the reckless troop of vine- 
clad revellers, while before it advanced the court- 
choir of the victor. Beautiful full-cheeked youtlis 
blowing the double flute, then high-girt maidens 
with their tambourines, drumming with knuckles 
on ringing skin ; then other beanties beating 
triangles ; then horn- players, he-goat footed fellows 
with fair but lasciyioua faces, who blew flourishes 
on strange horns of animals or sea-shells, and 
then the Inte-players. 

But, dear reader, I forget that you are very well 
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vag ftod higgling tlie two came lo an underttAnd- 

\ isg, shook haud» over it, and the Dntchman drew 

L oat ft Boiled leather {inrse, full of small rilver 

■ penntei, the Bmnllest which had ever been coined 

in Ilollaud, and paid douu ail the euin in this 

LilliputiAD money. Aft'T having inRtrnctetl the 

fiflhermoii tlial ho must bo ready about midnighf, 

at the time wh<Mi tln' full moon would appear from 

the cloudd, with his boat at a certain place on thn 

»bore lo receive his cargo, ho tonk leave o£ the 

family, n Iio ngnin repeated in vain their invitation 

to (.hare tlieir meal, and ibe ever dignified Bguro 

trippe<l ftwny with strange agility. 

At the apjiointod time tho skipper found him- 
Bplf at the pro])er place with his barrinp, which, 
being empty and light of ballast, rocked lightly 
on the waves ; but as tho moon rose ho observed 
that it becamn steadier, and gradually sank deeper, 
till tho water was within a hand's-breodth of the 
gunwale. By this ho know that his passengers, 
tho BOJils, were now all on board, eo he pnshed 
forth with hJs freight. But however he strained 
his eyes he could see nothiog in his boat but 
something like trails of mist moving about, but 
which assumed no certain form, and which seemed 
to whirl into one another. Nor could he hear any- 
thing Bavo a soft chirping and whiaper-like sound. 
Now and then a sea-gull shot with shrill cry over- 
head, or some fish lifted its hend from the water 
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But. dear reader, tlie pcKir fisherman of otii" stoiy 
was not, like yon, familiär with mythology ; he had 
uot studied archEeology, and he was terrified and 
agonised at the sight of that beautiful triumpliMm' 
with his two strange acolytes, when they leaped 
from their monk's dresa ; he shuddered at the 
immodest gestures and leaping of the bacchant®, 
the fauns, the satyrs, who, from their he-goat's 
feet and horns, seemed to him to be devils, so 
that he regarded the whole society aa a congress 
of spectres and demons, who sought by their 
sorceries to bring destruction to human beings. 
The hair stood on his head as he saw the neck- 
breaking impossible iiostnreB of a mcenad, who 
with flowing locks cast her head back, and only 
kept her balance iritli the thyrsus. His brain 
reeled at beholding Corybantea, who wounded 
themselves with short swords, madly seeking for 
ecstasy in pain. The soft, sweet, and yet t^errible 
tones of the music flowed through his soul like 
flames — flashing, shuddering, awful ! But when 
the poor mortal saw that abominable Egyptian 
sj-mbol which, of enormously exaggerated size, 
and crowned with flowers, was carried by a shame- 
less beanty on a long pole,^ he fairly lost his 

' Tha French ver»ion ia here aoroewhat moca flowery or bx- 
pnnsive : — 

"Oe lymbole, on [ilutöt catte hyperbole, dtait enarcinnde de 
fleiiro, et la belle devergondi'e I'ngitait nvec dea (jeatea impii- 
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senses, and, rashing back to the boat, crept nnder 
the nets, shivering with clattering teeth, as thongh 
the dcvU already held him by one foot. Hootk 
aft^r the three monks returned and pushed forth. 
And when they ivached the oppoait« shore, the 
fisliermaii contrived to slip away so quietly, that 
the monks thought he had waited for them be- 
hind the willows ; and go, when oue of tiiem baä 
preBBed with icy-cold fingers Into liis hand the 
usoal fee, they went their way. 

For his own salvation's sake, which he deemed 
endangered, as well as to preserve all other good 
Christians from perdition, the fisherman believed 
it was his duty to denounce the unholy and strange 
events to a spiritual tribunal ; and as the superior 
or prior of a Franciscan convent not far o£E 
president of such a court, and was in great repute 
as a learned exorcist, he determined to seek him 
without delay. Therefore the early morning buq 
saw hira on his way to the cloister, and it was with 
his eyes hnmbly cast down that he found himself 
before his reverence the prior, who sat with hie 

diqiiBB, en paalmudiant a tue-tGte une infltiiK: cautiiiue, aiiquel 
fftisaient ehoraa se» compagaons velua avec ieur groa rire et leun 
gnmbadee burlesqa^s. Sn mcme temps lua accords de U muaiqn« 
de In proceasinn triomphale, accordi mollement tendres et d&ti> 
p^r^B ti la [oig, pJDiStrörent dans le cienr dii pauvra jeane hommo 
aummu aiitaat de brandons enflammäB ; il Be cmt d^j!i embnuj 
du fmi infernal, et U conrut !i loutcs jambsH vera aa Innjue.''— • 



capiicbiu dmwn deep over Ms eyes id a high arm- 
chair, remaining in this reflective attitude while 
the fifiherman narrated the terrible tale. But 
when the young man liad ended, the prior sud- 
denly raised his head, and the visitor was startled 
at recognising in his reverence one of the three 
monks who went annually over the lake, and he 
was indeed the very one whom he had seen the 
night before seated as a heathen deity on the 
triumphal chariot with the yoke of lions. There 
was the same marble, pale countenance, the same 
regular and beautiful features, the same month 
with its delicately arched lips, and over those 
lips played a pleasant smile, and from that 
mouth flowed the soft-ringing and saactiraoniouB 
words : — 

" Beloved son in Christ ! we truly believe that 
you have passed this night in company with the 
god Bacchus, as your fantastic ghost-story perfectly 
proves, and we woidd not for our life say aught 
unloving of this god. Many a time doth he break 
the sorrows and soothe the hearts of man ; but he 
is also very dangerous unto those who cannot bear 
much, and verily you seem to me to be one of 
those weak mortals.^ "We therefore counsel you 

' Here the frciioh vt-raioo is ugftin diffusivu tu originality : 
"Nona nouB garJerona bicn de dire du mal de oe difu, bien de 
fain il nnuB fait nuUier uus sciuoia, et il r(!jonit le eoeur de 
I'homnip, niuLB l^'s donx <[ue la hml6 divini; accord mix linmaiiia 
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Tlic Wbtto I^lnnil ia sometiiueB called Broa oi 
Britiiiia. Doos ihis allude to while Albion and to 
tlio cUaJk clifTs on its coast? It wnald be a droll 
idra to set fortli England as a laud of the dead, 
08 the realm of I'luto or hell. Great Britain 
does, in fact, appear to many strangers in such a 
light.» 

In mydif^CTisäonofUie legend of "Faust" I have 
entered fully into llie subject of the realm of Plato 
and of liinisulf. I have there shown how the 
ancient realm of shadows became a complete hell, 
and how its gloomy and ancient ruler was al- 
together diabolised. But it is only in the formnl 
official style of the Church that the matter sounds 
80 harsh, for iu spite of the Christian anathema 
the position of Ptiito remained much the same as 
it was. Neither he, the god of the world below, 
nor his brother Neptune, ruler of tlie ocean, emi- 
grated like their mates, and even after the pre- 
valence of Christianity tiiey ruled on in their 
domains or in their elements. Though the wildest 



> Here our uitbor fully illaitrates the fact tb&t " campArBisiin 
n'est pas raiwD," bb b MS. ut the tweKth Century {Ltroux dt 
Lincy Proverlti) declare*. Thu White Island of tlie old Breton 
utd Nomitui lait wii daubtleng the lAa of Wight or England, 
liut it K'u like Avnlon, n furyhmd nc puradfie, and the aauU 
who were rerritd over were of the ÜiU. It would have beun 
unjiut Indeed i! the noman mentioned hy Heine, who Bscrificed 
hanclf to keep her huBb&nd, Fitter JanavD, iJive, had becu 
daniocil for bo dulng.-7VaTi(/<ifw. 
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and most absurd fables were circulated on earth 
relative to him, old Pluto sat down below, warm 
by his Proserpine. Neptane suffered even less 
from calumny than did bis brother Pluto, and 
neither church-beiia nor the peals of organs 
offended his ears far below in the ocean depths, by 
his whit«-bosomed Amphitrite and his dripping 
conrtiere, the Nereids and Tritons. Only now and 
then, when some young sailor for the first time 
crossed the Line, did he rise from the flood, holding 
the trident, his head crowned with seeds, with a 
silver beard hanging down to below liia waist. 
Then he bestowed on the neophyte the terrible 
baptism of the sea, delivering on these occasions 
a long address full of unction and pathos, also 
abounding in hard old salt-water jokes, rather spit 
forth than spoken in company with tobacco-juice, 
to the great delight of his tarry audience. A 
friend who described to me in detail how snch a 
water mystery-play was acted by sailors on ships, 
assured me that those very sailors who laughed 
the most insanely at the droll burlesque of Nep- 
tune, never doubted for an instant of the existence 
of such a marine god, and often prayed to him 
when in jwrd.^ 

> ThU tti/r; would apptat lo be iin citract fnim Neptunp's 
log-buok of ibU Jt.ras. Ic liai ccrtaiiily a highly nukritime 
flaTOor. Heine seemi to bave met hii m>lch ia ttiü " frienil." 
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NeptDoe, therefore, remained ruler of the waves, 
as I'liito, despite bis being devilled, continued to 
govern the lower regioQa. It went better with 
tbem than with their brother Jupiter, the third 
son of Saturn, who after the fall of hia father 
attained the sovereignty of heaven, and led, free 
from care, an ambrosial Hgitne of joyousness with 
the splendid retinue of laughing gods, goddesses, 
and nymphs of honour.' When the sad catas- 
trophe look place, and the rule of the cross, of 
enSering and sorrow, was proclaimed, the great 
Chronidas also fled and disappeared in the migra- 
tion of races. All traces of him were lost, and I 
have questioned in vain old chronicles and old 
women — no one could give me tidings of his fate. 
With the same view I have rummaged and hnnted 
through many Übrariea, where I had shown me 
the most magnificent manuscripts, adorned with 
gold and jewels — true odalisques in the havens 
of learning; and I thank with all my heart the 
literary eunuchs who guard tbem for the nn- 
grumblingness, aod even afTubility, with which 
they onlocked for me their shining treasures. 
But it seemed as if no popular tradition as to 
a mediieval Jupiter had beeu preserved, and all 
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n adila, "Tonsmmiuieiit jiijetue 
mäptiesnt lea msnaiita *ttacli& 
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which I forked up* consists of a story which my 
friend Niels Andersen told me. This waa a man 
whose droll delightful figure rises in life before 
me as I write. To him I here devote a few lines, 
for I willingly indicate the sources whence my 
tales are derived, and set forth their peculiarities, 
that the kind reader may himself judge how far 
they deserve his confidence. Therefore a few 
words as to this particular source. 

Niels Andersen, bom at Drontheim in Norway, 
was one of the greatest whale-fishers whom I ever 
knew, I am deeply indebted to him for all my 
knowledge relating to bis craft. He told me of 
all the tricks which the canning animal employs 
to escape the fisherman, and confided to me the 
secrets of war by which those tricks are defeated. 
He taught me the trick of handling the harpoon ; 
how one must push with the right knee against 
the forward edge of the boat when throwing the 
harpoon, and at the same time give a good kick 
to the sailor whose duty it is to pay out the 
harpoon rope, should he not let it go fast enough. 
All this I owe to him, and if I never become 
a great whaler myself the fault is neither 
Andersen's nor mine, but that of my evil destiny, 
which never allowed me in all my life to come 

' Au/gegabilC I have i 
or aliLDg word whii^h did 11 
la thu text, — Tranilalor, 
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across a nhale with which I conlJ have a conSict 
wortby of m*. I Iiave met hitherto only commoa 
dnn-fisl)! and — ill or well — rod herrings. But 
what is the use of a hnrpooo against a herring ? 
And now I must abandon all hopes of all fishery 
whatever, on accoaut of my stiff leg. But when 
I first uiade the acquaintance of Niels at llitze- 
bnttel near Cuxhaven, he himself was not in best 
condition as to his fi.>et, inasmuch as one of them 
was gone. A young shark by Senegal, who perhaps 
mistook his right leg for a stick of sugar-candy, 
had bitten it olT, and poor Niels ever after had to 
hobble about on a wooden leg. His great delight 
was to sit on a hogshead aud drum thereon with 
that wooden leg. Slany a time did I help him to 
climb, aud many a time too I refused to help him 
down until he bad told me one of his marvellous 
Bolt-yaruB. 

As Mahomet Ein Mansnr began all his poems 
by praising the horse, Niels Anderson prefaced 
his tales with an eulogy of the whale. Therefore 
the story which I here repeat commences with 
such exaltation. 

"The whale," exclaimed Niels Andersen, " ia 
not only the greatest but also the handsomest of 
animals. From his two nostrils spring great 

' Slookfiiehe, dried cod, ciltud in America dun-Sah. Also an 
eiiuiraleaC fur a atupiJ penoo Id bath fforJi, Oerauta or 
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Btreama of water, which look like wonderful foun- 
tains, and which in the night, by moonshine, 
Eeem like magic. He is also good-natareil, peace- 
able, and very fond of family life. It is a touch- 
injf sight when father whale with his folk are 
gathered together on an enormoaa ice-flake, and 
yonng and old frolic and contend in loving and 
harnileEa ganies.i Very often tbey all jump to- 
gether into the water to play at blind man's huff 
among the Hoating hlocka of ice. The purity of 
manners and chastity of the nhale are far more 
dne to the ice-water in which they continnally 
paddle their fins than to any moral principles. 
Nor cnn it be denied that they have no sense of 
religion, nay, are utterly wanting in it." 

"I believe," I said, interrupting my friend, 
" tliat that is a mistake." I lately read a narra- 
tive by a Dutch missionary ia which he describes 
the glory of creation as revealed in the high polar 
regions, when the snn rises and day shines on the 
stu pen dons and strange masses of ice. "These," 
he says, " which remind us of fairy-palacea of 
diamonds, afford such striking proofs of the power 
of God, that not only man bnt even the coarse 



' Here the «icient niRriner, or Heina him.elf, tnanifc*tly 
conCoandB the ualfiicTi or wliale with the KaUroll or walmn. A 
uhool of wbalsH plnjiDg on the ice out of nuter, high and ärj, 
would be indeed "a pensive fight." But " 'tii nothing tu whit'i 
a-coming." — Tram!« lor. 
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nntures of 6sb are eo moved at the sight ss to 
adore their Creator. *' Yea," declares the dominie, 
" I have with nty owa ejes seen many whales 
who, leaning against a wall of ice, stood op and 
moved the upper part of their bodies after the 
fusbion of people who pray." 

Niels Andersen shook his head doubtfully. 
" lie had himself seen," be said, " whales leauing 
against upright ice-blocks, uiakiag movements 
like such as we behold in the religious exercises 
of many sects, but he could nob attribute anch 
acts to piety." He explained the phenomenon 
physiologically, remarking that the whale — the 
C'himbornzo of animals — has under bis skin such 
an enormous layer of fat (blubber) that a single 
individual often yields from one hundred to a 
hundred and fifty barrels of tallow.' And this 
tallow is so thick that many hundred water-rats 
make their nests in him, while the great animal 



' Talg. Tlitre is on insect vliicli «ntiuys the whale, but I 
Miete th&t (or all this roiniioce of the rata Heine waa entirely 
indebted in an eptgrim on DuBSRk the elngc^r, which wm ia 
Viigua in Pari« in hia dayi : — 

" Le gmnd DuMek etait aigras, 
Que dea Boucia ou bien dsa iat'<, 
Fauaient une carrl^ 
Dana I'linmensitd de eon derriire, 
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sleeps on a Sake of ice ; and these creatures, which 
lire infinitely larger anS more roracioüa than our 
land-rats, lead a joyoua life under the skin of the 
whale, where they by day and night eat the beat ' 
of fat without leaving their nesta. This revelling 
becoraes at last somewhat annoying or intolerably 
painfnl to the unwilling host, who, not having 
hands like man wherewith to scratch himself 
when tickled, seeks to allay his pain by placing 
himself on the sharp edge of an ice-floe, and 
rubbing his back up and down against it, as dogs 
do when they scrape themselves against any 
board when they are afflicted with fleas. The 
honest Dominie mistook these movements for those 
of prayer and so ascribed them to piety, while they 
were merely caused by the orgies of rata. " The 
whale," said Niels Andersen, in concluding bis 
proeme, "though he holds so much oil, is utterly 
wanting in the least sense of religion." It is 
indeed only among the middle-sized animals that 
one fiuda it, vast creatures like the whale are 
not endowed with this quality. What can be the 
cause of this ? la it becauae they cannot find a 
church sufficiently roomy or "broad" enough to 
receive them in its bosom ? This monster honours 
neither the law nor the prophets; even the little 
prophet Jonas, whom he once heedlessly swallowed, 
went against his stomach, and after three days he 
spat him out. This magnificent animal no more 
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adores tbe I^rd our Uod tlian does the fitXse 
liO'.tlien deity who lives on Itabbit Island near 
the North I'ole, Bnd whom he sometimes goes to 
vifit.1 

" What place is that — the Itabbit Island ? " 
I naked Nida Anderson, lie drammed awhile 
with hia wooden leg on the hogshead, and 
ftDBwered : — 

" Welt, it wus the island on which the thing 
happened which I am going to tell 700. But I 
can't tell you exactly where it is. Xobody has 
ever been able to find it ngain since it was first 
discovered. Perhaps the great icebergs which 
lloat everywhere round it, and don't allow many 
approaches to it, have prevented ships from get- 
ting there. However, it may be a hundred 
years ago, the crew of a Russian whuler, driven 
there by storms, landed on it. Going ashor« 
with n boat they found it a very desolate place. ' 
Hroom plants waved sadly along the quicksands; 
only here and there grew a dHnrf fir, or there 

' Hsine ia hi?ru kltngother ot iiEU» witli Ike Mew EngUnd | 
Primer, > school-bouk at Ihe time cif Cliorlea II,, itill knovm in 
Aniorioa, and whiali wiw the flrat work ever put into mj' hnnds. j 
Wfaun I learned the alphabet from it I began by icqiiirlng the I 
infunnntiuD that " I» Adaui's Fall, w« Binned all," and comlag ] 
tu W füUBd th«t- 

- Wl>al«a iQ tliB M* 



were some wortLlesa dwarf bushes. But they 
saw many rabbits jamping about, from wbicli 
tKey called ib Babbit Island. 

"At last tliey saw a poor hub, which showed 
that some human being dwelt there, Goin^ 
into ib thoy fonud a very old man, who, badly 
clothed in rabbit skins sewed togebher, sab on 
a sbone bench by the fire-place warming hia 
lean hands and tottering knees by a few burning 
twigs. By him at his right hand stood an 
immense bird, which seemed to be an eagle, but 
which time bad gnawed so cruelly that only the 
long bristly quills of hia wings remained, giving 
him a comic and yet horribly ugly look. On the 
left side of the old man cowered on the ground 
a very large hairless she-goat, which also seemed 
to be very old, though full udders with freah and 
rosy nipples were on her belly. 

" There were among these Ilussian sailors 
several Greeks, and one of them, nob supposing 
that he would be understood by the old man, said 
to a comrade in Greek : — 

"'This old fellow is either a ghosb or an evil 
spirit.' 

" Bot on hearing this the old man rose from 
his seat, and to their astonishment the sailors 
saw a tall and stately ügure, who in spite of his 
age appeared to be of majestic or royal dignity, 
whose head almost touched the timbers of the 
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rooF — a man nhose featnree, though wasted 
woni, indicated that he had once been 
hftndBoine, for they were noble and strongly out- 
lined. A few Epnre silver Lairs bung over his 
forehead, which was stern with age and pride; 
his eyes gleamed eharply, though pale and 
staring, and from Lis high-curiing mouth came 
forth in ancient Greek the sonorous and moamful 
words >— 

" ' You are wrong, young man. I am neither 
a ghost nor an evil spirit, but only an nnfor* 
tnnate being who has seen better days. But 
who are ye ? * 

"The Bailors told him of the disaster which 
had befallen them, and asked for information 
concerning the place, but obtained very little. 
The old man said that he had lived since time 
immemorial on the island, whose bulwarks of 
ice protected him securely against bitter enemies. 
He lived chiefly by catching rabbits, and once 
a year when the icebergs were solidly frozen there 
came to him on sledges certain savages, to whom 
be f-old his rabbit-skins, and who gave him in 
exchange the articles which he most needed. 
The whales, which often swam about the shore, 
were his favourite companions. But it gave him 
pleasure then to talk with them, for he was a 
Greek by birth, and therefore begged his fellow- 
countrymen to tell him something about the 
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present condition of Greece. He seemed spite- 
fully pleased to leam that the Cross had been 
torn from the battlements of the Greek cities, 
bat less glad to know that the Crescent had taken 
ita place. And it was very strange that none 
of the sailors knew the names of the cities of 
which the old man inquired, and which he Eaid 
were flourishing in his time, nor did he recognise 
the names of the towns and villages of Greece 
of which they spoke. On this accoonb he often 
shook his head sorrowfally, and they gazed at 
one another in amazement. But they observed 
that he knew the situation of every place in 
detail ; the bays, the promontories, the cUfls, 
often even the amallesfc hills and little groups of 
rocks, so that his ignorance of the chief places 
caused the greatest wonder. Then be inquired 
of them with great interest, indeed with some 
anxiety, as to a certain great temple, which he 
declared had been in bis time the most beautiful 
building in all Greece. Yet none of hia listeners 
knew the name which the old man pronounced 
with tenderness, till at last^ when he described 
its situation closely, a yonng sailor rec(^nised 
the place, 

"The young man said that the village where he 
was bom stood on that very spot, and that he 
bad in it long tended the swine of his father. 
There, as he declared, were really the ruins of 
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vtry ancient baildings, nhicli iadicat^d a magni- 
ficence now departed. Only liere and there stood 
& few great juarble pillars, either singly or con- 
nected by th J blocks of a pediment, from the 
fissures in which hung down blooming maGses 
of honeysuckles and red belUtlowers, like tresses 
of hair. Other columna, among them several of 
rose-marble, lay broken on the ground, and the 
grassgrew exuberantly on the magnificent capitals, 
which were carved in leaves and flowers. And 
there too were great four-cornered or triangular 
slabg of marble, which had covered the roof, lying 
here and there, half sunken in the ground, over- 
shadowed by an immense wild fig-tree, which had 
grown from among the fragments. The youth 
related that he had often passed hours under the 
shadow of that tree, looking at the wondrous 
figures in high relief on the sculptured stores, 
which represented all kinds of games and con- 
flicts, but which were full sadly worn, as if by 
time, or overgrown with moss and ivy wild. His 
father, whom he had questioned as to the mean- 
ing of all these columns and images, bad replied 
that they were the remains of an ancient temple, 
in which a heathen god of evil fame had dwelt in 
days of yore, who was given, not only to the most 
naked and shameless debauchery, but who also 
pmctiaed unnatural crime and incest; yet the 
blind heathen ever held him in such reverence 
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that tiiey often saorificed lo liim hundreds of 
oxen at once. Aod tliut tlie basined marble 
block into which the blood of the victims ran 
was there before his eyes, and it was that very 
stone trough in which he fed his pigs with offal 
or gave them drink. 

" When the young man had said tbia the grey- 
beard sighed bitterly, and then manifesting the 
greatest grief sank, as if heart-broken, on his stone 
seat, covered bis face with both hands, and wept 
like a child. The great bird screamed horribly, 
and flapping his monstrous wings threatened the 
strangers with beak and claws. But the old goat 
licked the hand of her master, and bleated sorrow- 
fully, as if to soothe him. 

'■An uncanny dread seized the sailors, they 
hastened from the hut, and felt relieved when 
they no longer heard the Eobs of the old grey 
man, the screams of the bird, and the bleating of 
the she-goat. When returned to the ship they 
told the tale. Among others on board was a 
learned Knssian, professor of the philosophical 
faculty of the University of Kasan, and ho 
declared, placing his forefinger knowingly on his 
nose, that the discovery was of great import, 
for the old man on the Island of llabbits could 
be none other than the ancient deity, Jupiter, 
son of Saturn and Ilhea, once the king of all 
the gods. The bird at his right side ivas probably 
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tili eagle who once bore the terrible iightninga 
ID bis tft1oti& And the old she-goat could be 
no other person than Amalthea, the old Durse 
who had sockied the god long since in Crete, 
and which now in exile again fed him with her 
milk." 

Such was the stor)' of Keila Andersen, and I 
confess that it filled my soul with sorrow. I will 
not deny that what be had already told me of 
the secret Bufferings of the whales bad greatly 
excited my sympathy. Poor colossal beast ! 
There is no help for thee against the despicable 
rabble of rats which have nested ia thee and 
gnaw thee continually, and whom thou mast bear 
about with thee for life, though thou shouldst 
flee in despair from the northern to the southern 
pole, and rub thee on the icy corners of the bergs ! 
It is all of DO avail, and withal thou hast not the 
consolation of religion ! And such rats gnaw at 
every great being on this earth, and the gods 
themselves must at last go in shame to sorrow 
and a lowly end. Such is the will of the iron 
law of fate, and unto it the grandest and highest 
of immortals must bow in sufEering. He whom 
Homer sung and Phidias did counterfeit in gold 
and ivory, he who had but to wink to crush tha 
world, ho who had folded in his passionate arms 
Leda, Alcmena, Semele, Dauae, Kallisto, lo, 
Leto, Europa^ he must after all bide at the 
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North Pole behind icebergs, and trade in rubbit- 
skins like a beggarly Savoyard ! 

I doubt not that there are many people who 
would take spiteful pleasure in euch a spectacle. 
Such folk are possibly the descendants of the 
unfortunate oxen who were slaughtered in heca- 
tombs on the altars of Jupiter. Rejoice, oh 
rejoice, ye childreu of cattle, for the blood of 
your ancestors, the sacrifice unto superstition ia 
aveuged ! But we who have no hereditary grcdge 
are shocked at the sight of fallen grandeur, and 
devote to it the deepest pity of ouv hearts, Tliia 
susceptibility hinders us perhaps from imparting 
to the narrative that air of seriousness which is 
the charm of history; only in a degree can we 
master that gravity which is ouly to be attained 
in Trance. Modestly, therefore, do we commend 
ourselves to the kind indulgence of the reader, 
for whom we ever manifest the utmost respect, 
and therewith we conclude the first part of our 
history of " The Gods in Exile." ^ 



' As IIcinscerCa[n1^iiili:adif(I lo CI 
no fault can be fouiid oa regards incutnpletEneeg. Otlieivriati it 
lalglit be BUf gested tlmt it uliould linva containeil tlie marvellous 
Itgtnd which he hnd duulitle«! resd in Frietoiiiis tliib VulcBii 
ttill Uvea in Mount Etas, and thnt he was ones saon going witli 
& gang of liis men on tlie 2znd May, 1536, up to tlie aumuit. 
Being interrogated by a merohimt, Vulcan replied that lia «a» 
going to work, arter wliicb tie entered (lie cruter. And tli.nt 
Lijjlit and the nest any there was a turriblc enipticin. Tlie ^ud 
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w*i at bii •ntit. Tli«n ue kin eurinui Irgjnd« of Dial», wh* 
U itlll QnHD 1,1 thfl Wltchc* in Tiaetay, »ad in fact quiu > 
numlKT o[ uiklonoiu Inlei. It «hould, however, be (airly uiil 
hiroivlljr indienteil tn the r.iider vlia ii reallj interested in folk- 
iora that oar author in Ihii work ii only to be taken iuIE-wrioiuly, 
BDil that tlie «holu atorj oF Jupiter ia poaiibl; a myatiGootion 
»r joke. I do not think lie meant by it anything tFOine. 

It ha|>[>r7ied by a (no-.t eitnorilinary coincidence that nhile 
mgaged in translating thi* work I inaJe a. ditcorery «hioh 
would haTe d»ubtlaaa delight«d Heine, anJ Iweo ol aifrnal 
aaaiitanee in giving him material for "The Oodi io Eiile." 
Thi« ftat that in I.-1 Tuwnna Itomagna, a very little known 
Rsd remols mountain district lying betwt^en Forll and Kavenna, 
and which ^ipea» to have boen M yet uneiplon^d by folk- 
lorlal«. there are •till preaerved, chieHy in certain TainilieB and 
among cpftain old people, an incredible amount of very nncient 
lE|{end», poema, inotntAtiona, and aorcetiea. Among thsK, mm 
I waa not a iittle attonUbed to leam, are owne« oi the principal 
»111 EtniKiui deitiei, in most initoncei but alightly chnnged, 
and >lwi the intocatiun* or prayers which are >til1 occaaionaDy 
offered to tbem. Among the •piriti oifa-'lelli thai reverenced 
ara Tinia or Jnpitcr ; Faßoti, the anoient Fufluna or Bacchni ; 
Terano, i.e., Turms, or Mercury j Titgo — Tage» — Apiu, or 
Apollo; Turana, m Venua; and others »ho are all perfectly 
identified by the nttributea and «toriea or pntyen referring to 
then). In addition to these are etso preserved the namea of a 
number of the R-iman minor rurut god «, inch aa Fanio or Faunua, 
Silvuio or Silvanua, Palo or Falun, &a. The material which I 
collected on this and other very closely allied lubjecti mokea a 
very large work. Jupiter in thia lore ia still, even at this end of 
the nineteenth century, the terrible spirit nrho wields the thunder- 
biitti and directs the storm ; Faflon-Bacclma laughi behind the 
vinn and pUy> tricki on the vintager«, while TeramD-Hercnry 
aida merchants, thieves, and messengers, including among ths 
Utter thwo who send letters by mean» of oarrier.pigeon^ lor 
whom ther^ ij a special invocation. The atorien narrated by 
the reoordeTl of this very ancient mythology are every whit aa 
intercstlnr or cnrions oa Iho^e told by Ht-ine, and are far mors 
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numerous. Thus in a certain way the gods still live in Tuscany, 
even as of yore. I propose to publish my collections on this 
subject with comments in a work which I provisionally entitle 
*' Etruscan and Roman Bemains in Tuscan Traditions." The 
resemblance, or in fact identity, of this subject with that of the 
present work by Heine will, I sincerely trust, prove a suflBcienfe 
excuse for my speaking of it. — TrantUUor. 
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A SUPPLEMENT TO 
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PREFACE TO " THE GODDESS DIANA." 



The following pantomime originated in tbo same 
manner as my choreographic poem " Faust." 
During a conversation with Mr. Lamley, the 
director of the Queen's Theatre, London, he ex- 
pressed a desire that I would suggest to him the 
subjects for ballets, which would afford the oppor- 
tunity to make a great display of magnificence 
in decoration and costumes, and when 1 offhand 
suggested several, among which was the legend 
of Diana, the latter seemed to the clever and 
brilliant impresario to be what he wanted, and ho 
begged me to sketch a mise en seine of the whole. 
This was done in the following light outlines, to 
which I devoted no further work, because it was 
subsequently ascertained that it could not bo 
used, I publish it here, not to increase my fame, 
but to prevent the jackdaws who from everywhere 
come sniffing after me from dressing themselves 
up too proudly in the peacock's phimes of another. 
The fable of my pantomime is substantially given 
in the first part of the preceding work, from 
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which many a Maestro Bartholomew has stolen 
many a pint of new wine.^ I also publish this 
Diana legend here as the fittest place, because it 
directly closes and fits to the cyclas of tales of 
'* The Gods in Exile,*' and relieves me from the 
necessity of making further remarks in explana- 
tion of it 

HEINRICH HEINE. 

Paris, Af ire/i i, 1854. ! 



' In allusion to a well-known proverb, "£r weiss wo Bartel 
den Mi)tt holt,'* **He knows where Bartel got the new wine." 
As '* Bartel ** is the nickname ^for Bartholomew, this saying is 
explained by the fact that about tho day of the sxdnt of that 
name, Moti^ or new wine, begins to ripen or mature. It has 
many applicatiuns. Analogous to it are the following: "He 
knows whence the water runs to the mill,*' *' He knows where 
the devil has his nest,** "He knows where the cat got the 
dough" (Suabian). — Th'andator, 
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A VERY ancient decaying temple of Diana. The 
ruins are still in tolerable preservation, only here 
and there is a column broken away. Througli 
a cleft in the roof the crescent moon and some- 
ibing of the evening sky are perceptible. To the 
right a forest, to the left an altar with a statue 
of the goddess Diana. Her nymphs are crouch- 
ing here and there on the ground in carelefis 
groups, apparently rather vexed and ennuyde. 
Now and then one of them leaps up, dances 
a few pacea, and seems to be absorbed in joyous 
memories, Others join her and execute ancient 
dances. At last they all dance round the statue 
of Diana — half-jeatingly, Iialf- solemnly, as if 
rehearsing for some festival of the temple. They 
light the lamps and twine garlands. 

Diana, dressed in the well-known h untre eh 
costume in which she is also represented in tha 
statue, suddenly enters from the woods. She seems 
to be aa frightened as a flying fawn, and narrates 
to her nymphs how some one has pursued her. 
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She is in a great excitement of distress or feivr, 
and yet not from tbt;iu alona She looka cod- 
tiniully at the forest, and at last, eeeiag her 
pursoer, hides herself behind her own statne, 

A young German knight enters. lie is seek- 
ing the gt>ddest!. Her nymphs dance round him 
in order to distract his attention from the Etatne 
of their mibtress. They caress or threaten, and 
at last wrestle and straggle with him, while he 
Bportively defends himself. At last he frees 
himseif from them, sees the statne, raises his 
arms to it, throws himself at its feet, and de- 
votes himself to her eerrice for ever, life and son). 
Ilo Eees on the altar a knife, a sacrificial cap. 
A terrible thought pierces him. He remembers 
that the goddess once loved hnmnn sacrifices, and 
in the intoxication of his passion he seizes the 
knife and goblet. He is just abont to ponr ont 
his blood as a libation, the point of the steel is 
nt his heart, when the true and living goddess 
Iciips from her hiding-place, grasps his arm, 
(likes the knife from bis hands, and both look 
deeply into one another's eyes during a long 
pause with mutual amazement, thrillingly en- 
raptured, yearning, trembling, death -defying, full 
of love. In a pas de detu they avoid and seek 
each other, but always to come together again, 
to again fall into each other's arms. At last they 
sit cnrpBsingly tof^ether like happy children on 
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the pedestal of the statne, while the nymphs dance 
in cboi'us round, and manifest by their pantomime 
what it seems the lovei'S are saying. For Diana 
me.'intiuie is telhng tbe knight that the old goda 
are not dead, but concealed in mountain caves 
and ruined temples, where they make nocturnal 
visits to one another and hold festivals. 

There is suddenly heard charming and soft 
• masic, and Apollo and the Muses enter. He 
plays them a song, and his companions dance a 
beautiiful, regularly marked circle around Diana 
and the knight. The music becomes louder, 
wild and excitinj^ motives iiiinjrle in it, with 
cymbals and beat of drum, indicating the ap- 
proach of Bacchus, who makes a joyous entrance 
with liis satyrs and bacchanals, He rides on a 
tame lion, accompanied to the right by plump 
Öilenus on an ass. There is a wild and reckless 
dance of this troop, who with vine-leaves or 
serpents in their flowing locks, or wearing golden 
crowns, swing and flourish their thyrses, and 
execnta those arrogant, incredible, in fact, im- 
possible postures,^ which we see on ancient vases 



' Hebe in the " Faust " may ba eaid to have taxed the 
patience of the atage-manager and property-man bryoncl all 
endurance. Here lie literally exacts the impossible from the 
choruE girls. We are, however, assured on good authority tlul 
" tbe word ' iniposeible ' is not French," and it in perhapa in this 
French senee that it is to be understood. It may, liowevtr, be 
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or in bas-reliefs. Bacchus dismounts to the 
lovers, and invites them to his joyous ceremonies. 
They rise and dance a pas de daix of intoxicating 
rapture, in which Apollo and Bacchus, with all 
their train, including the nymphs of Diana, join. 

here observed that however ** impossible " they seemed to 
Heine, there is not a single feat or attitude, however extrava- 
gant, depicted on Etmscan or Greek vases which is not out- 
done by dancing girls to-day in Egypt — Trandator, 
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A GKGAT hall in a Gothic castle. Servants in 
variegated gaily -coloured armorial snits are busy 
with preparation for a ball. To the left a plat- 
form or estrade, filled with musicians tuning their 
inatrnments. To the right a high arm-chair, on 
which sits the knight, brooding and melancholy. 
By him is his wife in closely-fitting, chatelaine 
costume, with lace ruff, and his jester with fool's- 
cap and wooden sword. Both endeavour ineffec- 
tually to cheer the knight by their dancing. The 
chatelaine expresses by a respectful, regnSarty 
measured step her conjugal tenderness, and be- 
comes almost sentiment«! ; the jester parodies this 
to extravagance, making absurdly wild jumps. 
The musicians play in accordance irregular and 
distracted airs. A peal of trumpets is heard 
without, and there enters a grand procession of 
guests, knights and ladies, who are rather formal 
and stiff tigares, in the most extravagant style of 
dress of the Middle Age — the men martially rough 
and awkward, the women affected, moral, and 
simpering. As they enter the lord of the castle 
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88, and there is s mutual intercfiauge of tbe 
most ceremonions bowings ami courtesies The 
knight aud his lady open the ball with a majesti- 
cally grave (iernian waltz. The chancellor and 
his secretary advance in black official costnme, 
their breasts covered with yold chains, bearing 
lighted wax candles. 'I'liey dance the well-known 
torch-dance, while the jester jumps up into the 
orchestm, seizes the baton, and leads, beating time 
sarcastically. 

Trniupet peala are again heard, and a servant 
announces that unknown maaqueraders desire to 
be admitted. 'I'he knight makes a sign of assent, 
the doors in the tiat open, and there ent«r three 
processions of disguised persons, among whom are 
several who bear musical instruments. The leader 
(jf the first train plays on a lyre. These tones 
seem to awaken strange and sweet memories in 
the knight, and all the bystanders listen amazed. 
While this first leader plays the lyre, his troop 
dance gaily round. From the second band come 
several with cymbals and tambourines. At the 
sound of this music the wildest feelings of delight 
seem to inspire the knight; he snatches a tam- 
Iwurine from one of the masks, and while playing 
on it dances, adding thus to the mad and merry 
crowd. In the same wild manner do ihei penmia 
of tbe second train, who hold thyrses in their 
hands, dance and leap about him. A still greater 
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astonishment seizes the knight and the ladies, and 
the lady of the castle can hardly contain herself for 
modest amazement. Only the jester, who comes 
leaping from the orchestra, seems to most perfectly 
and delightedly seize the spirit of such meirimeot, 
and dances with lascivious capei's. But suddenly 
the masked person who leads the third procession 
advances to the knight and imperiously com- 
mands him to follow her. The lady of the castle 
seems to be deeply disturbed or shocked at this 
mask, and advancing to the latter seems to ask 
her who she may ba The latter throws away her 
mask and cloak, and appears as Diana in her 
hunting dress. The others also now cast away 
their disguises; they are Apollo and the Muses, 
who form the first array, the second is made by 
Bacchus and his company, the third is of Diana 
and her nymphs. At the sight of the goddess 
revealed, the knight throws himself at her feet, 
seeming to implore her not to forsake him. The 
jester does the same, as if entreating her to take 
him away too. Diana commands silence, dances 
her divinest and noblest step, and makes the 
knight understand by signs that she is going to 
the Venusberg, where he will subsequently find 
her. The chatelaine gives vent to her anger in 
the wildest leaps, and we see a pas de deii-v in 
which Greek and heathen divine joyousness dances 
a duel with Ijerman spiritual domestic virtue. 
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Diana, weary of sach oompetition, casts oon- 
temptuoas glances at the whole assembly, and 
departs with her companions through the centre 
door. The knight in desperation will follow her, 
bnt is held back by his lady, her maids, and all 
the servants. Without the wild Bacchantic mnsic 
is heard, while in the hall the formal and stately 
torch-dance still goes on. 




THIRD TABLEAU. 



A WILD mountain region. To the right, fantastic 
groups of trees and part o£ a lake. To the left, 
a projecting steep clifT in which a large door is 
seen. The knight wanders about distractedly, 
seeming to invoke heaven and eai-th and all 
nature to restore him hia love. Undines rise from 
the lake and dance round him in a solemn 
but seductive manner. They wear long veiis, 
and are adorned with pearls and coral. They 
wish to entice the knight into their watery 
realm, bat the sylpha or spirits of air sweep 
downwards from the foliage of the trees and 
restrain him with joyous wanton will. The 
undines leaving him, sink in the lake. 

The sylpha are clad in clear light coioars, 
and wear green garlands on their heads. They 
dance lightly and gaily round the knight. They 
rally him, console him, and would bear him 
away to the realm of air, when the ground 
opens before him, and there come storming 
forth the subterranean sprites, or little gnomes, 
with long white beards and short swords in their 
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small handa They hew at the sylphs, who fly 
away like frightened birda A few of them 
flutter up into the trees, where they rock on 
the branches, and before they take their flight 
into the air mock the gnomes, who threaten them 
with fierce gesturea 

The gnomes dance aboat the knight, seeming 
to exhort him to courage, and to wish to inspire 
in him their own ill-tempered daring. They 
show him how a man should fight, and form a 
sword-dance, acting arrogantly, like conquerors 
of the world, when all at once appear the 
salamanders, and at the mere sight of these the 
gnomes creep back rapidly, and in abject terror 
sink into the earth. 

The salamanders are slender and tall men 
and women, in closely-fitting garments, fiery red. 
They all bear large crowns of gold, with sceptres 
and emblems of royalty in their handa They 
dance round the knight with glowing passion, 
they offer him also a crown and a sceptre, and he 
is whirled away with them into the flaming air, 
which would have consumed him, when all at 
once the sound of hunting-honis is heard, and 
the Wild Hunt is seen in the background. The 
knight tears himself away from the spirits of 
fire, who flash forth a fire as of rockets and 
vanish ; the knight, freed from them, extends his 
arms to the lady leader of the Wild Hunt. 
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This is Diana. She sits on a snow-white liorse, 
and beckons to the knight with joyous greeting. 
Behind her ride — also on white horses — her 
nymphs, as well as all the host of divinities who 
previously appeared in the ancient temple; or 
Apollo with the Muses, and Bacchus with hia 
jovial crew. The rear-guard on winged horses 
consists of the great poets of antiquity and of 
the Middle Age, as well as beantiful women of 
the latter period, Winding their way about the 
summits of the hills, the train at last advances 
to the front, and enters the open gate to the 
left. 

Diuna, however, dismounting from her horse, 
remains by the knight, who is intoxicated with 
happiness. The two manifest their joy at meeting 
again by enraptured dances. Diana shows the 
knight the portal in the cliff, and explains to him 
that this is the entrance to the Venuaberg, the 
home of all pleasure and delight. She will lead 
him in as in triumph, when all at once there 
advances towards him an old white.-bearded warrior 
in harness from head to foot, who holds the knight 
back, warning him against the danger which his 
soul will incur in the heathen Venasberg. But 
as the knight pays no attention to the well-meant 
remonstrances, the grey warrior, who ia called 
the trusty Eckbart, draws his sword and chal- 
lenges the latter to duel. The knight accepts, 
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and bids Diana not to interfere, bnt he is slain 
at the first passage of arms. The trnstjr Eck- 
hart totters away clnmsily, probably rejoicing 
that he has at least saved the sonl of the knight. 
Diana, despairing and disconsolate, wails over the 
corpse. 



FOURTH TABLEAU. 



The Venusberg, a subterranean palace, the 
architecture and ornament of which are in the 
Eenaiaaance style, but more fantastic, and recall- 
ing an Arab fairy-tale. Corinthian pillars, whose 
capitals change into flowers, forming leafy pas- 
sages, and exotic flowers in tall marble vases, which 
are adorned with antique bas-reliefa. On the 
walla are pictures representing the loves of Venus. 
Golden candelabras and hanging lamps spread a 
magic light, and everything has a character of 
enchanted luxury. Here and there are groups of 
people, who lounge lazily on the ground or play 
at chess, while others play at ball, or practise with 
arms in mock-combats. Knights and ladies stroll 
together in couples, talking of love. Their costumes 
are of the most different epochs, for they are the 
celebrated men and women of the antique and 
mediteval world whom popular tradition has placed 
in the Venusberg, either from their reputation 
for sensual pleasure, or romance. Thus among 
the ladies we see the l)eautiful Helen of Sparta, 
the Queen of Sheba, Cleopatra, Herodias, and. 
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strAiiK«ly enouf;h, Juditb, the slayer of the noble 
Holofernes — nlso man; heroines of Breton lays. 
Among the men we see prominent Alexander 
i)f Macedon, the poet Ovid, -JuliuB Cieaar, Dietrich 
of Bern (Verona), King Arthur, Oifier the Dane, 
AmaiÜB of (iiiul, Friedrich 11., Von Ilohenstanfen, 
KlingBobr of Hungary, Gottfried of Strasbarg, 
and Wolfgang Ooetbe.' They all wear th» 
costnme of their age and rank, nor are there 
wanting ecclesiastical decorations which indicate 
men holding the highest offices of the Church. 

The music expresses the sweetest dolce far 
nirnte, bnt it suddenly changes to a volnptnotia 
bnrst of joy. Venus appears with her ravaliere 
xr.rrrnte^ the Tannhiiuser. These two, very slightly 
clad, with rose-wreatlis on their heads, dance a 
very lascivious pas dc deux, which almost suggests 
the forbidden daacee of the present day. They 
seem to quarrel while dancing, to jeer, to sneer, 
to turn their backs in mockery of each other, and 
suddenly to lie reconciled by an imperishable 
love, which is by no means, however, based on 
mutual respect. Others join the dance in a 
similar reckless manner, and there are most 
extravagant quadrilles. 

This wild merriment is, however, suddenly inter- 
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rupted. A piercing music as of lamentatiou is 
lieaivi. The gocldesa Diana rushes in with Hying 
hair, making gestures ol' agony, while behind 
come her nymphs bearing the body of the liiiight, 
wliich ia placed in tbe centre, while the goddess 
places with loving care a silken cushiou beneath 
its head. Diana dances in extreme despair, with 
every indication of tragic passion, without any 
indication of gallantry or caprice. She invokes 
her friend Venus to raise the knight from death. 
Bat the latter indicates her inability to do so 
by shrngging her shoulders. Diana Ciists herself 
madly on the body, and bedews with teai's and 
covers with kisses his stiff cold hands and feet. 

The music changes, as if announcing peace, 
and a happy harmonious end. ApoUo appears 
with tbe Muses to the left. The music changes 
again to exulting joy, and to the right appears 
Bacchus with his crew of revellers. Apollo tunes 
his lyre, and while playing dances with the 
Muses around the dead knight. At hearing the 
sound, tbe latter awakens as if from a heavy 
sleep, rubs his eyes, ga/,es about him as if amazed, 
but relapses into his death-like insensibility. 
Bacchus now seizes a tambourine, and, surrounded 
by his maddest Bacchsjita?, dances round the 
knight. A mighty inspiration seems to possess 
the lord of life and joy, he almost bursts the 
tambourine. These melodies again arouse the 
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knight rrom tke cold sleep of death, and he 
r&i^8 himseir to a sitting poeition, slowly, how- 
ever, and with yearning, opened mouth. Bacchus 
takes a cap tilled with wine by one of the Sileni 
and poors some into the knight's mouth. The 
latter baa hardly swallowed the draught before 
lie leaps up, as if new-born, from the ground, 
shakes his limbs, and begins a reckless and in- 
toxicated duDce. The goddess Diana is also once 
more joyons and happy ; she snatches a thyrsus 
from the hands of a ISacchante, and joins in the 
rejoicing and wild ecstasy of the knight. The 
whole assembly share in the happiness of the 
lovers, and celebrate in continued quadrilles his 
revival from death. Both Diana and the knight 
kneel at last at the feet of Lady Venus, who 
places her own wreath ol' roses on the head of 
Diana, and tliat of Tannhiiuser on the head of 
the knight. Magnificent transfiguration.' 



' A> Heine pliweii thU pantumime of Diana after tbe "Goda 
in Eale,'' anil oipreMly declares that it is oomiected with, or 
forniB part of that work, it may not be uncalled for to mention 
that the tradition of Diana as an exiatent being was very 
generally and coiumonly Hustoined in Italy during the Middle 
Age. and tbat, as 1 have abundant proof, there are many iiuw 
living who believe in tbe exiatenoe of witobes, of whom she is 
the acknowledged qnüen. Grillandua, Pipemus, and in fact 
almont all the writers on witchcraft of the Biii£eeQth centuries, 
luieing their statemt^nts partly on tbe cimfeaaion of iimiimenible 
witchHB, and piirLly no old clironioles, iuform ua tdiiC all thaae 
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latter declared that the} meet at the Sabbath to worship, nut 
the devil, but Diuiia aud Hcrodias — acuupüng of nameB which 
aiDHaed and pmiled Hocat, to whoni, by the waj, Heine wu« 
deeply indebted, and tii whom he makes scant acknowledg- 
ment, Herat having been truly the first to treat such folk-lore 
in B genial and singularly liberal style, baaed on vast erudition, 
Horst was net aware that the Herodias in queation was vastly 
older than the daneeuee of tiio New Testament, hsving been an 
ancient Sbemitic duplicate of LUith, whu in tuen, as queen of all 
sorcecy, was a counterpart, or the same with the true Diana, 
the sovereign of the night— the cat-quetn, who drove the starry 
mice, the Hecate ancestresB of the German Uecse^Hese— or 
witches. Diana was in fact Bpeciolly adored by all sorcerestiea — 
in Egypt as Bnbastis, in Italy by her own name— as their 
mistreB» and ruler, and ia well known oe such to this day, 
as I have learned not only from hooka hut from a fortune-teller 
in Florence, who bad learned it as a peaaant girl in the country. 
The colleague of Diana, or rattier her identity, Herndias, bor- 
rowed, however, na goddess of dancing, a great deal from the 
lady of the New Teatanient, but did not begin with her. 

It happened one day that the fortune-teller gave tne an 
old recipe with which I had been familiar from boybood, "fur 
making the tree ol Diana, la «uigia lidU ttrcgc " (the magie 
mistresa of the witchea). It had b«en preserved aa a, rare aeorct 
of sorcery among the initiated or adepli, on accoout of tlie 
name of Diana. It is a aecret which may be found in " The 
Boy's Ovpu Book,'' and it derivea its name from the ailver which 
with nitric acid enter into ita compoaition. But anything wliich 
bears the very name of Diana baa to thjg^day a atrange, unholy, 
delightful fasdnation for those in Tuscany who tread the dark- 
Bcime paths of divination and sorcery.^ Z'raiis'uinr. 
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